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which your Loxpsir has diſplayed during the 
preſent momentous. criſis of danger and alarm, 
have marked you out as the affociate and the 
+ patron of every true friend of his country. While 
engaged, therefore, in putting together ſome 
thoughts upon a ſubject in which the intereſts 
of the Nation are deeply concerned; and being 
at the ſame time prompted, from a defire of be- 
ing uſeful, to introduce my papers to the world 
under the protection of a name which might re- 
commend them to the attention of the patriotic 
and the virtuous—it was impoſſible for me not 
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Ar a tine" ben Gelltu@ivs Why: Nene and 
ſtates are overturned, hen old opinions are diſ- 
carded and ne principles of action adopted; it 
is natural for the wondering ſpectator” to en- 
quire, whence ariſe theſe changes, and what ef. 


feds are they fitted to produce ? ' The eld are 


wont to believe, that whatever opinions have 
been ſanctioned by many ſucceſſive ages muſt be 
founded in reaſon and truth. The young, on 
the other hand, are apt to conſider the opinions 
of the old as unfaſhionable;- as the effects of ig- 
Norance and prejudice. But as it would be cri 
A minal 
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2 INTRODUCTORY 


minal to adopt opinions which reſpect our own 
character and the happineſs of other men, either 
becauſe they are old or becauſe they are new; it 
is incumbent upon every one of us to examine 
with calmneſs and deliberation all opinions be- 
fore we efpouſe them; to aſcertain upon what 
foundation they reſt ; whether they have the evi- 
dence of reaſon, or the authority of human ex- 
perience ; whether they ſpring from true or falſe 
views of human nature and of the ends of political 
aſſociation ; and whether they give encouraging 
hopes of improving the happineſs of man. 
It is certainly the duty of every individual to 
promote the improvement and - happineſs of his 
fellow-creatures as far as he is able, and to re- 
joice in thoſe bleſſings which the talents of il- 
luſtrious men add to the general ſtock. Now, 
as we cannot determine what is the higheſt de- 
gree of knowledge, of virtue, and of happineſs, 
to which mortals ought to aſpire, a wiſe man 
will not raſhly maintain, that it is either impoſ- 
fible or improbable that mankind may arrive at 
a much higher degree of perfection in this world 
than they have hitherto attained, 01 1 
If we trace hiſtory back to the beginning of 
ed records, we ſhall find, that though 
many revolutions have taken place; though ci- 
vilized nations have been over-· run by barbarians; 
| * though knowledge has often been eclipſed 
T4 | » by 
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by ignorance; the arts and ſciences have been 
making a gradual and perceptible progreſs from 
the commencement of hiſtory to the preſent 
time. There is no reaſon to ſuppoſe that poli- 
tics, conſidered either as an art or as a ſcience, 
has yet attained its greateſt height. Since the 
inſtitution of the feudal ſyſtem, all the ſtates of 
Europe have made confiderable progreſs towards 
improvement. Our own laws and government, 
in particular, have been every century receiving 
important corrections and additions; and there 
is reaſon to expect, that if they ſhall continue to 
be amended with caution and wiſdom, they will 
be much more perfect before the end of the next 
century than they are. at preſent. We ought 
not then to diſmiſs without examination all new 
opinions in politics ; for if every thing new is re- 
jected, there is an end of all improvement. 
The French have raiſed their conſtitution upon 
new opinions and new principles. If theſe are 
more perfect and more juſt, if they have a ten- 
dency to produce greater happineſs than thoſe 
which formerly prevailed, we ought highly to 
value the diſcovery. But as the truth and ex- 
cellence of theſe new opinions and principles 
have not been proved by experience, the only 
ſtandard by which they can be eſtimated, why 
ſhould we receive them as perfect upon the re- 
commendation of any individuals, or of any na- 
A 2 tion 
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tion inhabiting the globe? We have eyes to ſee, 
we have minds to perceive, we have reaſon to 
compare and to judge as well as they and why 
ſhould: we neglect to uſe them? Shall we, then, 
in an abject puſillanimous manner renounce our 
own underſtanding and the experience of our ve- 
nerable anceſtors, and implicitly adopt, without 
examination, opinions imported from France, as 
if we were a puny, ignorant, weak- minded, cre- 
dulous nation, that knows not how to act, or 
what to believe, till aided by the ſupreme wiſ- 
dom of a foreign ſtate? Were ſuch to be our 
conduct for the future, Britain, which has long 
been the admiration, the dread, the envy of Eu- 
rope, would ſoon fink into infignificance and con- 
tempt; and reflecting poſterity, while they might 
lament the downfal of ſo great and illuſtrious 
a nation, would juſtly: aſcribe our misfortunes to 
unmanly indolence, ſervility, and want of ſpirit. 
When the French ſay to other nations, our 
conſtitution is the moſt perfect which the world 
ever ſaw, and we exhort all to adopt it—civility 
may require us to thank them for their advice; 
but intereſt, honour, and duty, the ſuperintend- 
ing principles of human conduct, demand of us 
to think before we act; to conſider maturely, 
whether the propoſed innovations be agreeable 
to juſtice, and give reaſon to hope that they will 
promote the happineſs of ſociety, We ought al- 
$3954 * 0 
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ſo to conſider attentively, whether our character 
and fituation may not be very different from 
the character and ſituation of the French; he- 
ther we require the ſame changes; or whether 
our circumſtances will admit them. It is a well- 
known maxim in education, that different tem- 
pers and capacities require different kinds of diſ- 
cipline. It is no leſs true in politics, that diffe- 
rent nations require different kinds of govern- 
ment. Rude ſavage tribes cannot be governed 
by the ſame laws as civilized nations; nor are a. 
dull phlegmatic people fitted for the ſame govern- 
ment as thoſe of a briſk, lively, and volatile cha- 
rater. A Frenchman is as different from an 
Engliſhman as if he were an animal of a diffe- 
rent ſpecies. The country, the cuſtoms and 
manners, the modes of thinking peculiar to each, 
are very diſſimilar, It is therefore not impro- 
bable that the two nations may require different 
forms of government. M. Bertrand de Mole- 
ville, a Frenchman of diſtinguiſhed abilities and 
of reſpectable character, who was well acquaint- 
ed with the ardent temper ef his countrymen, 
declared as his opinion, after examining the Bri- 
tiſh conſtitution, that the French do not poſ- 
ſeſs ſuch a degree of coolneſs' and moderation as 
to fit them for ſo free a government as we enjoy. 
If. this opinion be well-founded, we ſhould be 
led from it to ſuſpe, that every government 
| _ eſtabliſhed 
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6 INTRODUCTORY, &c. 


eſtabliſhed in France might have ſome tenden- 


cy either to oppreſſion or licentiouſneſs. When 


then we borrow any improvements from France, 
we muſt be on our guard not to copy in a ſervile 
manner, left we adopt what may be inconſiſtent 
with our character and rumous to our happineſs. 
I beg leave therefore to ſolicit the attention of 
my countrymen to the new principles which 
have been lately introduced into France. Let 


- them be examined fairly and candidly, and with 
all the ſtrictneſs and rigour which an honeſt mind, 


zealous in ſearch of truth, and fearful of falling 
into error, would think it neceffary to employ 
upon a ſubject of the utmoſt importance. If thoſe 
principles be founded in reaſon, and if they be 


calculated to produce a high degree of. happi- 


neſs, the more ſtrictly they are examined, the 
more conſpicuous will their excellence and uti- 


lity appear. 


_ CHAP. 


CHAP. II; 
OF THE DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 


Mos r of the new principles which prevail in 
France are contained in the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. This Declaration, which is evi- 
dently intended to comprehend all the elementa- 
ry principles of a free government, is ſaid to have 
been framed by the Abbe Syeyes. It was preſent- 
ed in 1789 to the Conſtituent Aſſembly, in order 
to receive their ſanction. The Aſſembly referred 
it to the conſideration of the thirty bureaux 
or committees, into which that houſe was di- 
vided; but ſo obnoxious were its principles, that 
it was rejected by twenty-eight of the commit- 
tees. Bouche then propoſed that it ſhould be 
diſcuſſed by the whole Aſſembly: and after a 
keen debate, which laſted a whole night, it was 
carried on the 4th of Auguſt by the influence of 
the galleries *. | 
As it was neceſſary, trccdlin to the conſtitution 
which at that time was eſtabliſhed" in France, 
that the king ſhould give his aſſent to the decrees 
of the Aſſembly before they could be paſſed into 
- mt \ | a 


* Bouille's Memoirs. 
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8 | OF THE DECLARATION 


a * the Declaration of the Rights of Man was 
preſented to the king. But that monarch, who 
always diſliked abſtract inquiries upon this ſub- 
ject, could not be perſuaded to give it his ſanc- 


tion. The advocates of the Declaration were 
not, however, intimidated: by a repulſe. They 


ſought, with eagerneſs, an opportunity when 
they might urge their petition in a more deter- 


_ mined tone; and at length ſucceeded in drawing 


the king into a ſituation in which the firmneſs of 
a more deciſive mind would have been ſhaken, 
where remonſtrance would have been vain and 
oppoſition dangerous. 

On the 5th of October, ttb — fear} ai 
inſurrection was raiſed in Paris. A great mul- 
titude of women of the loweſt order, and of 
men diſguiſed in a female habit, went from Pa- 
ris to Verſailles armed with pikes, pitchforks, 
and ſuch other weapons as they could procure: 
They marched into the Afſembly-houſe, and ſur- 


, rounded the king's. chateau. In the mean time 


the Aﬀembly decreed, that Mounier the prefic 


"dent and fix deputies fhould go to the king and 
demand his afſent to the edict of the fourth of 


Auguſt. Theſe commiſſioners repaired to the 
chateau, each of them led by two of the Pa- 
xifian women. On this trying occaſion, the 
king diſplayed ſo much genuine ſenſibility, that 
the feelings of the women were entirely over- 

powered. 
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powered. They felt upon their knees, begged. 
permiſſion to kiſs his hand, and, charmed with 
his affability and tenderneſs of heart, ran out of 
the palace, exclaiming Vive le Roi! Vive notre ban 
Roi! But the deputies were not ſo eafily over- 
come; nor did any ſympathy for the ſad fitua- 
tion of the king diſpoſe them to neglect their 
commiſſion, or to ceaſe. from urging his compli- 
ance in the ſtrongeſt manner. At firſt Louis was 
firm, and reſolutely refuſed to ſanction the de- 
claration ; but the dangers that ſurrounded him 
becoming every moment greater and more im- 
minent, he at length, with much reluctance, 
yielded to the neceſſity of his fituation, and gave 
his aſſent. It is now well known, that this in- 
ſurreQtion was excited by the Jacobins on pur- 
poſe to force the king to ſanction the declara- 
tion. It was alſo intended to force the king to 
remove to Paris, where he would be entirely un- 
der the power of the Jacobins “. 

The conſtitution of 1791, which bad been 
uſhered in with the greateit pomp and rejoicing, 
ſoon gave place to the conſtitution of 1793. The 
conſlitution of 1793 was ſolemnly placed among 
the archives of the nation, and that moment was 
called the moſt important epoch of the human 

| B race, 


* Hiſtoire de la Conjuration du Duc D'Orleane, 
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race. But the conſtitution which had been u- 
nanimouſly approved in 1793, was unanimouſly 
rejected in 1795. A new ſyſtem was formed by 
a committee of eleven in 1795, which was recei- 
ved with the moſt unbounded applauſe. I think 
it was upon this occaſion that the miniſter of the 
interior came to report, that the inhabitants of 
Angouleme had, in their ecſtacy of joy upon the 
arrival of the conſtitutional at, embraced the 
man who brought it, and the horſe who was fo 
highly honoured as to carry the happy meſſen- 
ger+. All theſe political ſyſtems were founded 
upon the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
Which was therefore prefixed to each of them. 

This declaration has undergone conſiderable 
changes as well as the conſtitution. Whether it 
has been improved it is not my province to de- 
termine; but it is neceſſary to mention, that a 
new right of man, namely, equality, was added 
in 1795, which had been overlooked in 179r. 
All attempts to diſturb the public order eftabliſh- 
ed by law had been forbidden in the firit De- 
claration; but the moſt entire liberty of ſpeak- 
ing and writing upon all ſubjects is granted by 
the preſent. 

The Declaration of the Rights of Man is ſup- 


poſed 


— 
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poſed to be drawn from a complete knowledge 
of human nature, and of the ends of ſociety. It 
ought therefore to comprehend all the principles 
of law and government. In particular, it is in- 
tended to lay an eternal and immutable foun- 
dation, upon which the French are to rear a per- 
fect conſtitution: It is to be the ſtandard ac- 
cording to which all laws are to be formed, and 
the rule of conduct to all in authority. By means 
of thoſe new axioms, it is probably expected 
that politics will be rendered as perfect a ſcience 
as mathematics. Are we then to reckon the pro- 
mulgation of thoſe principles a glorious era in 
the hiſtory of man, as the period when the light 
of liberty firſt began to dawn, and government to 
be erected upon a firm and permanent founda- 
tion? It is poſſible that all theſe opinions may 
be well founded; but before we admit them as 
articles of our political creed, let ns examine 
them by the teſts of reaſon and experience. 

All ſciences are founded, or ought to be found- 
ed, upon reaſon ; but reaſon without experience 
would often be a very fanciful foundation. To 
no ſcience does this obſervation apply with more 
propriety than to politics, or the ſcience of go- 
vernment; for the whole value which any poli- 

tical maxims poſſeſs, can only be known from ex- 
perience. Before then we can duly eſtimate the 
principles of the Rights of Man, we muſt appeal 
B 2 to- 
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to experience. We muft inquire whether theſe 
principles be derived from the opinions of the 
miſt illuſtrious ſtateſmen and legiflators, or de- 
duced from the laws of the moſt enlightened na- 
tions. But though we conſult the remains of 
thoſe nations who breathed the pureſt air of li- 
berty, though we ſearch all the venerable records 
of ancient times, and ranſack all the valuable wri- 
tings, facred or profane, which have iſſued from 
the pen of the learned, the wiſe, or the inſpired, 
we ſhall find no opinions fimilar to the doctrine of 
the Rights of Man. Moſes, who was inſtructed in 
all the wifdom of the Egyptians, and illuminated 
by the rays of Divine Inſpiration, knew nothing 
of the Rights of Man. They were equally un- 
known to Solon, the wiſe lawgiver of Athens; 
to Lycurgus, the founder of the wonderful con- 
ſtitution of Sparta; to Toroaſter, the father of 
the Perſian theology; and to Confucius, the ſage 
inſtructor of China. They ſeem never to have 
been heard of by the framers of the twelve tables 
of the Roman law, nor to have attracted the © 
Nighteſt attention from the ſtateſmen who reared 
the Britiſh conſtitution. 
The French Declaration of the Rights of Man 
has ſotmetimes been compared to the Magna 
Charta uf England. But to that ſplendid and il- 
luſtrious remain of antiquity it bears no reſem- 
dlance. The Magna Charta, or Great Charter, 
IP Was 
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was voluntarily granted by Henry I. to his ſub- 
jects, and copies of it were tranſmitted, by order 
of that monarch, to every county in the king- 
dom. When afterwards King John violated 
every duty of a prince, and became an into- 
lerable oppreſſor of his people, the charter of 
Henry was a powerful incentive, which roufed 
the indignation of the barons, and ſerved to 
guide their remonſtrances and demands. The 
Magna Charta was accordingly renewed and en- 
larged, or perhaps modelled anew, during the 
reign of John; and was ratified more than 30 
times by his ichmediate ſucceſſors. As it was 
originally formed where a government already 


_ exiſted, and was the work of plain men, whoſe 


ſentiments were not refined to exceſs by ab- 


ſtract or fanciful ſpeculations, it was framed up- 


on the ſuppoſition, that there ought to be a diſ- 
tinction of ranks, and that the orders of clergy, 


nobility, and commons, ought to be eftabliſh- 


ed. For it ſecures certain privileges and immu- 
nities to each of theſe orders; and is in reality 
a fair and legal compact made between the king 
and the people, between the governor and thoſe 


who are governed “. 


1 - x 4 | 
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* » See Hume's Hiſtory of Eogland, and Johnſon's Hiſtory 
and Defence of Magua Charta, 
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The Declaration of the Rights of Man was 
compoſed under an eſtabliſhed government, 
which had long exerciſed extenſive power; yet 
it ſuppoſes a ſtate previous to the exiſtence of 
government, and conſequently of ſociety; for no Fi 
ſociety is found without ſome kind of govern- 
ment. It ſuppoſes a number of men aſſembled, 
for the firſt time, to determine what are the prin- 
ciples upon which a government ought to be 
conſtituted ; an event which certainly never did 
happen, except in the brain of ſome romantic 
philoſopher. | 
Between the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and the Great Charter of the Engliſh Na- 
tian there is a conſpicuous, a decided difference, 
The authors of the Declaration placed them- 
ſelves in an imaginary fituation ; the authors of 
the Great Charter thought only of the fituation 
in which they found themſelves. The former 
were anxious to determine the rights of man 
in the abſtract; the latter, unconcerned about 
the rights of man in the abſtract, were care- 
ful to point out the grievances under which they 
laboured, and with firm, but calm reſolution, 
demanded redreſs. The French would not be 
ſatisfied with any government, however happily 
men might live under its protection, unleſs it 
were founded upon their own favourite theory, 
The'Engliſh difregarded all theories, and. deſired 
| only, 
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only to correct the practical part of government. 
The one nation was buoyed up with the idea of 
forming a perfect government; the other went no 
farther than to reform what every'man ſaw and felt 
to be wrong, The articles of the Declaration con- 
fiſt of abſtract metaphyſical doctrines; thoſe of the 
Magna Charta are particular, adapted to the fitu- 
ation of the times, real, ſubſtantial, intelligible to 
all. And, to finiſh the compariſon, the articles 
contained in the French Declaration truly form 
what they are denominated, a mere declaration ; 
but the articles contained in the Engliſh Magna 
Charta are ſomething more than a declaration; 
they are a compact, a charter, an obligation. It 
is needleſs to make any compariſon between the 


declaration of the Rights of Man and the Bill of 


Rights which was drawn up by the Parliament 
at the Revolution; for the Bill of Rights is really 
a ſpecial ratification and enlargement of the 
Magna Charta, and contains nothing that re- 
ſembles the Declaration, 

If the Declaration of the Rights of Man babe 
no precedent in hiſtory, if it receive no autho- 
rity from experience, it is neceſſary to inquire, 
Of what benefit can it be to ſociety? Is it in- 
tended for the inſtruction of the learned or un- 
learned? To the learned, there is reaſon to fear, 
it will ſerve rather as a ſubject of controverſy 
than a ſtandard of Judgment or rule of action. 
| They 
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They have been debating, as far-back as we can 
trace the diſputes of philoſophers, whether man 


bt a free or a neceſſary agent. Now, if it be ſo 


difficult to: determine this queſtion, which our 
feelings might enable us to decide, is it to be 
expected that the learned will more eaſily eſta- 
bliſh, what are the rights which liberty or neceſ- 
ſity enables us to maintain ? 

Hut it may be ſaid, the Declaration may be of 
great advantage to the unlearned, who form the 
great body of the people. As they receive their 
opinions chiefly from authority, is it not of the 
utmoſt conſequence to give them a juſt idea of 
the fundamental principles of government, that 
they may always be ready to defend themſelves 
againſt oppreſſion? But if it pe neceſſary to in- 
ſtruct the common people 1 in the fundamental 
principles of government, it is ſurely neceſſary 
that this inſtruction ſhould be intelligible. Now 


the Declaration is not particular like the Magna 


Charta and Bill of Rights; it conſiſts | of many 
abſtract, vague, indefinite propoſitions, which 
cannot be accurately underſtood by the common 
people, and may therefore be uſed as tools to 
work upon their minds by every aſpiring dema- 
gogue. This is not a mere conjecture; for we 
have already witneſſed in this country what dan- 
gerous ſigni fications may be ves vague, inde- 
| finite i 
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I would therefore aſk the advocates of the 
Rights of Man, Can you prove from reaſon that 
your principles are true, and your ſyſtem com- 
plete? Are you ſure that you have enumerated 
all the Rights of Man, and that you have diſ- 
played the true ends of government? Theſe 
queſtions require to be maturely conſidered. For 
what will be the conſequence if, after deſtroying 
your ancient laws and government ; if, after re- 


probating all other conſtitutions as arbitrary and 


unlawful—you yourſelves ſhall eſtabliſh principles. 
which are defective and falſe? By aſſuming de- 
fective and falſe principles, is there not the great- 
eft danger that the government and laws ariſing 
from them will be ſubverſive of individual, of 
ſocial, and national happineſs? Is there no dan- 
ger that you corrupt and poifon the minds of the 
people by teaching ſuch principles; that you un- 
hinge the frame of fociety ; that you are paving 
the way for revolution after revolution, and in- 
troducing, as guides, paſſion inſtead of reaſon, 
and falſe contemptible ideas of ſelf-intereſt in- 
ſtead of a ſenſe of duty? I appeal to all think- 
ing men, I appeal to the adyocates of the Rights 
of Man themſelves, whether theſe conſequences 
are not to be dreaded if the principles aſſumed 
be defective and erroneous. Therefore, in order 
to judge of the nature of theſe principles, let us 
examine the Declaration of the Rights of Man 


C more 
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more particularly, ſelecting ſuch articles as are 
remarkable for their novelty or importance. 


CHAP. III. 
15 or Tix END OF GOVERNMENT. 
7 Sxcr- I. Of the Duties of Government. ; 


TRE firſt article in the Declaration is intend- 
ed to deſine the end of ſociety and government. 
AR. I. The end of ſociety is the common 
good; goverument is inſtituted to ſecure to man 
the enjoyment of his rights.“ 
Wen a philoſopher is engaged in ſearching 
after firſt principles, he ought not to reſt ſatisfied 
with thoſe that are ſecondary ; otherwiſe all his 
definitions and principles will be mere parade. 
They may indeed impoſe upon the unlearned 
and -unſkilful, and appear beautiful to their 
eyes ; but the moment a true philoſopher ap- 


| , proaches, they will crumble into aſhes like the 


fabulous apples of Sodom. But how does it ap- 
pear a firſt principle that the end of government- 
is to preſerve the rights of man? Is this to be 
the ſole buſineſs of man, the ultimate object of 
moral and intelligent beings? Was it for this 
a Oates: | purpoſe 
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purpoſe we were endowed with ſo many noble 
faculties, and placed here amidſt the aſtoniſhing 
wonders of creation ; wonders fitted to raife the 
ſoul to the ſource of all wiſdom and excellence, 
and cheriſh the moſt animating hopes by the ſu- 
blimeft proſpects? Was it to defend the rights 
of man that we were made men? and ſhall our 
character in this life, and our happineſs in the 
world to come, depend upon the vigour and 
ſucceſs with which we watch over the rights of 
man ? "A | | -p 
Before we can diſcover what is the end of go- 
vernment, we muſt determine what is the end of 
man. It was by anſweting this queſtion that 
the Declaration ought to have begun. The in- 
tention of creating man, and of placing him in 
this world, is diſcoverable in two ways; by exa- 
ming the nature of man, and by ſearching the 
word of God. By examining the nature of man, 
we learn, that he is a moral and intelligent be- 
ing, capable of making high attainments in 
knowledge and virtue: By the Scriptures, we 
are taught, that it is his duty to ſeek after theſe ; 
and that for this purpoſe he was created and 
appointed to reſide in this ſublunary manſion. 
One who is illuminated with the light of modern 
philoſophy, will perhaps ſmile at the credulity 
and ſuperſtition of the writer who refers to that 
antiquated book the Bible. To this I anſwer, 
C2 | that 
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that if the Bible really be the word- of God, he 
muſt be a very ſelf-ſufficient man who will not 
avail | himſelf of the knowledge communica- 
ted by the God of wiſdom and truth. And if 
it be poſſible for an all-wiſe and all-powerful 
Being to reveal his will to the creatures which 
he has made; if it be poſſible to prove a divine 
revelation by any ſpecies and degrees of evi- 
dence the Scriptures muſt be the word of God: 


For the truth of the principal facts is demonſtra 


ted by every poſſible ſpecies of evidence, and by 
the higheſt degree of it which it was proper to 
give to a moral probationary being like man. Till 
therefore the evidence of teſtimony be deſtroyed ; 
till it be proved that God cannot foreſee what is to 
come, and that the miracles and prophecies re- 
corded in Scripture are incredible and impoſſi- 
ble—every man is bound to acknowledge the 
Scriptures as the word of God. 1 may add, that 
he who diſbelieves the Scriptures, always does ſo, 

either becauſe he is a bad man and does not wifi 


them to be true, or becauſe he is not acquainted 


with the minute, the numerous, the aſtoniſhing, 
and irrefragable proofs by which they are ſup- 
ported. If, therefore, the Chriſtian be 


of Divine origin, or if ſound philoſophy, which 
always coincides with it, deſerve. any credit, 
man is a moral and intelligent being, qualified 
to make high acquiſitions in knowledge and vir- 


tue, 
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tue, and deſtined, after he has left this fleeting 
ſcene, to live for ever in a better world. 

If then the buſineſs of man in this world'is to 
acquire thoſe qualifications which will fit him 
for the enjoyment of a future ſtate, a future ſtate 
ought never to be forgotten by legiſlators, when 


engaged in the important office of making thoſe 


laws which are to regulate the conduct of ſo- 
ciety. To frame a government without taking 
into view the preparation which muſt be made 
for a future ſtate, is juſt as if we were to make 
laws for infants, without ever reflecting that in- 
fants muſt be prepared for becoming men. If 


laws are to be formed on a ſolid and permanent 


footing, the principles upon which they are 
founded muſt be deduced, not from a partial and 
imperfect view of the nature and hiſtory of man, 
but by attending to his whole nature, by re- 


membering his future deſtination as well as his 


preſent condition. 
The end of government is the ſame with the 


end of man. It is to produce the higheſt degree 
of knowledge, of virtue, and of happineſs. Every 


government ought therefore to ſecure all public 


advantages, and to employ every mean calculated 
to improve them. Now there are three things 


requiſite to make nations and individuals wiſe, 
virtuous, and happy, 


I. The capacity of acquiring knowledge and 


virtue muſt be preſerved. WET; 
II. 


| fible, temptations to vice, that crimes-may ra- 
ther be 3 than een 
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II. The means of acquiring knowledge and 


virtue muſt be employed. 
III. All temptations to vice muſt be 860 
Firft, The capacity of acquiring knowledge 
and virtue muſt be preſerved. For this pur- 


poſe four things are neceſſary ; 1. Life, which 


is the foundation of every other bleſſing, muſt be 
protected. 2. Property, which is the means of 
ſubſiſtence, of charity, and of promoting the pub- 
lic good, muft be enſured. 3. Character, which 
is neceſſary to fit a man for enjoying opportuni- 
ties of improvement, and to render him uſeful to 
ſociety, 'muſt be preſerved. 4. Every liberty 
conſiſtent with piety, juſtice, and rational ſelf. 
intereſt, ſhould be granted, that every man may 
be permitted to follow his innocent inclinations. 
Secondly, The means of knowledge and virtue 
muſt be ſecured. Inſtructors ought to be ap- 
pointed to initiate the young in the principles of 
morality and in every ſpecies of uſeful know- 


ledge. Inſtructors ought alſo to be choſen to 


teach and admoniſh perſons of every age, and e- 

ſpecially thofe who are arrived at manhood. 
Thirdly, While care 1s taken to enconrage the 

cultivation of knowledge and virtue, the utmoſt 


attention ought to be employed, in order to re- 


move entirely, or to diminiſn as much as poſ- 


Of 
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Of theſe three diviſions only the firſt has 


been included in the Declaration of the Rights 


of Man; that being reckoned in France the fole 
end of inſtituting a government. he two laſt di- 
viſions have been entirely overlooked. Yet in 
framing a perfect government, they are evident- 
ly as neceſſary as the rights of man for producing 
knowledge, virtue, and happineſs. It will not 
therefore, I hope, be a uſeleſs employment, firſt, 
to enquire whether there be any defects in the 
French enumeration of the rights of man, and 
then to conſider, whether it be probable that a 


good conſtitution can be deviſed, which ſhall in- 


clude only what is mentioned above as the firſt 
end of government, and entirely overlook the ſe- 
cond and third. | 


— vv v — 


Sect. II. The Firſt Duty of Government. 


Tux firſt great duty of government is to ſe- 


cure to every individual the power and opportu- 
nity of acquiring knowledge and virtue. For 
this purpoſe, life, property, character, and li- 
berty, muſt be ſecured and preſerved. From this 
ſtatement the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
differs widely, as will be evident upon examining 
the ſecond article. At preſent, we conſider on- 
ly whether the enumeration of the Rights of Mag 
be 
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defend. It may indeed be replied, that charac- 
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be defective; we will reer n inauire whether 
it contains any errors. 


Ar. II. The Rights of Mani i in ſocietyia are, 


Libeins: equality, fecurity, and property.” 2 
The firſt defect which is obſervable in this e- 
numeration of the rights of man is, that no pro- 


anon is made for guarding the life of the citi- 


It is remarkable, it is paſſing ſtrange, 
ti d very fundamental right of man is for- 
gotten by thoſe philoſophical legiſlators; that li- 


berty, ſecurity, and property, nay, that even 


equality ſhould be a right of man, and that life 
ſhould not be conſidered as a right of man. Yet 
is not the life more than any one of theſe? It 
may be ſaid, that life muſt be preſuppoſed as the 
foundation of every right. There is no doubt that 
this is the caſe; but in enumerating the rights 
of man, it is very awkward, and very unphiloſo- 
phical, to omit the principal, the moſt important 
right of man, the right upon which the exerciſe 
of all the reft depends. It is juſt as if a man, who 
propoſed to reckon up all the neceſſaries of life, 


| ſhould mention every thing but food. 


There is a ſecond ſtriking defect in the enu- 
meration of the rights of man; no notice is ta- 
ken of character, though undoubtedly it is a 
right which every good man wiſhes to preſerve, 
and which it is the purpoſe of all good laws to 


ter 
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ter is comprehended under the definition of li- 
berty, which is ſaid . to conſiſt in the power of 
doing that which does not injure another.” But 
this definition comprehends equality and proper- 
ty as much as it comprehends character; yet 
equality and property are mentioned as ſeparate - 
rights, and why not character too? An attack 
upon character may be as unjuſt and as hurtful 
as an attack upon liberty or property, or even 
upon life. In many profeſſions, the loſs of cha- 
rater is attended with the loſs of employment, 
which is the loſs of property, with the loſs of 
friends, which is the loſs of happineſs. In many 
+ caſes it is followed by ſuch diſgrace, ſhame, and 
mortification, as to be more painful than death 
itſelf. That government, then, muſt be very de- 
fective, which does not defend character againſt 
unjuſt attacks with as much vigilance as proper- 
ty, or liberty, or life. Though in this country 
we have no Declaration of the Rights of Man, 


we know the value of character, and always rec- 


kon calumny and detraction flagrant offences, 
which deſerve to be puniſhed with the greateſt 
ſeverity, 


D ' Scr. 
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3 cker. III. The Second Duty of Government. 


- Tun fecond 3 they of government requires 
that proper inſtitutions ſhould be eſtabliſhed for 
promoting knowledge and virtue in ſociety. 
- Beſides the defects now. mentioned in what I 
have diſtinguiſhed as the firſt end of government, 
the omiſſion of the ſecond and third end of go- 
vernment is a radical fault, which nothing can pal- 
liate, andwhich no form of government can ſupply. 
He that can hope to frame a perfect conſtitu- 
tion; which will make men happy, without eſta- 
bliſhing regulations for diffuſing knowledge and 
virtue, and for preſerving ſociety from the con- 
tagion of pernicious vices, muſt. be very igno- 
rant of the human character, and of the nature 
of a good government. For whatever other ad- 
vantages a government may poſſeſs, can never, 
without theſe, make a nation great, proſperous, 
and happy. While it neglects to promote know- 
ledge, religion, and virtue, it neglects the moſt | 
eſſential ingredients of human happineſs. 
While the moſt ſacred obligations of humani- 
ty require every good man to mark with the ſeve- 
reſt cenſure theſe dangerous defects in the Decla- 
ration, juſtice requires, that no circumſtance, 
tending to alleviate this cenſure, ſnduld be forgot- 


ten. It muſt therefore be mentioned, that one of 
the 


| 
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the general heads in the French conſtitution is in- 
titled Public Inſtruction. This article is not in- 
deed introduced in its proper place, as connected 
with the end of government; yet ſince it is in- 
troduced ſomewhere, I ſhall confider what it 
contains, without making any n * the 
badneſs of the arrangement. 

There are (Title IX.) in che vepiablis pri- 
mary ſchools, - where the pupils learn to read, 
to write, the elements of arithmetic, and thoſe 
of morality. The republic provides only for the 
expence of the lodging of the inſtructors appoint- 
ed to theſe ſchools. There are, in different parts 
of the republic, ſchools ſuperior to the primary 
ſchools, and at leaſt one for every two depart- 
ments. There is for the whole republic a na- 
tional inſtitution, charged to collect 1 
to improve the arts and ſciences ..“. 

I hope that theſe ſchools will be inſtituted up- 
on a good plan, and ſincerely wiſh that they may 
be attended with much utility. But there is one 
very eſſential defect, which it is impoſſible to 
overlook; there is no public fund ſet apart to 
encourage men of abilities to dedicate their life 
to the office of inſtruction. The plan of provi- 


ding only proper accommodation for inſtructors, 


without-appointing any ſalary, might be intro- 
duced with advantage into ſeveral great towns. 


In great towns there is generally a ſufficient 


'D2 | number 
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number of pupils to reward the labours of men 
of talents; and therefore great ſalaries in ſuch 
caſes would not only be ſuperfluous, but hurt- 
ful. But to withhold ſalaries from all teachers, 
would deprive the country villages and hamlets 
altogether of the means vf inſtruction. If coun- 
try ſchoolmaſters had no ſalary, they could not 
live by their office. | In many pariſhes in Scot- 
land, it is well known that the fees of the ſchool 
for the whole year do not amount to more than 
a few pounds, not half ſo much as a day-labourer 
in many places can earn. And unleſs an addi- 
tion, in ſome form or other, be ſoon made to 
the parochial ſalaries, the conſequence muſt in- 
evitably be, that the character of ſchoolmaſter 
will be deſpiſed, and the candidates for the 
office will degenerate ſo much, that it will be- 
come a matter of little conſequence whether 
there be any inſtructors or not. In this caſe, 
what is to become of the common people? They 


muſt again fall back into the rudeneſs of the 


dark ages, and be ready to join with every de- 
magogue who will rear the ſtandard of revolt. 
The love of learning, and the generoſity which 
prevails among a great proportion of the wealthy 


inhabitants of Great Britain, will, I truſt, pre- 


vent ſuch evils from coming upon our country. 

But if there be reaſon to dread ſuch conſequen- 

ces in Britain, what muſt be the caſe in France, 

where no means of ſubſiſtence are offered to the 
| teachers 
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teachers? The probability is, that in all poor 
country places there will be no teachers at all, 
and the people muſt remain unacquainted with 
the firft principles of knowledge. They will be 
taught neither to read nor to write, but will be- 
come as ignorant as the ſavage of the deſert.— 
This is the new mode of civilizing mankind ! 
But-though the French have made- ſome ap- 
parent proviſion for the inſtruction of the young, 
they have entirely neglected the inſtruction of 
the old. Yet, is it a matter of no importance 
that there ſhould be ſome regular inſtitution, by 
which men of all ages may be reminded of the 
duties which they owe to God, to their neigh- 
bour, and to themſelves ? Is it poflible that im- 
mortal beings ſhould think it their duty to. make 
regulations concerning the make or-the colour of 
their clothes (which the French have done in 
their aſſemblies), and yet ſhould deem it unne- 
ceſſary to eſtabliſh the means by which men 
might be inſtructed in the great doctrines of mo- 
rality and religion ? that rewards ſhould be of- 
fered to the man who ſhould diſcover the eaſieſt 
proceſs of making ſaltpetre; and yet that no en- 
couragement ſhould be given to thoſe who are 
employed in adminiftering the. heavenly balm of 
conſolation-to the wounded- ſpirit, whoſe inſtrue- 
tions tend to raiſe men to the dignity of angels, 
and who point the way to immortal bliſs ? 


1 
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I am perfectly aware, that there are inconve- 
niences attending an eſtabliſned church, and that 
it is difficult to render it fo ſuſceptible of im- 
provement in its forms as to keep pace with the 
progreſs of the ſciences. But do not inconve- 
niences attend all human inſtitutions? Ought 
we then to form no inſtitutions, becauſe we can- 
not render them perfect? I know that one ele- 
gant and reſpectable author has endeavoured to 
prove, that a government ought to eſtabliſh” no 
church, but ſhould permit all its ſubjects to 
chooſe what form of religion they pleaſe; * But 
that gentleman lived in a very different ſtate of 
ſociety from that in which we live. Indeed it 
appears impoſſible that any man of reflection and 
virtue can look abroad upon the ſcenes paſſing 
in the preſent age, and continue to eſpouſe that 
opinion. If you deſtroy the eſtabliſhed religion 
without ſubſtituting a more perfect religion in 
its place, you give unbounded ſcope to thoſe ideas 
of atheiſm and irreligion which have been lately 


diſſeminated with diabolical care among the 


lower ranks. If the whole ſociety are not qua- 
lified to protect and encourage religion, how 
is it to be expected that individuals can do it? 
And if ideas hoſtile to religion were once ſpread 
among the common people, do you flatter your- 
ſelves that ſufficient funds would be ſupplied by 
voluntary contribution to ſupport the teachers of 

BE religion ? 
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religion? No. Religious inſtructors would be 
declared unneceſſary, and men would be diſpoſed 
to ſpend that money upon luxuries and refine- 
ments which ought to have * their reli- 
sio knowledge. 

In civilized countries, the "Ele be arts, and 
ſciences, may be taught with ſucceſs by private 
perſons, who receive no other compenſation for 
their {kill and labour than the fees of their pu- 
pils. The reaſon is obvious: A knowledge of 
the arts paves the way to the acquiſition of 
wealth; ſome knowledge of the languages and 
ſciences is neceſſary to ſucceſs in many profeſs 
ſions; and to men of rank and fortune it is deem- 
ed a faſhionable accompliſhment. For teachers of 
languages, arts, and ſciences, there is therefore a 
certainty of emolument, at leaſt in great towns, 
where the concourſe of ſcholars is ſufficient to 
furniſh an ample income. 

There is, however, a complete difioQion, to 
be made between the voluntary ſupport which 
the world is diſpoſed to give to teachers of the 
arts and ſciences, and what it is inclined to give 
to religious inſtructors. Suppoſe then the church 
eſtabliſhment were deſtroyed, what motives would 
remain to incite a ſufficient number of men of 
abilities and learning to dedicate their lives to 
the duties of a clergyman ? I am convinced that 


there are many worthy men of ſuch beneyolence 
of 
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of diſpoſition, as to reckon the pleaſure of doing 
good a ſufficient recompenſe. But, alas! there 
is too much reaſon to fear, that the hope of do- 
ing good in ſuch a ſituation would often be a fal- 
lacious motive. Every man who devotes his 
time to the duties of the clerical office, muſt ei- 
ther have an independent revenue of his own, or 
muſt derive his ſupport from the liberality of 
others. But if his ſubſiſtence depend entirely 
upon the liberality of his hearers, there is the 
utmoſt danger left his diſcourſes be too much in- 
fluenced, perhaps inſenfibly, by the paſſions and 
prejudices of his hearers. On the other hand, 
an eſtabliſhed church, inſtead of following the 
faſhionable ſentiments of the times, may enlight- 
en and guide the minds of men. 
It will certainly be objected to this conclu- 


ion, Do not the diſſenters ſupport their teachers 


by voluntary contribution? Have not many of 
them as ample an income as the members of the 
eſtabliſhed church? Are they not equally belo- 
ved by their hearers, and their inſtructions liſten- 
ed to with as much attention and reſpect? I wiſh 
all this may be true, and I rejoice in the hope 
that it is ſo: yet there is no reaſon to retract the 
opinions already delivered concerning the im- 
portance and neceſſity of an eſtabliſhed church. 
For who does not ſee that it is to the eſtabliſhed 
church the diſſenting teachers are indebted for 
all 
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all the advantages they enjoy? For the ſtipend 
of the parochial clergy is a ſtandard to which 
vanity leads the people to aſſimilate what is to be 
given to the man of theit choice: And the per- 
manence of the eſtabliſhed church gives perma- 
nence to the principles which induce a portion 
of the people to pay for inſtructors of their own. 
But were the eſtabliſhed church once deſtroyed, 


the diflenting teachers would find, to their mor- 


 tification and aſtoniſhment, that the ruin of the 
church would be as fatal to them as it would be 
injurious to religion, Howeyer paradoxical this 
aſſertion may ſeem to many, all men of reflec- 
tion among them will ſee, that it is their intereſt 
not to deſtroy the church. Let them look to A- 
merica, and their opinion will be decide. 

Upon this ſubject all analogical reaſoning from 


the arts and ſciences is falſe and deceitful : for 


the ſituation of a clergyman is entirely different 
from. that of a teacher of the arts and ſciences. 
A teacher of an art or ſcience gives inſtructions 
upon a ſubject which has no tendency: to excite 
the paſſions, and which does not affect the moral 
character or conduct of his pupils: but a reli- 
gious inſtructor, who is duly impreſſed with a 
ſenſe of the importance and reſponſibility of his 


office, will not only inſtruct his hearers in the 


great truths of religion; he will admoniſh, he will 
warn, he will rebuke. If he ſincerely deſire 
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be uſeful, he muſt not allow himſelf to be fetter- 
ed in the diſcharge of his duty by the fear of 
offending ſome of his hearers, or the wiſh of 
pleaſing others. Now, if he be not proof againſt 
all temptations (and who can pretend to be ſo?), 
he will be continually Hable to be influenced by 
the defire of pleaſing the hearers on whom he 
depends for his ſubſiſtence, whether this can be 
beſt done by political addreſs and by flattery, 12 
by giving way to their prejudices, to their paſ- 
ſions, and to their vices. I would as ſoon enact 
a law, that a judge ſhould be paid for his deci- 

fion by the parties which appeal to juſtice, as 
that the clergy ſhould be maintained by their 
hearers. 
It has been aid, that by making a clergyman 
independent, he is apt to become negligent and 
Nothfal. But this can never be the caſe with 
men who have any regard to charaQer; and 
where a regard to character is wanting, it can 
never be ſupplied by making a man dependent. 
The beſt way to create and preſerve a ſenſe of 
character, experience deelares, is, to make men 
independent. If then the making of clergymen 
independent will not diſpoſe them to act virtu- 
ouſly, dependence upon the humour and caprice 
of the multitude may indeed teach them hypo- 
criſy, and cringing, and flattery; but it can never 
tend to form Wy * deciſion and invincible 
fortitude 
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fortitude which lenge Accompany an upright 


mind. 
It muſt candidly by Br org has an 


eſtabliſhed church has ſometimes been tyrannical, 
and has attempted to engroſs all power, tempo- 
ral as well as ſpiritual : but we know that the 
beſt things have been abuſed; learning has been 
often converted into pedantry, reaſon has dwin- 
dled into ſophiſtry, governments of every ſpecies 
have degenerated into tyranny, and religion has 
been perverted to the worſt of purpoſes, If an 
eſtabliſhed church has errors, let them be cor- 
rected : but becauſe an eſtabliſhed church has 
ſometimes abuſed its power, let no nation ſay, 
We will have no eftabliſhed church. For this is 
to ſay, we will have no church, we will have no 
religious inſtructors, we will have no religion. 
A ſtate without a church is like a ſhip without a 
helm: and that ſtate which gives no encourage» 
ment to the teachers of religion, neglects the 
moſt obvious and certain means of making its 
ſubjects civilized, virtuous, and happy. Shall a 
government enact ſanguinary laws to puniſh 


crimes, and ſhall it employ no methods to pre- 
vent them ? Shall it baniſh or bring to the ſcaf- 
fold every year thouſands of unhappy men, men 
often of diſtinguiſhed abilities (for it requires 
abilities to be a villain)? and ſhall it attempt no 
mild . lenient preventives? Of all antidotes 
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againſt crimes, religion is the moſt humane, the 
moſt ſalutary, and the moſt powerful. A ſtate 
ought therefore to be as careful to propagate pure 
religion, as to make wiſe and beneficent laws. 


Some philoſophers have aſſerted, that ſociety, 


when left to itſelf, will naturally ſeek after reli- 
gious knowledge. But;there is not a fingle rea- 
fon to believe that men will ſpontaneouſly culti- 
vate religious knowledge, any more than there is 
to expect that every man would become a good 
citizen if the laws were aboliſned. Indeed I 
would as ſoon believe that an abolition: of the 
criminal law would render the whole race of 
piekpockets, ſharpers, and highwaymen, ſober, 
honeſt, and induftrious, as that the deſtruction of 
the eſtabliſhed church would promote the cauſe 
of virtue and religion. - 

But the authors of the Rights of Man, and 
forne of the moſt eminent of the French philoſo- 
phers, have conſidered religion as uſeleſs, and 
the Chriſtian religion as a vain and abſurd ſu- 
perſtition, which it was the duty of enlightened 
men to oppoſe and deſtroy. This opinion, when 
traced to its origin, muſt be aſcribed to a degree 
of ignorance that is diſgraceful; to a degree of 
vanity, arrogance, and preſumption, which no 


_ wiſe man ever diſplayed; or to a degree of 


wickedneſs which, for the honour of human na- 


IP Gon ng eats A plan was 
: formed 
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formed many years ago by Voltaire, with the ex- 
preſs intention of overturning the Chriſtian re- 
ligion. I am weary (ſaid that author) of hear- 
ing people repeat, that twelve men were ſuffi- 
cient to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity; I will prove that 
one man is able to overthrow it *.“ In this con- 
ſpiracy he was joined by Frederic II. of Pruſſia, 
D' Alembert, and Diderot. Theſe men digeſted 
a plan into a regular form, with the deſigu of at- 
tacking Chriſtianity in every manner poſſible. 
Their firſt ſtep was to poiſon the minds of the 
learned by diſſeminating  irreligious opinions. 
In order to conceal their malignant deſign un- 
der the moſt ſpecious appearances, they made 
the doſe as ſweet and palatable as poſſible with- 
out diminiſhing its ſtrength f. With this view 
they planned the Encyclopedie, a Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences. So vaſt an undertaking, con- 
ducted by men whoſe reputation for taſte and 
learning had ſpread over Europe, would certain- 
ly be read and ſtudied; and as it was not very 
probable that ſuch a book ſhould be publiſhed 
| with 


— * 


Vie de Voltaire, par Condorret. 

+ The facts which follow, alle checks affine 
Chriſtianity, are taken from Memoires pour Servir a Þ Hiſtoire 
du Facobiniſme, written by the Abbe Baruel. This is a moſt 
curious and intereſting publication, and abounds with facts 
which appear to be perfectly authentic. 
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with the intention of undermining Chriſtianity, 
they hoped to ſteal upon the learned when off their 
guard, and to inſtil their deiſtical ſentiments before 


the plot cauld be diſcovered. The plan which they 
have purſued in that work correſponded with theſe 
ideas. To give an example; they have treated 
the articles God, LizzrTY, and Sour, with as 
much appearance of ſeriouſneſs and reſpect, and 
have given all the proper arguments with as fair a 
ſhow of fidelity as the moſt virtuous philoſopher 
could have done; but under the words Dzmon- 
STRATION and CORRUPTION, they have under- 
mined every argument which . 5 0 employ- 
ed in the former articles. | 

But it was not aig: 1 to corrupt he ackods 
of the learned reſpecting the evidences and great 
doctrines of religion; it was neceſſary to attack 
the church, and its natural defenders the clergy. 
The wealth of the church was very great, and 
the hope of ſharing its ſpoils was a ſufficient al- 
lurement to induce the infidel minifters of Louis 
XV. to plot its deſtruction. A project had been 
formed with this view ſo early as the year 1745, 
by M. D'Argenſon, the great patron of Voltaire. 
The ſucceſſors of that miniſter entered fully into 
this ſcheme; but being ſenſible that it was too 
bold and hazardous to attempt openly, they 
adopted the reſolution of carrying it ſlowly and 


- clandeſtinely into execution. They firſt propo- 
ſed 
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ſed to deſtroy thoſe religious orders which were 
leaſt numerous, and would be leaſt apt to rouſe 
the vigilance of the clergy: Above all, they 
aimed at the deſtruction of the Jeſuits z a ſociety 
{ diſtinguiſhed for its numbers, its learning, and 
its influence, as to preſenta formidable bulwark 
againſt the aſſaults of the conſpirators. | The Je- 

_ ſuits, who were ſuppoſed to amount to 20,000 
in number, were entruſted with the education 
of the young, and were the. ableſt defenders of 
revealed religion. It was therefore evident, that 
till their overthrow ſhould be accompliſhed; the 
pillars of the church could not be ſhaken. This 
darling object was at length attained, The ſen- 
tence of baniſhment was iſſued againſt the Je- 
ſuits, by which France was deprived of ſome of 
its greateſt ornaments and moſt uſeful ſubjects. 
The deſtruction of the Jeſuits, it was expe&- 
ed, would be accompanied with the downfal of 
the church. The Abbe Baruel mentions a cu- 
rious anecdote upon this ſubject. Three ambaſ- 
ſadors were one day converſing with the Duc de 
Choifeul, who was a zealous patron of infidelity. 
One of the ambaſſadors ſaid, that if he ſhould 
ever have any power, he would deſtroy all the 
religious orders except the Jeſuits, whom he 
would ſpare becauſe they were uſeful inſtructors. 
„And I (ſaid Choiſeul), if I had the power, would 
deſtroy none but 2 Jeſuits; becauſe, if their in- 
ſtructions 
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ſtructions were withdrawn, all the other religi- 
ous orders would fall of their own accord.” To 
the great mortification of the conſpirators, the 
church continued to ſtand after the exile of the 
Jeſuits. They therefore next . to 0 
liſh all the religious orders. 

Frederic of Pruſſia advided, them to remain a. 
tisfied at preſent with deſtroying theſe; and that 
the time would come when the biſhops would 
be ſo little regarded, that ſovereigus might diſ- 
poſe of them as they pleaſed, _- 

While the conſpirators were engaged in hs 


execution of theſe plans, a ſcheme was formed 


by Voltaire, which he thought might be produc- 
tive of the moſt important conſequences, This 
was to eſtabliſh a ſeminary of infidels, who might 
openly teach their peculiar doctrines, and pro- 
pagate them over the world; —doctrines! ſuch 
as muſt ſtrike every good man with aſtoniſhment 
and horror. They taught, that there is no other 
difference between virtue and vice than the love 


of pleaſure and pain; that remorſe is nothing 
but the fear of men and of laws; and that a man 
is no more to be cenſured or puniſhed for being 


vicious than for being ſquint- eyed or hunch- 
backed. They farther taught, that the fear of 


God is folly; for God makes no diſtinction be- 
tween virtue and vice; and therefore that a bad 
* when it is attended with utility, is law- 


ful 
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ful, and can be committed without remorſe: 
Theſe were the favourite opinions entertained 
by Voltaite and his aſſociates. To hat ſhock- 
ing depravity muſt that mind be reduced which 
can, for a moment, harbour opinions ſo degra- 
ding to human nature, and ſo unworthy of the 
perfections of God! Cauld the evil prineiple of 
Loroaſter, or the moſt malignant of the infernal 
crew, conceive ſentiments ſo. falſe; ſo vile, ſo 
abandoned? Let the men who gloried in theſe 
preſumed to call themſelves philoſophers, and 
pretended that they were influended ſolely by 
the philanthropic defire of enlightening mankind. 

Voltaire, well knowing that the influence of 
the clergy could prevent this: deiſtical academy 
from being created in France, applied to the | 
King of Pruſſia for permiſſion to eſtabliſh it at 
Cleves. He propoſed to Frederie (fays the edi- 
tor of their correſpondence) : to eſtabliſh at 
Cleves a little colony of French philoſophers, 
who might be able to ſpeak the truth boldly, 
without fearing miniſte rs, prieſts, or parliaments. 
Had Frederic been only a philoſopher and not 
a king. he would probably have acquieſced in 
this propoſal without deniandiag any conditions; 
for he was as great an'anfideljas-Voltaire :- but 
Frederick!s ſituation as a king taught him to act 
with wäſdom, when his grindiplas as a philoſo- 


pher would have led him wrong. He agreed to 
S eſs Voltaire's 
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Voltaire's requeſt, only upon condition that the 
colony ſhould reſpect thoſe who ought to be re- 
ſpeed, and would keep within the bounds of 
decency in their writings. This grand ſcheme 
for converting mankind to .infidelity, and for 
propagating immoral ſentiments, fell to the 
ground from the ſelfiſhneſs of D' Alembert and 
the other heads of the conſpiracy, who could not 
be prevailed upon to relinquiſh the blandiſh- 
ments of the city of Paris from the _ of en- 
WN mankind. 

But though the Babe did not ſueceed 
in forming their intended ſettlement at Cleves, 
they ſucceeded in another plan, which was more 
congenial to their wiſhes, and not leſs injurious 
to religion. The French Academy was at one 
time perhaps the moſt reſpeQable ſociety of learn- 
ed men in Europe. It was compoſed of the moft 
eminent poets, the moſt eloquent orators, and the 
moſt illuſtrious philoſophers and hiſtorians. Nor 


were candidates admitted into this ſociety ſolely 


on account of abilities, or learning, or taſte, 
however diſtinguiſhed they might be in theſe ; a 
defect in moral character, or any diſreſpect ſhown 
to religion, was deemed a ſufficient reaſon for ex- 
cluding men of the greateſt talents and reputa- 


tion. But at length, by the influence of the 


other infidel minifters, 


was ſurrounded, Voltaire, 
Diderot, 


Duke de Choiſeul 
with whom the ki 
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Dide ot, and D'Alembert, obtained admiſſion.” 
Theſe three men produced ſo entire a revolution 
in the academy, that impiety, inſtead of being a 
reaſon for excluding, became the principal rea- 
ſon for admitting members. So completely did 
they ſucceed in this artful project, that of the forty 
members, of which the academy conſiſted, there 
was only one man diſtinguiſhed for his regard to 
religion. This was M. Beauzet “. This gentle- 
man told the Abbe Baruel, that he had one day 
aſked D'Alembert how he came to think of pro- 
poſing him for a member, when he knew him to 
entertain opinions ſo different from the reſt of 
the academy? D' Alembert replied, I do not 
wonder at your aſtoniſnment; but we wanted a 
grammarian, and there was none of us that poſ- 
ſeſſed ſuch merit in that ſcience as you: we 
know that you believe in God; but as we know 
you to be a good man, we propoſed you, becauſe 
we had no philoſopher to ſupply your place.” - 
They had inftilled their opinions into the 
minds of a great proportion of the philoſophers 
and men of letters. In this number we may 
mention the names of Preret, Boulanger, the 
Marquis D' Argens, La Metrie, La Harpe, and 
Condorcet ; and it is with the utmoſt reluctance 
| 2 | and 
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* Memoires pour Servir a Þ Hiſtoire do Jacobiniſme, tom, 1. þ. 145: 
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and regret that we add the names of Buffon and 
Marmontel, who were ignorant of the ulti- 
mate views of the conſpitators. Moſt of the 
French miniſters before the revolution were dif- 
ciples of Voltaire, as the Marquis D' Argenſon, 
the Duc de Choiſeul, Maleſherbes, Maurepas, 
Turgot, Brienne, and Neckar; for even Neckar 
is agcuſed of attempting to diſſeminate the phi- 
loſophy of Voltaire. Brienue is ſaid to have of- 
fered bimſelf as a candidate for the biſhoprig of 
Paris, that he might the more eaſily, under the 
maſk of religion, diſſuſe irreligious principles. 
The conſpirators having thus corrupted the pri- 
mary ſcurces of knowledge, next endeavoured 
to poiſon; eyery ſtream. T hoſe who were deem- 
ed men of learning, as well as thoſe who ſat at 
the helm of the ſtate, beiag ſeduced, nothing re- 
mained but to corrupt the common people. 
When once the thinking part of the nation were 
miſled, this was no difficult matter.. 
The corruption of the common people was at- 
tempted chiefly by the publication of immoral 
and impious books. At the time when it was 
difficult to publiſh ſuch writings in France, they 
were printed in Holland. But when by the pa- 
tronage of the Duc de Choiſeul and Maleſherbes 
greater indulgence was given to the licentiouſneſs . 
of the preſs, books, abounding with deiſtical, a- 
theiſtical, and immoral ſentiments, were circula- 
3 79 , | ted 
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ted with zeal. In ſome of theſe; as Le Militaire 
Philaſophe, De Bon Sens, Les Doutes,” L' Impoſture 
Sacerdotale,the moſt odious opinions were deliver- 
ed. It was affirmed in the firſt of theſe, that the 
Univerfal Cauſe, the God of the philoſophers, of the 
Jews, and of the Chriſtians, is a mere chimera, a 
phantom of the imagination. In the ſecond; it was 
aſſerted, that the works of nature do not prove 
the exiſtence of God, for theſe works are the ne- 
ceſſary effects of matter variouſly modiſied. In 
the third, this doctrine, ſo ſalutary to the wick- 
ed, was taught, that there is no God, no diffe- 
rence between good and evil, no diſtinction be» 
tween virtue and vie. 
A great variety of books of this deſcription 
was written by Voltaire and his diſciples, and 
diſperſed over the whole kingdom. The Abbé 
Barnet has quoted 'a memorial drawn up by M. 
Bertins, keeper of the privy purſe to Louis XV. 
in which that gentleman fully laid open this diſ- 
honourable conduct. After mentioning his ſuſ- 
picions that impious books were circulated thro? 
the country, he goes on, I ſuſpected that thoſe 
who fold books were the agents of the philoſo- 
phers. In my journeys to the country; L applied 
myſelf to them. When they offered to ſell me 
their books, I ſaid to them, What books can you 
have? catechiſms, without doubt, or prayer 
books; nothing elſe is read in the villages. At 
theſe 
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theſe words I ſaw them ſmile. No, replied they, 
theſe are not the books we ſell; we do much 
better with the works of Voltaire, Diderot, 
and the other philoſophers. I reſumed, What ! 
peaſants purchaſe Voltaire and Diderot ? how 
can they buy books ſo dear? 'The reply was, 
We can ſell them at fix ſous (three pence Ster- 
ling). each volume, and yet have a handſome 
profit. 'They then acknowledged, that the books 
coft them nothing ; that they received whole 
bales of them without knowing from whom they 
came, ö — 
derate price.” 

We ſhould be ed to "RIF that the de 
rators would have been fully ſatisfied with put- 
ting ſo many ſprings in motion ; but they were 
fo ardent to accompliſh their ſcheme, that they 
were reſolved to leave nothing unattempted. 
They eſtabliſhed a ſecret committee, whoſe of- 
fice was to recommend ſchoolmaſters to coun- 
try places, preceptors to great families, and prog 
| feffors to colleges. They kept up a correſpon- 
dence with the provinces, and even with foreign 
countries. By theſe means they were informed 
of every vacancy that happened in ſchools or 
colleges; they knew who were the candidates, 
what was their character, and what intereſt was 
neceſſary to enſure ſucceſs to their diſciples. A- 
bove all things, this committee was anxious to 

| | obtain 
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obtain for their atheiſtical converts the office of 
ſuperintending the education of princes. | By 
their recommendation, Condilhac and De Leire 
were made preceptors to the prince of Parma, 


and they uſed every method they could deviſe 


to prevail upon Louis XVI. to entruſt the dau- 
phin to the care of their pupils. It was from 
this committee, which had aſſumed the name of 
Economiſts, that the in pious books iſſued which 
were circulated in France. Voltaire was perpe- 
tual preſident; and the principal members were 
D'Alembert, Turgot, Condorcet, Diderot, La 
Harpe, and Lamoignon. The tranſactions of this 
dark conſpiracy were at length brought to light 
by Leroy, who had ated as ſecretary, but who 
was. conſtrained by en and horror to make 
a full confeſſion. 

Beſides theſe regular plans for the ſubrerion 
of Chriſtianity, a - moſt extraordinary project oc- 
curred-to Voltaire, which had never been pro- 
poſed ſince it had been in vain attempted by Ju- 


lian in the height of his power. That emperor, _ 


anxious to exterminate the Chriſtian religion, 
and hoping to. deſtroy the evidence by which it 
was ſupported, had ordered the temple of Jeru- 
ſalem to be rebuilt. | It was ſuppoſed, that if this 
object could be accompliſhed, the prophecies of 


- Jeſus Chriſt would be proved falſe. Full of the 


ſame. hopes, Voltaire petitioned the Empreſs of 
| | Ruſſia 


- 
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Ruſſia to obtain leave of Ali Bey, the conqueror 
of Egypt and Syria, to recal the Jews, and to re. 
build the temple of Jeruſalem. But we have 
reaſon to believe, that the ces Ruſſia took 
no concern in the matte. 9; | 
The plan of overturning the Chrigin religion 
did not terminate with the death of Voltaire and 
his aſſociates, who died with a degree of remorſe 
and horror ſhocking to relate &. It. was carried 
e nh enn G5 nere 
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»The death of theſe enemies of Chriſtianity was ſo extraor- 
en hv ine fanfic pee + pe Hebeln: Valait 
perceiving, his death at hand, ſent for the Abbe Gaultier, in 
whoſe preſence he made a declaration, that he died in the Ca- 
tholic Faith, hoping that the Divine mercy would pardon all 
His fins; and if he had offended the church, he intreated for- 
giveneſs. Immediately after, his bedchamber was befeged by 
'  'Diferot and D'Alembert;/and twenty other conſpirators jj but 
they came only to be witneſſes of their maſter's miſery aud 
their own diſgrace. When they appeared, he loaded them with 
curſes and reproaches. 10 Begone (ſaid be), for it was you 
who brooght me to this condition ; begone, I could haye done = 
-without you, but you could not do without me ; and what 
pitiful glory have you gained fot me! Then; by turns, he be- 
3 ga 0 call upon God and to blaſpheme him. With an accent 
5 of remorſe: he repeated Jeſus Chriſt. Thea he complained that 
| alen abandoned of God and of men. His phyſicians, and in 
. ular, ular, M. Tronchin, came to offer their relief; but they | 
2 | 2. out, declaring that they had ſeen the terrible ſpectacle of 
ua wicked man dying. M. Tronchin affirmed, that the faries | 
7 e e IE to thoſe of Voltaire ; and the Mare - 
BEL f chal 
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on by their diſciples - with unabated vigour, and 
at length conſummated by'the Convention, This 
Aſſembly firſt robbed the clergy of the funds 
which were allotted to theni by ancient laws, and 
for the ſecurity of which the public faith had 
been folemnly pledged. Being ftripped of their 
lawful poſſeſſions,” 24,000 of them were aſſaſſina- 
ted, and the reſt were driven into baniſhment. 
Then the Convention aboliſhed the Chriſtian, 
era, ſubſtituting in its place the date of the cala- 
mities of France. They put an end to the Sun- 
day, o one or the moſt bleſſed inſtitutions of ſocie- 

enen 9 


chal de Richelieu, who 4 this diſmal Ben withdrew 
with horror, tepeating theſe words, © It is too much; it is im- 
poſſible to bear it!” Voltaire died on the zoth of May 1778. 
D' Alembert died five years after, in November 178 3. Con- 
dorcet, fearing that in His laſt moments he might betray all the 
weakneſs of his niaſter, guarded his bedchamber from every vi- 
fitor, till the uthappy man expired ; and then pretended that 
he died calm and undaunted. But in aa unguarded moment he 
diſcovered the horrors of the dying man. IF 1 had not been 
there (faid he) he alfo would have flinched.” This preſents us 
with the picture of the wretched D'Alembert, ſtung. with re- 
morſe for what was paſt, and anticipating the horrors of the fu- 
ture ; with Condorcet by his fide, haunting him like an obſtinate 
and relentleſs fiend, to check the tears of contrition, and to ſtifle 
the feelings of repentance. 

At length the fate of Diderot alſo approached [July 1784). 


ee 5 
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ty; which, was a day of reſt to the weary, a day 
of inſtruction to the ignorant, a day of devotion 
to the pious. By the firſt of theſe changes, they 
evidently intended to. deſtroy the remembrance 
of the birth of Jeſus Chriſt; and by the ſecond, 
to put an end to the commemoration of bis re- 
ſurrection from the dead. Is it poſſible that theſe 
are the real friends of the human race, who 
would gi; to bury in oblivion the two moſt ex- 

48 traordinary - 
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different from his own. He had gained the affection of Dide- 
rot by his good behaviour, and particularly by his aſſiduity in his 
laſt illneſs--Senfible; from the ſymproms which he perceived, that 
the, philoſopher had not long to live, he addreſſed him with fo 
much gentleneſs and affeQion, awakened him ſo thoroughly to 
a ſenſe of his danger, that the dying man ſhed tears, thanked 
his ſecretary for his kindneſs, and promiſed to deliberate ſeriouſly 
upon the part which he was now to take. The conſequence 
of this deliberation was a requeſt. that a prieſt ſhould. be ſent | 
for. The cure of St Sulpice accordingly was called, and 
viſited him ſeveral times. But while be was preparing to 
publiſh a, recantation of his errors, the conſpirators diſcovered 
the whole tranſaction. Hearing that Diderot was viſited by a 
prieſt, they were alarmed; and, hurried with the zeal of infernal 
ſpirits to the bed of their dying maſter, they perſuaded him 
that he was not ſo ill as was repreſented, and that the air of 
the country would ſoou re-eſtabliſh his health. Thus did they 
drag from his death-bed the unhappy man in the moments of 
penitence, They carried him to the country, where they n never 
quitted him ul they law him expire, 


< | 
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traordinary and: moſt intereſting events that have 
happened ſince the creation of the world; who 
would bereave us of the nobleſt ſyſtem of 'mora- 
lity, the moſt ſublime-and-amjable-example, and 
the moſt magnificent and animating proſpects 
which were ever preſented tothe hopes 0 
imagination of mankind! ,, 

But leſt the people ſhould feel ſome lt of 
* bee or ſhould tremble at the anticipation 
of the puniſhment which awaits the wicked at 
the day of judgment, it was decreed; and engraved 
on the tombs of their fathers, that dea /h 4s an 
eternal ſleep. The religion of reaſon was now 
proclaimed. But what ſort of religion or of rea- 
ſon could that be, which declared as a principle 
that man is not immortal; and conſequently not 
accountable to God, the Judge of all, but be- 
comes like a clod of the valley, conſigned to eter- 
nal inſenſibility? How degrading a doctrine 
how inconſiſtent with the character of man, and 
the goodneſs and wiſdom of our heavenly Fa- 
ther! 

Will it be believed by poſterity, at whoſe bar 
the agents of the French Revolution muſt again 
be tried, will it be believed, that the legiſlators 
of a nation, which ſo long had been called Chriſ- 
tian, did openly, in the face of the world, ſet up a 
proſtitute to be adored as the goddeſs of reaſon ? 
Will it be believed, that it was neceſſary, in the 

G2 end 
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end of the 18th century of the Chriſtian era, to 

proclaim the exiſtence of God? 'Yet Robeſpierre 

thought this nectflary., To the conduct of this 
unprincipled man many impious and immoral in- 

novations are juſtly to be aſcribed :' But the plan 

for deſtroying religion is too ſyſtematic, too ex- 

tenſive, and has been too long continued ſince 

his death, to be attributed to him alone, The N 

preſent government are ſtill carrying on ho- 

ſtilities againſt it, In the month of October 1798, 

it was determined by the central adminiſtration 

of the Seine, that Paris ſhould be divided into 

wards inſtead of pariſhes,” and that the churches 

belonging to theſe ſhould in future be called 

Temples, and be conſecrated to Concord, to Ge- 

nius; to Agriculture, to Old Age, to Youth, to 

Peace, to Labour, and other abſtract words, 

which have never been 5 except in poetry 

and Nur A e 5 
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Sxor. IV. Of the Third Duty of Gavernment. | 
_ | Brsrpxs preſerving the capacity, and furniſh, 
ing the means of knowledge and virtue, it is al- 
# fo the Nes of every goverment to remove, as 
: © 42 ha . l MY \ 
| 4 8 Propagateur of the 6th Brumaire, 7th year. 
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much as poſſible; all temptations to vice, to be 
more careful to prevent than to puniſh-crimes. - 

It is the duty of every individual to promote 
the happineſs of ſociety as much as he can. But 
whatever is the duty of every man, muſt be the 
duty of every government, which is a combina- 
tion of the power and wiſdom of individuals to 
promote the common good. If it be the duty 
of parents to watch over the morals of their chil- 
dren, ig it be the duty of maſters to preſerve 


their ſervants from vice, it muſt alſo be the duty 
of government, the parent and guide, the patrom 


and protector of ſociety, to preſerve all het chil 
dren from temptation. It is not enough that a 
government guard with vigilance the rights of 
the nation; it is not enough” that it enter into 
war in defence of its manufaQures, of its com- 
merce, of its laws, of its liberty it muſt alſo 
drive far away every ſource of temptation to li- 
centiouſneſs, to irreligion, to vice of every kind. 
One might venture with confidence to aſſert, 
that there is nothing which a government can do 


that is of half ſo much conſequence to ſociety as : 


to preſerve it from temptation. © Remove temp- 
tations, {and you will fecure-every right of man 

which man ought to poſſeſs; remove temptation, 
and you will prevent crimes more effectually 
than by ſevere laws and daily executions. 
«4 1 * A mon r. Every 
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1. Every father who performs his duty to his 
children will, with the moſt anxious vigilance, 
keep them from the contagious influence of irre- 


ligious, of immoral, of licentious publications; 
he will remoye every book that tends to vitiate 


the imagination, to inflame the paſſions, or to har- 


den the heart. Would not ſuch a father do wiſe- 
ly : Is it poſſible that there exiſts a father who 
would recommend ſuch books to his children, or 
could ſee them in their hands without regret? It 
is to be hoped there are but few ſuch fathers. 


Can it then be improper. for 'a government to 


prohibit the publication of writings which the 
wiſeſt and moſt indulgent father would refuſe to 


his children? There is no ſpecies of temptation, 


no mode of corruption, more eaſy, more power- 
ful, or more ruinous, than immoral writings. To 
permit them to be diſſeminated with impunity, 
would be to licence teachers of iniquity, and to 
encourage thoſe crimes which it is the principal 
end of laws to prevent. Were a man (ſays the 
4 illuſtrious Fletcher of Salton) permitted to make 
6 all-the! ballads of a nation, he needed not to 


_ - 44 care who ſhould make its laws.” Men may 


deſcant in general terms upon the ineſtimable ad- 
vantages of the liberty of the preſs ; they may 


declaim with much eloquence againſt thoſe re- 


ſtraints which might deter any individual from 


giving his Cs freely upon every ſubject ; 


ſtill 
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ſtill it is not the leſs true, that the abuſe of li- 
berty is dangerous. It is therefore the duty 
and intereſt of every individual to guard againſt 
it, as much as it is his duty and intereſt to guard 
againſt ſlavery and oppreſſion. Indeed there is 
always more vice in a licentious than in an en- 
ſla ved country. All extremes are to be avoided: 
we ought not ſurely, from the fear of falling into 
ſlavery, to plunge headlong into licentiouſneſs. 
Tho? it is not conſiſtent with liberty, that no work 
ſhould be publiſhed until the approbation of go- 
vernment be received, yet it is no leſs incompa- 
tible with liberty, that permiſſion ſhould be given 
to publiſh books which would ſap the foundation 
of religion and morality, Neither ought every - 
book againſt religion to be prohibited; for many 
attacks upon religion, by calling forth reaſon in 
its defence, have been the weans of exhibit- 
ing with new ſtrength and brightneſs that reli- 
gion which they, wiſhed to ſully or overwhelm. 
Thoſe only ought to be interdicted which are cal · 
_ culated to deceive and ſeduce, which addreſs the 
paſſions, which excite to unreaſonable diſſatisfac- 
tion, and prompt to turbulence and inſurtection. 
It is the duty then of every government to prohi- 
bit all books of a hurtful tendency ;, and the go- 
vernment which does not vigorouſly check this 
moral peſtilence, will ſoon be ſwept away by the 
effects of the contagion. . 
| France 
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France has ſuffered much from the licentiouſ- 
neſs of the preſs. To this ſource all its calami- 
ties may be traced.” It was the preſs which un- 
- hinged all the opinions which the experience of 
ages had eſtabliſhed, and ſent the whole nation 
to wander in the regions of fancy; it was the preſs . 
which broke down the mounds which reſtrain- 
ed the ravings of imagination, and confined falſe- 
hood and calumny, and overwhelmed France 
with ſeditious and immoral publications. Every 
inſurrection which was raiſed by the Duke of Or- 
leans: and the Jacobins, every aſſaſſination and 
general maſſacre, every attack upon the king, 
was excited and fomented by the unbounded li- 
centiouſneſs of the preſs. 

2. It is the duty of a government to prevent 
üdleneſs arid debauchery; becauſe theſe are the 
ſprings from which crimes innumerable are de- 
rĩved. For this purpoſe public-houſes ought to 
be placed under proper regulations; for many 
public-houſes, and. eſpecially thoſe called tip- 
pling-hotfes, are ſchools of vice, opened for the 
corruption of the young and unwary. It is in 

theſe haunts of diſſipation that the ſeeds of crimes 
are ſown, that the thief is formed for pilfering, 
the ſwindler for defrauding, and the robber for 
violence and murder. Public- houſes, it is evi- 
dent, are neceſſary for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers, and ſometimes for ſocial meetings among 

friends. 
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friends. But for this purpoſe a much ſmaller 
number would be ſufficient. Let .vnly ſuch a 
number be eſtabliſned in every town, village, or 
pariſh, as the clergy and juſtices of peace ſhall | 
judge neceffary. As public-houſes would then 
be in ſome degree a monopoly, let them pay a 
conſiderable tax to government, and let the price 
of their commodities be fixed from time to time 
by an affize, as takes place in the caſe of bread. 
Then let the judicious regulation lately eftabliſh- 
ed in Ireland be adopted, that every town or pa- 
riſh permitting an unlicenſed public-houſe to be 
kept within its bounds, ſhall be fined of a conſi- 
derable ſum, ſuppoſe L. 20 or L. 30, or more, ac- 
cording to the population of the diſtrict. Let 
this fine be rigidly exacted in a few caſes, and 
every man will become a declared enemy to un- 
licenſed public-houſes. At the ſame time, let 


the conduct of the publicans be narrowly inſpe&t- 


ed, and let their licenſe be withdrawn the inftant 
it can be proved that they harbour diſorderly 
company; and the publicans will become every- 
where men of character. Thus the nation will 
be delivered from the greateſt of all nuiſances. 
With the view of reforming the abuſes inci- 
dent to public-houſes, much may be done, much 
has been done, by government, and I hope much 
will be done. But the government of France is 
prohibited by the Declaration of the Rights of 
H Man 
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Man ftom reſtraining any abuſes of this nature. 
It would not, actording to them, be adapted to 
the end of government ; for that reaſon it would 
be the uſurpation of atbitrary power. Therefore, 
however numerous piblic-hoaſes may become in 
France; and however hurtful to the morals of the 
people, there is no remedy left by the conſtitution, 

3. A government ought to prevent the eſta- 
bliſhment of houſes of bad fame. If it were poſ- 
ſible to eompute the number of unfottunate fe- 
and to reckon the number of the other ſex that 
ate brought to a premature death; to eſtimate 
the crimes; the diſtreſs, the agonies of mind, and 
the wretchedneſs which proſtitution produces 
the heart, even of the-profligate ſeducer, would 
 ſhudder-with- horror, To reſtrain this vice in the 
preſent ſtate of ſociety is indeed difficult ; and 
ufilefs government can do fomething, nothing 
can be done; fot à general diſeaſe requires. a ge- 
neral cur. But however little government can 
do, that little ought to be done. Seduction 
might be ſeverely puniſhed, and great privileges 
conferred upon married perſons. The ſeduction 
of a married woman is deemed a great crime ; 
and in all trials for adultery, our judges and ju- 
ries act like dignified beings. But the ſeduction 
of an unmarried woman, though almoſt always 
attended with itretrievable infamy and ruin, is 


not 
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not puniſhed as the atrocity and-direful effects of 
it require. Something indeed has been done to 
put it in the power of unfortunate women to re- 
turn to the path of virtue; for it is impoſſible to 
believe (human nature is not ſo depraved) that 
all unfortunate women are EI * 
doned. 1 5 


In eee e eee, ne 
the unlawful commerce between the fexes is not 
conſidered as a crime. Marriage, which under 
the wiſe and admirable regulations of the Chri- 
ſtian religion has by all men of reſlection and 
virtue been deemed one of the greateſt bleſſings 
of ſociety, has in France been almoſt aboliſhed. 
Properly ſpeaking, there are no marriages in 
France: it is concubinage, and not marriage, that 
prevails; for the connection, which is called a 
union, is diffolved upon the ſlighteſt grounds. In 
the year 1797, the number of marriages in Paris 
amounted to 6538, and the divorces to 1043*; - 
that is, the divorces to the marriages as x to 6. 
Thus, under the pretence of raiſing the female 
ſex to their rights and privileges, they have been 
degraded from that reſpectable rank which they 
deſervedly hold in the civilized world: And 
from beiog eſteemed the rational and morgl com- 
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panion of man, the ſw eetener of all his enjoyments, 
the confidential and affectionate partner of all his 
diſtreſſes woman is condemned to be the ſlave 
of caprice and of fally. Thus the delicate and 
refined ſentiment of love is converted into a yul- 
gar paſſion ; the happineſs of the married ſtate is 
deſtroyed ; the bond between parents and chil. 
dren, between brothers and ſiſters, is weakened, 
if not diſſolved. The conſequences of ſuch a 
practice, eſtabliſhed by law, is of the moſt per- 
nicious nature, and would certainly in the ſpace 

of a few years produce-univerſal licentiouſneſs. 

4. Gaming is another vice very prejudicial to 
ſociety. The loſer is deprived of his property 
which ought to have ſupplied him with the ne- 
ceſſaries and conveniences of life, and fitted him 
to be a uſeful member of ſociety, either as a huſ- 
band, a father, or a brother, ar a man poſſeſſed 
of wealth and benevolent feelings, who had it in 
his power to contribute in ſome degtee to the 
happineſs. of his fellow- creatures. Stripped of 
his property, he is often driven to the moſt dread- 
ful expedients to retrieve what he has loſt, or to 
free himſelf from the horrors of mind which his 
loſſes have produced. On the other hand, the 
winner gains a ſum of money, not by virtuous 
induſtry, not by an honourable exertion of ta- 
lents, but by ſtudied artifices, by taking advan- 
tage of the young, the fimple, and intoxicated. 
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A man who gains a thouſand pounds by a throw 
of the dice, or by a lucky deal at cards, is likely 
to ſquander it in extravagance and vice. Thus, 
whether a gameſter loſe or gain, he will proba- 
bly acquire 'ruinous habits. Hence gaming is 
productive of crimes of the moſt atrocious nature. 
It hurries on the loſer to theft, to forgery, to rob- 
bery, and ſuicide ; it allures the gainer to de- 
ceit, diſhoneſty, and debauchery, and deſtroys all 
the principles of honour and duty. To repreſs 
ſuch a crime is the duty of every government. 
In Great Britain many ſpecies of gaming are pro- 
hibited ; and I hope yet to ſee it receive a mortal 
wound in the abolition of every thing that tends 
to cheriſh ſo dangerous a paſſion. The effects of 
the lottery upon the morals of the people are, in 
ſome places, too remarkable to eſcape obſeryation. 
Mr Colquhoun, in his very valuable. and inte- 
reſting account of the Police of the City of Lon- 
don, has ſhewn the effects of the lottery to be 
ſuch in that metropolis. as to call for a ſpeedy 
remedy. | 

Now if ſuch be the conſequences of gaming in 
a country where laws have been made to diſ- 
countenance and puniſh it, what muſt be the 
caſe in France, where this vice was always more 
frequent than in Britain ? It is indeed lamentable 
to obſerve in the laſt edition of Mr Colquhoun's 
Poljce of London, that gaming has gained much 
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ground fince French emigrants became ſo nume- 
rous in London. This is a ſtrong proof that the 
French were much addicted to gaming, when 
even in a foreign country a few thouſands of 
them can have fo great influence. What dread- 
ful confequences, then, may gaming not produce 
in France, if the paſſion for it ſhould remain e- 
qually ftrong, where no reftraints are laid upon 
it, and where it is not in the payee ar govenn- 
ment to lay any? 

Befides theſe four ſources of corruption which 
have been mentioned, it would be eaſy to point 
out many others, which it is the duty, and conſe- 
quently the intereſt, of every government to re- 
move or diminiſh. Many regulations might be 
introduced into manufactories, which would tend 
to preſerve ſobriety and induſtry among the 
workmen. Many crimes might perhaps be pre- 
vented by reducing the criminal laws into a re- 
gular abd connected ſyſtem. That it is the du- 
| ty of government, or, what is the ſame thing, the 
duty of the king and parliament, to introduce 
ſueh improvements, is perfectly underſtood in this 
country; and there is reaſon to believe, that ſome 
reſpectable and well-qualified men are at pre- 
ſent engaged in forming a plan for this purpoſe. 
Having now confidered, at ſome length, the 
ends of inflituting a government, and having 
N ſufficient number of examples to illuſtrate 

theſe, 
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theſe, it muſt appear evident, that the plan of 
the French governmeat, if formed upon their 
own definition, muſt be radically defective; for 
it is eftabliſhed with the narrow view of preſer- 
ving the rights of man. The Britiſh govern- 
merit is conſtricted on a much more perfect plan; 
for it is inſtituted, and has long been carried 'on, 
not merely with the view of preſerving what the 
French call the rights of man; but to increaſe 
the knowledge, the virtue, W = 9 oo 
12 1 of as nation. 
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Ir will n next | be oilcber 4 to id thi SUL Er, 
articles in the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 


that we may judge how far they are 772 or _ 
or beneficial to mankind; 1 

| According to the Declaration, his Rights of = 
Man in ſociety are, liberty, equality, ſecurity, 
and property. Each of theſe Rights of Man ſhall 


de conſidered in their order. Firſt, then, we will 


conſider the definition of liberty. The hiſtory of 


the opinions reſpecting it ſhall be given after- 


wards along with the hiſtory of equality. | 
« ARr. III. Liberty conſiſts in the power of 


doing that which does not injure another.“ 


It is not uſual for thoſe who poſſeſs any reſpect 


for religion, either natural or revealed, to claſs 


the Supreme Being under the general indefinite 
term another ; therefore liberty, according to this 
definition, does not require men to abſtain from 


committing crimes againſt God; neither, ſurely, 


can the word another colipertend one's ſelf. 
Liberty therefore does not prohibit men from 
committing crimes againſt God, or from doing 
injuries to themſelves. Hence it follows, ac- 


cording to the ideas of liberty taught in France, 
that a free man may be an infidel, a blaſphemer, 


an 
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an atheiſt; a glutton, a drunkard; he may be idle 
and diMpated, he may perpetrate ſuieide; nay, 
there is no crime whiek it may not be law ful for 
him to commit, provided. he does no injury to 

othet men. Yet may there not be à propriety, 
as far as it can be done, to feſtraifl individuals 
from tuining themſelves? A father always thifiks 
it ſo much His duty to preſetve his children from 
ruin, that he is ſeldom àverſe to uſe ſeverity 
if no other means can be effectual. Thefe are 
few men, perhaps none, who would” not Wiſh 
to ſuve their tieighbour from deſtructlon. If 
you fa à man going to throw himſelf headlong 
from the top of a preeipiee; would you net think 
it ybur duty to do every thing in your power to 
fave his life? In like mantiet, if you ſaw 2 man 
going to take a doſe of poiſon, Would you not En« 
deavour to prevent it? Now evety man 6f the 
leaſt obſer vation knows, that inteniperatice and 
debauchery, and ſeyeral othet vices, Will bring 


down the eonſtitution, and cut a man off In the 


midſt of his days as certainly as poiſon. Is it 
not then humanity, nay, is it not the boùnden 
duty of every government, to ſtop men in the 
toad to deſtruRion ? 
By out laws, a vigtatit, who has NOOR 
way of ſapporting himſelf, is liable to be appre= 
hended. It may be ſaid, that this is done to 
prevent men from injuring others. Be it ſo: it 
1 is 
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is not the leſe true, that the beſt way to prevent 
men from injuring others is to prevent them from 
injuring themiſelves. Britiſh liberty may there- 
fore be defined, the power of doing every thing | 
which, is. not offenſi ve to God, injurious to our 
neighbour or to ourſelyes. This is the liberty of 
the moſt perfect beings; the liberty of angels 
cannot be greater. It ſurely therefore cannot be 
too limited. far frail and imperfect man. 
„ „ART. IV. Every man is free to manifeſt his 
thoughts and, opinions. The liberty of the preſs, 
and eyery other. means of publiſhing his thoughts, 
cannot be interdicted, ſuſpended, or limited.” 
Without conſidering how far this article is 
3 to wiſdom, and rectitude, it might be 
ſuſſicient to ſnew, that the Rights of Man may de- 
ſtroy one another. There is, for example, a 
glaring inconſiſtency between the third and 
fourth articles. Liberty (we are told) conſiſts in 
the power of doing that which does not injure 
another; and afterwards it is added, Every 


man is free to manifeſt his thoughts and opinions 


and this e cannot be interdicted, ſuſpended, 
or limi cd In F rance, therefore, while every 
"boned to commit one very great ſpecies of in- 
jury: he may ſay what he pleaſes, and he may 
write what he pleaſes ; he may forge | falſehoods 
againſt mop of the beſt character; he may de - 
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fame a whole b body of men; he may flander the 
ſtate; he may publiſh the moſt irreligious and 
immoral writings. But if you allow men to 
think what they pleaſe, and ſay what they think, 
how can you prevent them from doing what they 
pleaſe ? That licentiouſneſs of manners and of 
conduct always accompanies licentiouſneſs of the 
preſs, is proved beyond the poſſibility of doubt 
by what bas happened in France finee the com- 
mencement of the revolutiou 949924 v1 

The French have deereed as'one of the un. 
alienable'rights of man, that the liberty of the 
preſs cantot be interdicted, ſuſpended, or limits 
ed: yet the Directory have interdicted, ſuſpetid- 
ed, and limited the liberty of the preſs,'m a man. 
ner which was never attempted but in the moſt 
tyrannical and deſpotic governments. "Thoſe 
_ whofe duty it was to ſupport the rights of man 
have violated the rights of man. They have 
prohibited all journals, all writings of every 
kind, which publiſhed any facts or opinions 
adverſe to their defigns or inclinations. They 
apprehended a great number of journaliſts or 
publiſhers of newſpapers, merely becauſe theſe 
men happened not to approve of their political 
conduct. They baniſhed them, without aà trial, 
to a diſtant part of the globe. At preſent, no 
journal or newſpaper can be printed in France 
without the ſanction of the Directory. Is this 

TY to 
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to be called the liberty of the preſs? Is this tha 
bleſſed liberty of | Frange, which. it * * ER 
* ſome nn into this country? 

ln * certain writings from, being | 
ybliſþed,, but they farced their journaliſts to 
calumniate (Great Britain, ta publiſh the graſſeſt 
flander and maſt contemptible falſehoods. They 
forced them to publiſh forged reparts, agpuſing 
the people of Great Britain of à criqe, at the 
thopghts of which every man af ſenfüpility will 
be rouled into indignation, They, acepled: us of 
2 crime bithertg) unknown, I believe, in this 
OT the grime of inhumanity ta gur priſe. 
daz / Fet it appeared, from the declaratian of 


the moſt geſpectable men, nay, even from. the 


examinatign of the priſoners themſelyes, that 
they have unifarmly met with à degree of hoſpi - 
tality and kindoeſy which, would de hongur to a 
friendly nation. Again, when our noble admi- 
rals gained deciſive yjRories-oper the French and 
their allies, ſo much has the Directory ſuſpended 
the liberty. of the preſs, in order to gull the de- 
lyded people of France, that they have generally 
eonyerted their defeat into a victory, while they 
held the rod of terror over the heads of thoſe 
wy wha were "ys aud n nen 105 
temp, | 
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(CRAP * 
1 e Kine or EQPALITY. | 


2006. 75 — of the Opinions 3 . 
guality Dot the RAY and 7. ree age 


Fog een yoars paſt; * 0 bbeety and | 
equality have been in every body's mouth. They 
have been uſed as comprehending all that is de · 
ſirable in human life; they have been the motto 
ef the French nation, the watch- word to battle 
and to victory. They have been employed as 3 
magical charm, which was to diſpel every ſpe : 
cies of oppreſſian, to ereate men of exalted cha 
racter, and to form a government that ſhould be 
the pride of France, and the glory of human na- 
ture. The French have accordingly looked down 
upon all ether nations who did nat paſſes this 
liberty and equality as the ſlaves of -arbitrary 
power, as the vaſſals of haughty barons, as mere 
animals, poſlefiing Gs of the 1 of 
human beings. 

If liberty and lic * ſuch uo bleſ. 
fiogs, if they are to be the means of raifing hu- 
man nature to higher dignity than it enjoyed 
before, then all nations ought to receive them 
with rapture and congratulation. But if they 
are ſuch choice bleſſings, they muſt be worth 

| exami- 
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examination; and the more they are examined, 
the more muſt their excellence be diſplayed. 
Let us then inquire at what time, and by what 
means, this important diſcovery of liberty and 
equality was made; which had hitherto been 
wrapt in obſcurity. Let us examine by what 
men the diſcovery has been propagated, 
what: were the means which they employed. 
will then be proper to analyſe equality with as 
much 1 as ny and to eee what 
it contains. = 11-64 91/7817} 
$ — Voltaire is the man'to whom 
the French are in a great meaſure indebted fot 
their new diſcoveries in religion and politics. 
He had formed and fully digeſted a plan, by 
which he hoped to deftroy religion; and he had 
united himſelf with aſſociates, who imbibed his 
opinions, and promoted his views. In the early 
part of his life he was attached to the intereſt of 
kings; and from the hope that they would ſe- 
cond his projects againſt Chriſtianity be had re- 
commended to his diſciples to remain faithful 
ſubjects. But when he found that kings were 
not dl iſpoſed to coneur with him in his favourite 
plan, and that even the infidel Frederick refuſed 
to co-operate, he threw aſide his loyalty, and be- 
came inclined to republicaniſm. Voltaire is 
there fore nnn by his er * the firſt 
row od F. 2173 OBI © perſon | 


«1101 125 
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perſon who . the — to the French Reyo- 
lution &. 19711 9 Jus T BBY 1 

Voltaire was not, 33 the only man who 
led the way upon this ſubject. Monteſquien 
had, in his Spirit Lau, introduced ſeveral new 
opinions reſpecting politics,” which had induced 
the French to believe that their conſtitution and 
government were radically wrong. He decla- 
red that, in order to be free, every man ought to 
be his own governor, and that the legiſlati ve 
power ought to reſide in the whole body of the 
people. But as this is impoſſible in great ſtates, 
and in ſmall ſtates would be ſubject to great in- 
conveniences, he allowed it to be neceſſary; that 
Fg wart t6;434 renne 130 „n  % 


— 
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From the writings of Voltaire, it is evident that he had at 
times very bold ideas of equality floating in his mind. There 
is a very remarkable paſſage of this kind in the ee 


the Gxth eee. Joni th | 4 
' C'eſt un uſage antique, et ſacrs, parmi nous : I $45 WL bt 


- Quand la/mort fur rose dend be de coupe, 

Et que du ſang des rois fi chers a la patrie 

Dans ſes derniers canaux la ſource S eſt tarie, | 
eee tan IE " 220M 
11 peut choifir un mäitre, il peut changer ſez loix. uy 
Les &tats aſſemblẽs, organes de la France, 

Nomment un ſouverain, limitent ſa puiſſance: 

Ainſi de nos ayeux les auguſtes decrets 
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the people ſhould exeonte by their repreſenta- 
tives what they cannot execute by themſelves. - 
Rouſſvau availed himſelf of the opinions intro- 
duced by Monteſquleu and Voltaire. He per- 
ceived, that the arguments which Voltaire had 
employed againſt Chriſtianity were: equally con- 
clufive againft a monarchical government. Vol - 
taire had taught, that equality of rigtits and li- 
berty of reaſon are incompatible with that power 
of the church and of the goſpel which requires a 
delief id myſteries not diſeoverable by reaſon. 
When this dectrine was combined with the ma- 
xim of Monteſquleu, that in every free govern - 
ment each itidividual-muſt be bis own governor; 
the neceſſary concluſion was, that there is no 
power on earth which has authority to govern 
men by laws, either civil or religious, to ack 
2 have not given tlieir aſſent. 4 28 

- Accordingly Nouſſeau's fundamental ptineiple 
is e, to find a form of aſſbelation which will de- 
fend and protect with the whole aggregate force 
the perſon and property of each individual, and 
by which every perſon, while united with all, ſhalt 
obey only himſelf, and remain as free as before. 
He gives it 4s his opinion, that the happiteſs of 
man cotifiſts in liberty and . If we 
POP aa examine 


i 
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examine (ſays he) in what the ſupreme happi- 
* neſs of all conſiſts, and what ought to be the 
grand object of every legiſlature, it will appear 
** to centre in theſe two points, liberty and equa- 
„ lity. In liberty, becauſe all private dependence 
* is ſo much ſtrength ſubtracted from the body 


of the ſtate; in equality,” becauſe et can- 


© not ſubſiſt without it . | 
The writings of Monteſquieu, of Voltaire, and 
Rouſſeau, were read and admired not. only in 


France but through all Europe. As their doc- 
trines naturally bewitehed the imagination of the 


inexperienced, they ſoon became very popular. 
Frederick II. of Pruſſia, who had for a long time 
conſpired with the philoſophers to aboliſh Chri- 
Rianity, when he ſaw. their deſigns againſt eſta- 


bliſhed governments, took the alarm, and was at | 


conſiderable pains to expoſe them in his Refuta- 
tion of Diderot's Syſtem of Nature. The En- 
« cyclopedilts (ſays he) reform all governments. 
<« France, according to their plans, is to form a 
„great republic, and - mathematicians are to be 

« jts legiſlators, who are to perform all the opera- 

1 tions of the new republic* by fluxions.” A- 
gain: © The true ſentiments of the author (Di- 
4 a; continues Frederick, are only to be diſ- 
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* covered toward the end of his work. There he 
** lays down as a principle, that ſubjects ought to 
enjoy the right of depoſing their ſovereign 
„when they happen to be diſpleaſed with 
« him. 77 

The Encyelopediſts, 3 with Helvetius, 
Raynal, Gudin, Condorcet, and many of the 
members of the D*Holbach club, carried theſe 
doctrines very far, and publiſhed every kind of 
production that could inſpire men with romantic 
opinions concerning the happineſs which a ſtate 
of equality would beſtow. 

The ſame doctrines were propagated on the 
continent in the lodges of the free maſons, eſpe- 
cially in Germany and France. A long liſt of 
degrees had been deviſed, through which it was 
neceſſary to paſs before acceſs could be had to 
the great ſecrets of the aſſociation. The Abbe 
Baruel relates a very curious adventure, by whic 
he came to the knowledge of theſe. For a long 
time he had been ſtrongly urged by fame free 
maſons of his acquaintance to become one of the 
brotherhood ; but he obſtinately reſiſted all their 
importunities, becauſe he thought it wrong to 
bind himſelf by an. oath to conceal a ſecret be- 
fore he knew what that ſecret was. Finding it 
impoſlible by perſuaſion to overcome his reſolu- 
tion, they one day in a frolic, and without im- 
Poſing any oath, initiated him into the ſeveral 

ranks 


4 


* 
4 
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ranks of apprentice, fellowcraft, and maſter *. 


They told him, that the grand ſecret of maſonry 
could only be communicated in a regular meeting 


of the lodge, held with the uſual ceremonies; and 


that he might have it in his power to attend the 
lodge, they gave him the figns and the paſs- 
words, One day that the ſecrets of the .order 
were to be divulged to an apprentice with all the 
uſual forms, the Abbe attended. After a great 
many ceremonies, which it is unneceſſary to de- 
ſcribe, the candidate was ordered to approach the 
venerable or grand maſter of the lodge. Then 
ſuch of the brotherhood as were armed arranged 
themſelves in two. oppoſite lines, forming a kind 
of arch with their ſwords. The candidate walk- 
ed under this arch to the end of the lodge, where 
an altar was erected; behind which, in a chair or 
throne, the Venerable was ſeated. The Vene- 
rable made a long ſpeech to the candidate on the 


ſanity of the ſecret which was now to be re- 


vealed to him, and upon the danger of breaking 


the oath which he was about to take; he ſhow- 
ed him the naked ſwords which were prepared 


to pierce the heart of traitors; and declared that 
it was impoſlible to eſcape vengeance. The can- 


K 2 didate 


* 


. 


p. 271. 


* Memoires pour Ser vir a L Hiftoire du Facobiniſme, tom. ii. 
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didate then ſwore a dreadful oath, praying that 
his head might be cut off, his heart and entrails 
torn gut, and his aſhes thrown to the wind, if 
ever he ſhould betray the folemn fecret. The 
Venerable then added, My dear brother, the ſe- 

cret of free maſons conſiſts in theſe words, li- 
„ berty and equality; all men are equal and 
free; all men are brethren.” 

To the two firſt degrees, thoſe of ad 
and fellow-craft, the words liberty and equality 
were communicated as the ſecrets of maſonry ; 
but their whole ſignification was not diſcloſed. 
When one was raiſed to the rank of maſter, be- 
ſides hearing repeated to him the words juſt now 
mentioned, his knowledge was farther extended, 
He was told an allegorical tory about the death 
of Adoniram, which it was his duty to revenge; 
and was informed that the maſon- word belong- 
ing to the degree of maſter had been loſt, and 
that it was neceſſary to recover it. This Ado- 
niram is ſaid to have been overſeer of the work- 
men who built the temple of Solomon. That 
the workmen might be paid: according to their 
{kill and dexterity, he divided them into the 
three claffes of apprentice, fellow- craft, and maſ- 
ter, and gave to each claſs a particular fign and 
paſs- word, that he might diſtinguiſh them from 
one another, 

Three men belonging to the rank of fellow- 
craft, 
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craft, who wiſhed to have the wages of a maſter, 
as the ſtory goes, took an opportunity, when Ado- 
niram was in the temple by himſelf, to demand 
of him the maſter's paſs-word. As Adoniram 
would not divulge the ſectet, they put him to 
death; This ſtory was told to thoſe who had 
been admitted to the degree of maſter ; and they 
were farther informed, that the object of this de- 
gree, was to recover the maſonic word which had 
been loſt by the death 4 — nnd to a- 
venge the death of that martyr. 

In the next degree, which was that of the EL; 
the adepts were habituated to vengeance with- 
out knowing why; and were called upon to re- 
member the patriarchal ages, when the only 
religion was that of nature, and every man a 
prieft, | 

When the adepts were raifed to the degree of 
Scotch knight, the meaning 'of the myſteries was 
more fully explained. Maſons were then decla- 
red free; they were informed, that the word fo 
long fought for in vain is 7ebovab 3 W e 
were called the ptieſts of Jehovah. 

To the next degree, that of Roficrucian knight, 
the perſon is diſoovered who had cauſed the ma- 
ſonic term Jehovah to be loft. How will the 
Chriftian, how will the good man, be aftoniſhed 
and ſhocked to hear, that the perſon accuſed of 
deſtroying the name of Jehovah, and of adoliſh- 

| ing 
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ing the worſhip due to him, is the author of the 
Chriſtian religion, Jeſus Chriſt ; that it is againſt 
that facred perſonage the vengeance of the bre- 
thren, the prieſts of Jehovah, is to be directed! 
This language is ſo ſhockingly impious and ma- 
lignant, that it is impoſſible to make any reflec- 
The principles of the free maſons were, if 
poſſible, ſtill farther diſcloſed to thoſe who were 
inveſted with the higheſt degree of maſonry. | 
But as the ceremonies peculiar to this degree 
were very remarkable, it will perhaps be grati- 
fying to read the deſcription of thoſe which 
were practiſed at the admiſſion of the Duke of 
Orleans, 

This degree was called Kadeſh *, , from a He- 
6 word which ſignifies conſecration, and ſome- 
times renovatian; becauſe the intention of rai- 
ſing candidates to this degree was to renew hu- | 
man nature, and to reſtore it from ſlavery to li- 
berty. The Duke of Orleans was introduced by 
five brethren into a dark room, at the farther 
end of which was the repreſentation of a grotto 
fall of bones, which were rendered viſible by 
the glimmering of a ſepulchral lamp. In a cor- 
ner of this apartment ſtood an effigy decked with 
all the enſigus of royalty; near which was raiſed 


a 


'® Hifoire de Ia Conjuration du Duc D'Orkans, 
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a double ladder. Orleans was ordered to ſtretch 
himſelf on the floor, to recount all the degrees 
and all the oaths which he'had taken. He was 
then deſired to riſe, to mount to the top of the 
ladder, and to let himſelf fall. He did ſo; and 
was told that he had aſcended to the higheſt ſtep 
of maſonry. Then, armed with a poignard, he 
was. commanded to ftab the effigy : blood imme- 
diately ſeemed to guſh from the wound, which 
ſtained the floor. He was then required to cut 
off its head, and to hold it up in his right hand, 
while he brandiſhed the poignard in his left. 
He was then told, that the bones which he had 
ſeen in the grotto were the bones of a grand maſ- 
ter of the order of the Templars, and that the 
crowned effigy which he had tabbed and be- 
headed repreſented Philip-le-bel king of France. 
The ſecrets belonging to this degree were very 
fitly repreſented by theſe ſymbolic actions. Or- 
leans was informed that all men are equal ; that 
no one ought to command another, nor be ſupe- 
rior to him; that the ſovereign power belongs to 
the people, who may give it to whom they 
pleaſe; that all religious worſhip performed to 
God is an abſurdity, and all mm power an 
abuſe and an outrage *. 
It 


—_ <1 


* Hiſtoire de la Conjuration, du Duc 4'Orleans. - 
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It is not difficult to trace the connection be- 
tween what Orleans acted in dumb ſhow and 
the principles which he was now to imbibe. To 
theſe principles every thing was to be ſacrificed. 
It was to be deemed a virtue to put to death 
even the beſt of kings, merely becauſe he had 
not fa highly reſpected the Utopian laws of 
equality as to reſign the ſovereign power. It 
was alſo to be reckoned a neceflary part of li- 
berty and equality to deſtroy all religious wor- 
In the year 1787, Frane@econtained 280 towns, 
in which regular lodges were eftabliſhed under 
the direction of the Grand Maſter. In Paris 
there were $r, at Lyons 16, at Toulouſe 10, 
and as many at Montpellier. The number of 
free maſons in France at that period has been 
computed at ;o, ooo or 600,000. The lodge of 
Candor at Paris in its circular letter of the 31ſt 
of May 1782, reckoned them at a million. 
All theſe brethren were ſubje& to the lodge of 
the Grand Orient, of which the Duke of Orleans 
was Grand Maſter. This lodge was a ſort of 
Maſonic. parliament, compoſed of repreſentatives 
from all the different lodges in the kingdom; in 
which all the affairs of the order were finally de- 
termined. It was divided into four committees : 
one of theſe was a ſecret committee ; to which 


none had acceſs except the members. The Grand 
- | Orient 
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Orient iſſued its orders not only to the lodges in 
France, but alſo to thoſe in Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, Germany, Poland, and Ruſſia &. 

Subject to the Grand Orient was a lodge called 
The United Friendt, to which was entruſted all 
foreign correſpondence. To this lodge none 
were admitted except thoſe who were maſters of 
all the philoſophical degrees; that is, who had 
ſworn hatred to kings, to Chriſtianity, and to 
every religious worſhip. | Savalette de Lange 
keeper of the royal treaſury, and afterwards ce- 
lebrated in the annals: of the revolution, was a 
leading member. That the public attention 
might not be directed to this band of conſpire» 
tors, magnificent balls were given at-the lodge, 
while, at the ſame time, a ſecret committee held 

its fittings above the IS plotting ſedition 

and rebellion. 

Beſides theſe there wars two other wan the 
members of which bore ſo great a part in the re- 
volution, that it would be unpardonable to pak 
them over in ſilence. One of theſe Jodges was 
called The Nine Siſters, and was compoſed of all 
thoſe maſonic brethren who aſſumed the name 
of philoſopbers ; The other was denominated 
The Lodge of Candour, and conliſted of thoſe pro- 

L : fligate 
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flignte noblemen who alterwarde ane traitors 
to their king. 

In the lodge of the Nine Siſters, we. e find the 
Duke de la Rochefoucault, Condorcet, Briffot, 
_ Paſtoret, Garat, the commander Dolomieu, La- 
cepede, Bailly, Camille Deſmoulins, Cerutti, 
Fourcroi, Danton, Millin, Lalande, Bonne, 
Chateau Randons, Chenier, Mercier, Gudin, La 
Metherie, the Marquis de la Salle, Rabaud de 
St Etienne, and Petion. Many works publiſhed 
by this lodge reſpecting the conſtitution of the 
States General betrayed a revolutionary ſpirit, 
and tan attachment to thoſe doctrines of liberty, 
equality, and ſovereignty of the people, waged | 
wee: afterwards propagated with zeal. 
The Lodge of Candour, which conſiſted almoſt - 

ſolely of nobility, contained the names of La 
Fayette, the two brothers Lameth, the Marquis 
de Monteſquieu, Cuſtine, La Clos the coun- 
ſeller of Orleans, La Touche his chancellor, Sil- 
lery his creature, and D'Aiguillon, who after- | 
wards made ſo hideous a figure on the 5th and 
6th of October 1789 in the I of the Roiſſards 
at Verſailles. 

But we muſt forbear to trace any We the 
nnd of equality in France, till we have ſur- 
veyed with attention the great advances which 
it had made in another part of Europe. 


Srcr. 
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Ox the ft of May ie, nen de., Was 
founded, which, for the nature of its principles, 
the extent of its views, the number of its re- 
ſources, the ſecret methods by which it as pro- 
pagated, the great: and formidable influence 
which it acquired, and the effects which it pro- 
duced; is the moſt. extraordinary, that is record - 
ed in the annals of hiſtory. This: ſociety, which 
aſſumed the name of Hluminati, becauſe, it pre- 
tended to illuminate mankind, was planned and 
founded by Adam Weiſhaupt profeſſor of canon 
law in the univerſity of Ingoldſtadt. This man 
was poſſeſſed of very extenſive talents, which he 
had ' vigorouſly applied to the inveſtigation of 
human nature. He had ſtudied with great care 
the leading paſſions of men, their, prejudices, 
their errors and infirmities, that he. might diſco- 
ver the moſt eaſy and ſucceſsful method of ſedu- 
cing them to his purpoſes. He was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a ſtrong and purſuaſi ve eloquence, which 
he knew well how to vary according to the ca- 
pacity and paſſions of his hearers. His morals 
were by no means rigid. He was guilty of adul- 
tery with his ſiſter- in- law; and that he might 
not loſe the authority which” he had gained over 
his diſciples, he made ſeveral attempts to deſtroy 

19 the 


the child. He was aQtuated by an ardent am- 
bition, which nothing could reſtrain. In order 
to gain his favourite object, there was no labour 
which he refuſed to encounter, no danger at 
which he trembled, no crime from which he 
would revolt? Though bred in obſcurity, and 
excludeg from opportunities of riſing to fovereign 
power, tie had formed the aſtoniſhing plan, not 
of acquiring the government of a province or 
of a kingdom, but of founding a univerſal empire. 
This he propoſed to accompliſh, not by open 
force, nor by pretending to divine illumination, 
but by means more wonderful and apparently 
more difficult. He propoſed to new model the 
opinions of mankind,'and to ſap the foundation of 
the whole ſyſtem by which the world is govern- 
ed. With this view all kingdoms and ſtates 
were to be overturned, kings and princes were 
to be deſtroyed, and religion to be annihilated. 
Then, after a complete tevolution ſhould be ef- 
fected in the opinions and principles of a conſider- 
able proportion of men, the Illuminati were to 
riſe in wow to cruſh thoſe whom Y Yd could not 


convinee *. 
Weishaupt was one ef thoſe beben men 


who can labvur with indefatigable diligence, and 
* N -j&ri} 30 8 . x. | 1 wait 
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8 
wait many years with unwearied patience, for 
the gradual execution of their ſchemes. Like 
Mahomet, he devoted himſelf to retirement and 
meditation, for the purpoſe of arranging and per- 
fecting his plans. In this employment five years 
of his life were ſpent v. He had obſerved the 
great ſucceſs which the Jeſuits derived from their 
unity and perſeverance; and he had remarked 
how well the ſectet meetings of maſon lodges 
were adapted for the propagation of opinions. 
It occurred to him, that if he could combine 
the government of the Jeſuits with the ſecrecy 
of the free maſons, his plans would infallibly 
ſucceed. He therefore propoſed to diſcipline; to 
embody, and ſend over the globe, armies of II- 
tuminati, who were to undermine every govern- 
ment and religion, while he, ſeated on his impe- 
rial throne, wrapped in myſtery, and darkneſs, 
and filence, ſhould animate, direct, and controul, 

the conduct of every individual. | 
The means by which he propofed to acquire 
this univerſal empire were ſecret ſocieties. Theſe 
he divided into twoclafſes. The firſt claſs, which 
was merely preparatory, was intended as a ſchool 
of diſcipline and probation, which might aceuſ- 
tom the members to ſecrecy, and gradually form 
in 
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in them thoſe opinions, prineiples, and habits, 
which might qualify them for carrying into exe- 
cution the plans which were afterwards to be diſ- 
cloſed to them "_ 1 ſhould be e to 
the ſecond claſs. 161 ful 

The firſt (claſs confiſted of four N Nd. 
vice, Minerval, Hluminatus Minor, and Illami- 


natus Major. There was alſo added an interme- 


diate degree between the firſt and ſecond-claſs, 
called Scotch Knight or Directing . Illuminee, 
borrowed from maſonry, and found very uſeful 
for connecting the lodges of free * with. the 


ſect of Illuminiſm. 


The ſecond claſs was alſo divided idto . de- 
grees, that of Preſbyter or, Prieſt, Regent or 


Prince, Magus or orange ——_ Ben or 


King. 

Attached to the oder was an eto the 
Brother Inſinuator. As the ſucceſs of the order 
depended entirely upon the cunning and vigi- 
lance of the perſons exerciling this office; certain 


of the brethren were trained to it with care. 


Weiſhaupt propoſed to ſelect for this apoſtolic 
commiſſion either weak men who would impli- 


- citly obey his orders, or men of abilities who 


could improve the office by artifices of their 
own. It was, however, a duty which every bro- 


ther was obliged to exerciſe once or twice in his 


life, under the penalty of being for ever con- 
demned 
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demned to the lower degrees. The Inſinuators 

were to viſit the different towns, provinces, and 

kingdoms, that they might ſeduce all men whoſe 

character and ſituation in life would fit them for 
promoting the views of the order. 

To ſtimulate the ardour of the Brother Inſi- 
nuator, he was appointed ſuperior over every 
novice whom he ſhould convert. To aſſiſt him 
in practiſing the art of ſeduction, he was par- 

ticularly inſtructed in three important points; 
the deſcription of men whom it was proper to 
ſele&, the arts which he ought to employ for al- 
luring. theſe, and the means beſt * to form 
their character. 8 

Wei ſhaupt had digeſted his dab of ſeduRion 
with much ſkill. He propoſed firſt to ſelect thoſe 
who were qualified to propagate the doctrines of 
the order; as teachers of every deſcription, maſ- 
ters of academies, profeſſors, ſchodlmaſters, tu- 
tors, clergymen; alſo authors, eſpecially thoſe 
who were tinctured with the principles of infi- 
delity ; printers and bookſellers, who might print 
and circulate the books which ſuch men ſhould 
publiſh; or the order might recommend. Next, 
he wiſhed to gain over all perſons holding civil 
offices, that by their aſſiſtance the political power 
of the order might be extended; then he was 
anxious to ſeduce opulent men, who might 
contribute their wealth for the propagation of his 

| doctrines ; 
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doctrines; alſo. young men from eighteen to 
thirty, of all ranks, who might be trained up as 
tools of the order; and, laſtly, the common 8 
ple in every quarter. 
That this aſſociation might be concealed from 
the view of princes and governments, it was to 
aſſume different names in different places; ſome- 
times that of free maſons, and at other times that 
of literary ſocieties. Every member was to re- 
ceive a new name, to be taught a new geography 
and a new calendar, and to correſpond with his 
ſuperiors in eypher or hieroglyphies. | 
While the young adept was paſſing through 
the degrees of preparation, every method was 
employed to infpire him with veneration for the 
order, and to teach him implicit obedience. 
He was accuſtomed to hear conſtant declama- 
tions .upon the excellence of the order; and a 
myſterious ſilence was obſerved to him reſpect- 
ing the ſuperiors of the firſt rank. Obedience 
was impoſed upon him by ceremonies which im- 
preſſed the imagination and infpired terror; by 
oaths which bound his conſeience; and by enu- 
ring him to actions which tended to produce ha- 
bits of ſervile ſubmiſſion. He was alſo led by 
flow ſteps to infidelity, to hatred againſt kings 
and againſt all eſtabliſned governments. 


It is unneceſſary to deſcribe minutely all the 
ceremonies which were performed when an a- 
a pad 
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dept was promoted from one degree to another, 
all the queſtions which were put to him, or the 
leFons which he was taught. All theſe things 


are detailed with much accuracy and elegance 


in the Abbe Barnel's intereſting Memoirs of Ja- 
cobiniſm, and in the work intitled, Proofs of a 
Conſpiracy againſt all the Religions and Govern- 
ments of Europe; the valuable production of a 
gentleman, whoſe name deſervedly ſtands in the 
firſt rank among the diſciples of the illuſtcious 
| Newton, 

There is, however, one grand artifice which, 
on account of the extraordinary depth of inven- 
tion which it diſcovers, it would be improper to 
paſs over in filence. Before an adept was pro- 
moted to the degree of IHuminatus Major, a code, 
called by the order NoSCE TE 1PSUM (know thy- 
ſelf), was preſented to him. This is a catechiſm, 
containing from 1,000 to 1, 500 queſtions con- 
cerning his perſon, the tate of his health, the 
nature of his education, his opinions, his incli- 


nations, his paſſions, his babits, his prejudices, 


his weakneſſes, and vices. Nothing is omitted 
in this catechiſm that ean tend to delineate and 


diſtinguiſh the character. The adept is obliged 


even to enumerate his favourite colours, to de- 
feribe his gait, his geſtures, his language, and 
converſation, and to anfwer x great many ſimilar 


queſtions reſpecting bis friends, his relations, and 


M | enemies. 
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enemies. Reſerve and diſſimulation would be 
vain, for his character is already thoroughly fſcru- 
tinized by numberleſs ſpies. When Weiſhaupt 
has obtained a minute anſwer to all theſe queſtions 
in writing, he triumphantly exclaims Now I 
hold him, I defy him to hurt us ; if he ſhould wiſh 
to betray us, we have alſo his ſecrets *.“ 

In the preparatory degrees, every care is ta- 
ken that nothing may appear but the pureſt and 
moſt noble principles; while at the ſame time 
very oppoſite principles are inſtilled by artful in- 
ſinuations. The object of the order is declared to 
be to diffuſe the pure truth, and to make virtue 
triumph. The true principles of the order are 
unfolded to the ſecond claſs, to the Prieſts, to 
the Regents, to the Magi, and Reges. 

When an adept is to be promoted to the rank 
of Prieſt, he is blindfolded, and along with the 
perſon who is to introduce him to the initiators, 
he is put into a carriage, the windows of which 
are darkened. The coachman takes a circuitous 

road; and after many windings and turnings, 
which it is impoſſible for the adept afterwards 
to trace, he is conducted to the temple of the 

- myſteries. His guide ſtrips him of the badges 
of maſonry which he wore as a knight, removes 


"x 
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the bandage from his eyes, preſents him with a 
drawn ſword ; and having ſtrictly enjoined him 
not to advance a ſtep till he is called, leaves him 
to the wanderings of imagination, and to the 
powerful influence of hope and fear. At length 
he hears a voice ſaying, ** Come, enter, unhappy 
fugitive, the fathers wait. for you ; enter, and 
ſhut the door after you “.“ He then advances in- 
to the temple, where he ſees a throne with a 
rich canopy riſing above it; and before it, lying 
upon a table, a crown, a ſceptre, a ſword, ſome 
pieces of gold and precious jewels interlaid with 
chains. At the foot of the table, on a ſcarlet 
cuſhion, he ſees a white robe, a girdle, and the 
ſimple ornaments of the ſacerdotal order. He is 
required to make his choice of the attributes of 
royalty or of the white robe. If he chooſe- the 
white robe, which it is expected he ſhould do, 
the Hierophant or Inſtructor thus addrefles him: 
„Health and happineſs to your great and noble 
ſoul, ſuch was the choice we expected from you: 
But ſtay, it is not permitted you to inveſt your- 
ſelf with that robe until you have heard to what 

we now deſtine you.” 
The candidate is then ordered to o ft down: the 
book of the Myſteries is opened, and the breth- 
'M 2 | ren 
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ren liſten in ſilence to the voice of the Hiero- 
phant. He then reads a long diſcourſe ; in which 
he gives a ſplendid deſcription of the ſtate of the 
world when there were no kings, nor govert- 
ments, nor property ; when liberty and equality 
reigned without controul. He bewails the change 
that took place when property ſtarted into ex- 
iſtence, when arts and ſciences began to flouriſh, 
- when a diſtinction of ranks and civil aſſociations 
were eftabliſhed ; becauſe then liberty was ruin- 
ed, and equality diſappeared. Having thus mag- 
nified the ſavage ſtate, and condemned all civil 
inſtitutions, he proceeds to point out how the 
grievances of the human race (that is, the bleſ- 
ſings of ſociety) may be removed. This is to be 
done by ſecret ſocieties, which have been in all 
- ages the archives of nature, and of the Rights 
of Man. By their means princes and nations 
ſhall diſappear, and Reaſon (that is, the reaſon, 
or rather will, of individuals) ſhall be the only 


bock of laws, the ſole code of man. Secret ſocie- 


ties are to accompliſh this great end by morality, 
But what morality can that be which would 
lead men to deſtroy laws, religion, and ſociety, 
and thus to attempt to overturn. the moral go- 
yernment of God? The Hierophant ſays, that 
$4 it is not that morality which would throw 
men into a ſtate of PuRTlanymity and deſpair, by 

the 
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the threats of hell and the fear of devils 4.“ 
Reader, can you reſtrain your indignation, when 
you hear of a ſpecies of morality fo benevolent 
and ſo mild, that it refufes to diſturb the con- 
{cience of the wicked by the 22 of a 
judgment to come? 

When the diſcourſe of the Bipa te end - 
ed, the candidate is led to the porch of the temple, 
where he is robed with white tunic and a broad 
ſcarlet belt of filk, The ſleeve, which is wide, is 
tied at the middle and the extremities with ban» 
dages of the ſame colour . He is then recalled, 
and queſtioned whether he gives an implicit aſſent 
to all the doctrines which he has beard; and is ſtill 
ready to obey the moſt excellent ſuperiors? He is 
then elected to the Priefthood (what a perverſion 


hn. a. ths. Mit on. Leh Ah as. of — I en 9 2 8 * B: AM. 4 


Odd it cataract. 
See alſo Memoirs of Jacobiniſm, and Proofs of a Conſpiracy, 
Kc. 8 8 

+ The Abbé Baruel mentions a fact reſpeRting this dreſs, ſo 
extraordinary, that it muſt ſhock, not only every Chriſtian, but 
every man who believes in a God. During the French Revo- 
lution, a comedian appeared on the ftage in a fimilar dreſs, 
openly bidding defiance to Almighty God. No ! thou doſt 
not exiſt, If thou haſt power over the thunderbolts, graſp 
them; aim them at the man who dares ſet thee at defiance in 
the face of thy altars! But no! I blaſpheme thee, and I ſtill 
live! No! thou doſt not exiſt 1” —— — Barnel's Memoirs, vol. 
III. chap. x. 
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of terms!) with the ſame formalities which bi- 
ſhops employ in ordination ! He is next preſent- 
ed with a cap, and thus addreſſed, Cover thy- 
ſelf with this cap, it is more valuable than the 
crown of kings.“ Then follows a ſacrilegious 
mockery of the moſt ſacred rite of the Chriſtian 
religion; the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper “. 
A Chriſtian would imagine that liberty and e- 
quality, anarchy and atheiſm, had been already 
inculcated with ſufficient plainneſs. In the ſuc- 
ceeding degrees, however, theſe doctrines are 
taught more explicitly. The Magus is told, that 
all religions are chimerical, the inventions of am- 
bditious men; and the Rex is informed, that 
every inhabitant of the country or town, every 
father of a family, is poſſeſſed of ſovereign power. 
T The government of the order was formed into 
a regular ſyſtem, in which the moſt rigid deſpo- 
tiſm was exerciſed, and the ſtricteſt ſubordina- 
tion required. The ſuperiors expected that all 
their diſciples ſhould look upon them as men 
whoſe underſtanding was perfectly enlightened, 
and whoſe judgment was infallible, Though 
the avowed enemies of a diverſity of ranks in 
ſociety, they had introduced a greater diverſity 
aſh ranks, and nen leſs liberty and leſs equa- 
2 aus lity 
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 lity than the moſt tyrannical government that 
ever exiſted. Beſides the eight degrees, which 
have been already deſcribed, there was a number 
of offices, riſing above one another, which beſtow- 
ed great power. There was a Scotch DireQory, 
a Provincial Directory, a National Directory, the 
Counſel of the Areopagites, and the General of 
Illuminiſm. This laſt office, which was the high- 
eſt of the order, the ambitious Weiſhaupt had re- 
ſerved for himſelf. 

The rapidity with which the Illuminati pro- 
pagated their anarchical and impious doctrines, 
muſt excite aſtoniſhment, indignation, and re- 
gret, in the breaſt of eyery good citizen and 
every good man. Before Illuminiſm had been 
three years founded, Weiſhaupt boaſted that he 
had gained a thouſand proſelytes. Among others, 
he had ſeduced all his own pupils. Thus, while 
parents entruſted their children to his care, and 
flattered themſelves with the hope of receiving 
them again fully inſtructed in the important 
principles of law, Weiſhaupt ſent them home cor- 
rupted in their opinions and debauched in their 
principles, the enemies. of their country, of law, 
and government; as a band of conſpirators de- 
termined to ſow ſedition and infidelity wherever 
they went. 

Among the converts were many * of 
colleges, maſters of the poſt office, and officers 
| in 
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in the civil departments of moſt of the different 
courts in Germany; but, abore all, bis artifices 
were directed to the lodges of the free maſons. 


He conſidered the free maſons as game which 
nature had marked out to him, as an army ſuſſi- 


ciently drilled and diſciplined, inſtructed in all 


the manceuvres and evolutions of his ſyſtem, 
and wanting nothing but initiation into his myſ- 
teries to diffute the empire of Huminifm over 
the world. Animated by theſe hopes he became 


a free mafon, and perfuaded the Areopagites to 


do the fame. Being now introduced into the 
lodges, he began to exerciſe his ſeductive arts; 
but for a time his fucceſs did not correſpond 
with the ardour of his expectation. The oppo- 
fition of the Roſicrucians, who beheld with jea- 
louſy and refentment a new. ſociety rifing to 
eclipſe them, retarded his progreſs. 

But while brooding in fecret over his diſap- 
pointed hopes, the demon of Illuminiſm ſent a 


meſſenger to confole and encourage him. This 


was a Hanoverian baron called Knigge, whoſe 
life and education had formed him for myſteries, 
for ſeduction, and conſpiracy. He was not, like 
Weishaupt, cool, patient, and deliberate; nor 
could he like him plot ſchemes of miſchief which 
others were to execute, and wait many years for 
their gradual accompliſhment. He was of a 


reſtleſs and ardent temper 3 his projects were no 
ſooner 
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ſooner formed than he became eager to ſee them 


accompliſhed. Nor could he brook the idea of 


leaving to the management of others the ſchemes 
which he had the ability to deviſe : he wiſhed 
himſelf to be the grand agent of all his machina- 
tioas. Weiſhaupt had paſſed his life in the ha- 
bits of a college. Knigge, on the other hand, 
was a man of the world, and ſeems to have poſ- 
ſeſſed a good deal of addreſs ®, From his'earlt- 
eſt years he had a ſtrong propenſity towards ſe- 
cret ſocieties. He had paſſed through all the 
degrees of maſonry, and had ſtudied all their ca- 
baliſtic myſteries with a ſuperſtitions ardour. He 
had then devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of thoſe 
abfurd doctrines which have been taught by 
men who call themſelves philoſophers. © He was 
ſucceffively a Roman Catholic, a Proteſtant, and 
a deiſt. Such was the man who was deſtined to 
be the accomplice of Weiſhaupr, and one of the 
chief apoſtles of Illuminiſm. 

In the year 1781, a general affembly of ma- 
ſons, conſiſting of deputies from all parts of the 
world, was held at Willemſbad, under the pro- 
tection of the Duke of Brunſwick and the Land- 
grave of Heſſe Caſſel. The meeting of this af- 
fembly ſuggeſted to Knigge a plan of forming 
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maſonry into a regular ſyſtem, of acitios * 
ther the whole brotherhood, and then extending 
their influence over the world. . Happening to 
he in a lodge at Franckfort on the Maine, he met 
with the Marquis of Conſtanza, a counſellor of 
Munich, and an apoſtle of Illuminiſm; to whom 
he chanced to mention the project which he had 
formed. Conſtarza told him that a ſociety al- 
ready exiſted which perfectly coincided with his 
views. Knigge received the information with 
aſtoniſhment and joy, was immediately initiated, 
and became the moſt zealous, active, and ſuc- 
ceſsful of all the inũnuators. 
.. He. entered with eagerneſs into, Weiſhaupt's 
propolal. of illuminizing the free maſons; and 
aided: that projector in modelling, the code of the 
order, ſo as to facilitate their ſeduction. Knigge 
(diſtinguiſhed among the Illuminati by the name 
of Philo) repaired to Willemſbad to watch the 
motions of the congreſs, and to embrace ſuch 
opportunities as might occur to advance the in- 
fluence of Illuminiſm. He perſuaded great num 
bers that he had obtained the key which could 
unlock all their. myſteries. The deputies flocked 
to hun, ſoliciting admiſſion ; and Knigge, con- 
vinced that.a long noviciate was unneceſſary 
or ſuch adepts, admitted them to the degrees 
of Prieſt and Regent; which, according to the 
account given by himſelf, they all received with 
ent huſiaſm 
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enthuſiaſm and rapture+. Thoſe lodges which 


permitted themſelves to be ſuniinized were call- 
ed Eclectic. 

The progreſs of Illuminiſm was now rapid. 
Its contagious principles ſpread their baneful in- 
fluence through Bavaria, Franconia, and Swabia, 
the Higher and Lower Rhine, Upper and Low- 
er Saxony. Weſtphalia ſwarmed with prieſts 
and Minerval ſchools ; Vienna and Berlin were 
deeply tainted ; Tyrol had received the infec- 
tion, and Italy was in danger. The lodges of 
Bruſſels, the towns of Holland and Livonia, were 
violently attacked ; and preparation was 57 
to import this peftilence | into Britain, 

The maſonic aſſembly had appointed a new 
congreſs to meet in the enſuing year at Willemſ- 
bad. In the mean time, a committee was named 
to digeſt a code of laws for the brethren, while 
other members were inſtructed to get themſelves 
initiated into the myſteries of all the ſecret ſocie- 
ties. Alarmed at the conſequences which he 
foreſaw might ariſe to his ſplendid proſpects 
from this commiſſion, Knigge was impatient 


to ſound the diſpoſition of the commiſſioners. 


The chief of theſe was Bode, a privy counſel- 
lor of the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel; a man 
N 2 diſtin» 
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diſtinguiſhed for abilities, which he pervert- 
ed to impiety ; a zealous free maſon, petulant, 
fiery, and jealous of power, yet fond of being ca- 
reſſed by princes. He was the ſon of a private 
ſoldier, and for ſome time a fifer in a regiment. 
He afterwards ſet up as a bookſeller at Hamburg; 
where, having the good fortune to marry a rich 
heireſs, he was created counſellor of Embaſſy by 
the Duke of Weimar, and at length privy coun- 
ſellor to the Landgrave of Heſſe Caflcl. He had 
been forty years a maſon, and poſſeſſed great in- 
fluence over the German lodges “. This was the 
man whom of all others Knigge was anxious to 
gain; and Bode was {till ſo eager after myſteries, 
that' Knigge found no difficulty in converting 
him to Illuminiſm. He was raiſed at once to the 
degree of Scoteh knight, and readily agreed to 
. co-operate with Knigge in his great plan of illu- 
minizing the maſonic lodges. He engaged to 
avail himſelf of the truſt repoſed in him, and to 
give ſuch a form to the new. maſonic code as 
ſhould place the government of the lodges in the 
poſſeſſion of the Illuminati. He promiſed to in- 
ſtal the Illuminati in the principal offices in the 
lodges, and to fraternize as many free maſons as 
he could influence. By his intrigues, ſeconded 
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by the exertions of the indefatigable Knigge, the 
greater number of the lodges in Germany were 
illuminized. | 

The aſtoniſhing ſucceſs which had crowned 
the labours of Knigge at length rouſed the jea- 
louſy of the ambitious Weiſhaupt. He was afraid 
that the aſcendency of the Hanoverian baron 
would divide the empire of Illuminiſm, and thus 
deſtroy that unity which was neceſlary to enſure 
ſucceſs. He expreſſed much apprehenſion leſt, 
among the new. converts who had been ſuddenly 
raiſed to the highe(t myſteries, there might be 
ſome individuals who had not acquired thoſe prin- 
ciples and habits which the order demanded ; 
and that ſuch perſons might therefore expoſe 
him to detection, and blaſt the flattering pro- 
ſpects on which he had dwelt with triumph. He 
accuſed Knigge alſo of corrupting and weak- 
ening his myſteries by alterations of his own, 
and of intending to found a new ſecret ſociety. 
He even proceeded to deprive this active accom- 
plice of the direction of his provinces, and to 
ſubject him to the authority of one of his own 
pupils. Knigge was humbled, - diſappointed, 
grieved, and provoked. He complained, he made 
conceſſions, he remonſtrated, he threatened, he 
promiſed, but in vain ; the haughty patron of li- 
berty and equality could brook no equal, and 
would permit no rival. Knigge was therefore obli- 
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ged to abandon the order; which he did, accord- 
ing to his own account, in the month of June 
1784*, e e 
Whether the exultation of ſucceſs had made 
the Illuminati lay aſide their former caution and 
reſerve, or their increaſing numbers had expoſed 
them to the public eye, it is difficult to ſay ; but 
the court of Bayaria began at length to entertain 
unfavourable ſuſpicions of them. In 1781, ſome 
enquiries had been made, but they were quaſhed 
by the influence of the Illuminati. Reports, 
however, continued to circulate, which, though' 
they did not furniſh deciſive evidence of the ſpi- 
rit and principles of the ſect, were yet ſufficient 
to ſhow the danger of ſecret cabals. An edict 
was publifhed in June 1784, prohibiting all ſe- 
cret ſocieties which were not permitted by law. 
The Hluminati, however, continued their meet- 
ings in defiance of the edi, and anſwered in 
writing every attack that was made upon them. 
Weiſhaupt conducted himſelf with much anda- 
city, encouraged the brethren to perſeverance / 
and ſecrecy, and employed himſelf in contriving 
artifices to impoſe upon the Elector. Yet none 
of theſe things availed him; his diſobedience to 
the edict was ſufficiently known, and he was diſ- 
- miſſed from his profeſſorſhip at Ingolſtadt. 
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| Soon after, new diſcoveries were. made, which 
expoſed to public view the projets; and princi- 
ples of the Illuminati. It appeared, that a year 
or two before, ſome gentlemen had abandoned 
the order, alarmed and diſguſted with the doc- 
trines which they heard inculcated. Among 
theſe were the aulic counſellor Utnſcheider, Mr 
Coſandey, and the Abbe Renner. Profeſſors, of 
Humanity, and Mr Grunberger of the Academy 
of Sciences at Munich. Theſe gentlemen being 


examined upon oath, made depoſitions which 


confirm the account already given of the prin- 
ciples and deſigns of the order. They declared, 
that the adepts were trained up according to the 
following principles: 1. When Nature lays too 
heavy a burden upon us, it is to ſuicide we are 


to apply for relief: Patet exitus, The door is open, 


was their cant phraſe. 2. The end ſanctifies the 
means. 3. No prince can ſave the man who dares 
to betray us. 4. All kings and prieſts are traitors 
and raſcals. They converted this proverb into 
verſe, 5 565 D 

Tous les rois et tous les pretres 

Sont des fripons et des traitres. 


5. The adept, who. wiſhes to riſe to the higheſt 
degrees, muſt be free from all religion. 6. One 
muſt be more ſubmiſſive to the ſuperiors of Illu- 
miniſm than to ſovereigns and magiſtrates. _ 7. 
The 
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The love of one's prince and country are incom- 
patible with the ultimate ends of the order. 
Theſe are principles ſo directly oppofite to 
truth and reaſon, ſo inconſiſtent with every idea 
that has hitherto been received of religion, of 
morality, and of honour, and fo evidently perni- 
cious in their tendency to the peace, to the or- 
der, to the exiſtence of ſociety, that poſterity will 
perhaps be unwilling to believe that there ever 
exiſted ſuch monſters in the form of human be- 
ings, as to be capable of ONES. or * 
nating ſuch principles. e e AAPL 
The depoſitions were no ſooner publiſhed by 
order of the EleQor, than they were attacked 
with all the ſophiſtry, calumny, and violence, 
which the adepts among the Illuminati could fo 
copiouſly command. An attempt was made to 
throw a veil of ſuſpicion over the character of 
the Elector and his minifters, and to arraign theic 
juſtice and veracity. It was therefore neceffary 
that ſtronger proof ſhould be ſought and obtain - 
ed. Unfortunately the papers. of Weiſhaupt, 
had not been ſeized; but there were other adepts 
ſtill within the dominions of the Elector, whole 
cabinets might throw ſome rays of light upon 
this dark conſpiracy. Accordingly, on the r1th 
of October 1785, magiſtrates were ordered to 
make a ſtrict ſearch in the houſe of Zwack at 


* ; others viſited the caſtle of Sander- 
dorf, 
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dorf, belonging to Baron Baſſus, a native of Swit- 
zerland, and celebrated in the annals of Illumi- 
niſm. By theſe viſitations a complete diſcovery 
was made of the whole plans of the order. A 
multitude of letters, diſcourſes, rules, plans, and 
ſtatutes, were found, which were afterwards pu- 
bliſhed under the title of Original Writings of 
the Order and of the Sect of the Illuminati. It 
was from theſe archives of the order that the 
Abbé Baruel, with much ability, with an ar- 
dent and honourable perſeverence, has collected 
the very full and ſatisfactory hiſtory of the order 
which he has given in his valuable Memoirs of 
Jacobiniſm. 

In theſe Original Writings, theſe records of 
villany, a ſhocking depravity of character is ex- 
hibited; ſuch depravity as has ſeldom pollu- 
ted the annals of hiſtory. There were ſome 
ſcraps of paper found, containing very extra- 
ordinary receipts, written in the cipher of the 
order, and chiefly in the hand-writing of Maſ- 
ſenhauſen, named Ajax, and a counſellor at Mu- 
nich. There were receipts for making the aqua 
toffana, the moſt powerful of all poiſons; for pro- 
curing abortions, and for poiſoning with fumes 
the air of an apartment. There was alfo found 
a collection of -13c ſeals of princes, noblemen, 
and bankers, with the ſecret of imitating and 
taking off all thoſe for which the order might 

0 haye- 
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have occaſion, Beſides ſeveral other deteſtable 
papers of the ſame kind, a propoſal was found, 
that all the ſuperiors ſhould learn to write with 
both hands. 

When Weiſhaupt was diſmiſſed from dis pro- 
feſſorſhip at Ingolſtadt, he retired to Ratiſbon, 
where he carried on his conſpiracy with more 
ardour than before. But on the diſcovery of the 
Original Writings of the order, a price was ſet 
upon his head, and the regency of Ratiſbon no 
longer ventured to ſupport him. He then made 
his eſcape to the court of the Duke of Saxe Go- 
tha, who received him under his protection, and 
gave him a penſion. Twenty of the conſpirators 
were ſummoned ; ſome of them were diſmiſſed 
from their employments, and others condemned 
to a few years impriſonment *. 

The chiefs of the order were now diſperſed ; 
but the ſe& was not deſtroyed. They were ſafe 
as ſoon as they reached the confines of Bavaria ; 
for the other princes of Germany, though they 
had received inconteſtible proofs of the 3 
ence and extent of the conſpiracy, inſtead of 
combining againſt the adepts, received them as 
virtuous exiles, whom it was their duty to pro- 
tect. Many, of the . were duped by the 
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Illuminati, who initiated them into the myſte- 
ries, after pruning them of every thing offenſive; 
others were deceived by the adepts, who had art- 
fully infinuated themſelves into their , councils 
and offices of truſt. | | 
Safe in their reſpective aſylums, the chiefs re- 
newed their intrigues : But, in order to elude 
detection, Zwack propoſed, that the ableſt of 
thoſe brethren, whoſe names were ſtill unknown, 
ſhould occupy the ſeats of the founders, get rid 
of the diſcontented, and reſtore the ſociety to its 
former vigour, They began their new plans, by 
endeavouring to perſuade the world that the or- 
der was extinct, and that no farther intercourſe 
was carried on by its members. To avert the 
attention of the public from this aſſociation, Bode 
and the other adepts circulated, with great dili- 
gence, the opinion, that all the maſon lodges 
were under the direction of the Jeſuits except 
the Eclectic lodges, where the Illuminati preſi- 
ded. The name of Jeſuit was ſo exceedingly 
odious to the brethren, that rather than bear the 
imputation of being connected with that pro- 
ſcribed order, they abandoned their former lod- 
ges, and flocked to the lodges of the Eclectic 
Maſons. | 
Meanwhile, the evil genius of Illuminiſm had 
prepared an accomplice who ſyrpaſſed Wei- 
ſhaupt in impiety, and was not inferior to him 
O 2 in 
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in hatching ſchemes of iniquity. This. was 
Bahrdt a doctor of divinity at Halle. He pro- 
poſed that the adepts ſhould aſſume the govern- 
ment of the literary world ; and that no books 
ſhould for the future be publiſhed, or at leaſt 
circulated, except ſuch as might promote the 
views of the order. A powerful confederacy, 
called the GzxRMan UNION, was therefere eſta- 
bliſhed, under the government of twenty-two a- 
depts, whoſe chief employment was to ſeduce 
authors and bookſellers. Literary ſocieties, or 
reading clubs, were to be erected in every town, 
which ſhould be furniſhed with libraries compo- 
ſed of thoſe books which the order approved. It 
was alſo propoſed to publiſh gazettes and jour- 
nals, and to blaſt the character of every periodi- 
cal paper, and of every book which did not con- 

cur with their projects. To accompliſh theſe, 
extenſive funds were to be eſtabliſhed. 
In this tyrannical plan of diffuſing the doctrines 
of liberty and equality, Bahrdt was powerfully 
ſeconded by. Nicholai, a bookſeller at Rerlin, and 
ſo favourite a diſciple of Weiſhaupt, that he had 
diſtinguiſhed him by the name of Lucian. This 
man had for a long time carried on an extenſive 
traffic in books of an impious and ſeditious na- 
ture. He had acquired much influence over the 
German bookſellers by his great commerce, and 
enjoyed a high degree of power over authors by 
the 
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the employment which be gave them, and the 
rank which he had it in his power to beſtow up- 
on them in his periodical publications. In his 
Univerſal German Library, and Berlin Journal, 
he diſſeminated his vicious doctrines; he abuſed, 
in the groſſeſt manner, every production in fa- 
vour of virtue and religion, and laviſhed un- 
| bounded applauſe on thoſe authors who pleaded 
the cauſe of Illuminiſm. Bode alſo publiſhed a 
gazette ; other Illuminati followed the example: 
and gazettes continued to multiply, till at length 
Germany was overpowered with a hoſt of de- 
ſtructive publications. It is ſaid that all the pe- 
riodical works in Germany, except two or three 
journals, were in the hands of the mn 
and their aſſociates. 

While by ſuch publications attempts were 
made to corrupt the opinions of men, the other 
ſources of inſtruction were not left uncontami- 
nated. The conſpirators concealed their poiſon 
under every form, and blended-it with every de- 
licious potion that could enable it to impoſe upon 
the unſuſpecting. They infuſed their falſe prin- 
ciples into hiſtory under the garb of truth; they 
adorned them with the charms of poetry, that 
they might faſcinate the imagination ; they ſcat- 
tered them through romances and novels ; they 
taught them in ſongs ; they exhibited them in 
dramatic performances, Burt while fuch 'pro- 
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ductions were circulated with indefatigable zeal 
by moſt of the bookſellers in Germany, it was 
ſcarcely poſſible to find a printer or a bookſeller 
who would print or publiſh any books written 
with the defign of confuting the doctrines and 
expoſing the plans of the Germanic Union. If 
an author printed his papers at his own expence, 
the bookſellers never offered them to ſale; or the 
printer communicated the manuſcript to the 
chiefs of the confederacy, and the refutation was 
advertiſed on the back of the book. 

There was one remarkable inſtance of this ſpe- 
cies of villany. Dr Stark of Darmſtadt, who 
had the merit of diſcovering and expoſing the 
Germanic union, had written a vindication of 
himſelf, in oppoſition to a malicious charge 
brought againſt him by Nicholai. He ſent his 
papers to Walther, an eminent 'bookſeller at 
Leipzig, who readily undertook to publiſh them ; 
but Walther was illuminized, and therefore no 
friend to ſuch writings. Six weeks elapſed, and 
not a ſheet was thrown off. Walther pretended 
that the delay was occaſioned by an exception- 
able paſſage, which he wiſhed: to have altered: 
Another exceptionable paſlage | occaſioned a ſe- 
cond delay: Then paper was wanting. At length, 
when he found that the patience of the author 
was exhauſted, the printing of the work imme- 
diately commenced ; but with great alterations, 
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a new title, and a guide or key written by Dr 
Bahrdt, in which the whole was miſrepreſented 
or turned into / ridicule. Dr Stark immediately 
brought an action againſt Walther, and obtained 
an interdict againſt the ſpurious edition. Wal- 
ther then became bound to print a genuine edi- 
tion. But when this edition was carried to the 
next fair, it appeared that the bookfellers were 
already ſupplied with the ſpurious edition, accom- 
panied by Bahrdt's guide “. 

At length the licentiouſneſs of the preſs 2 
ſo flagrant, ſo great a multitude of ſeditious and im- 
pious publications were annually diſſeminated, that 


it was neceſſary for the government to interpoſe 


its authority. Frederick III. of Pruſſia iſſued an 


edict, to promote uniformity of religious worſhip 


in his dominions. The Illuminati had the ef- 
frontery to attack with inſolence the authority of 
the prince and the religion of the ſtate; and 
ſuch was their influence, that it was ſcarcely 
poſſible to get the king's edit fold among his 
own ſubjects. A work aſcribed to Bahrdt was 
publiſhed, in which the royal mandate was treat- 
ed with contempt and ridicule. This open de- 
fiance of government could not be overlooked ; 
Bahrdt was immediately apprehended, and pu- 
niſhed 
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niſhed with a ſhort impriſonment. When libera- 
ted, he was reduced to the neceſſity of keeping a 
| tavern or coffee houſe at Baſſendorf, near Halle, 


where he ended his days in indigence and mi- 


ſery *. His papers, which were ſeized, brought 
to light the whole conſpiracy ; but the court did 
not think it proper to publiſh them. What part 
Weiſhaupt acted in this aſſociation is uncertain ; 
but it appears that he twice attended the head 
quarters of the united brethren, and that he ſpent 
ſeveral days in the company of Bahrdt. 
Thus the power of the Illuminati was checked 
a ſecond time ; but it was by no means cruſhed. 
Secret ſocieties are like ſubterraneous fire, which 
may diſappear and ſeem to be extinguiſhed, while 
in the mean time it is ſpreading rapidly, and 
gaining ſuch irreſiſtible force, that it will ſoon 
burſt forth in a volcano to overwhelm the ſur- 
rounding country in ruin and deſolation. 
Havinc now traced the hiſtory of Illuminiſm 
to the period of the French revolution, we ſhall 
follow it in its progreſs to France, where it pro- 
duced convulitons more terrible than in Germany. 
Weiſhaupt and Knigge had formed the plan of 
diſſeminating their ſyſtem in France fo early as 
the year 1782 ; but the execution of the project 
0 | was 
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was deferred. It was afterwards renewed by an 
accident, which it will now be proper to relate. 
The Marquis de Mirabeau, a man as diſtinguiſh- 
ed for every ſpecies of profligacy as for an over- 
weening vanity and ſhowy talents, happening to 
be at Brunſwick during his. embaſſy at Berlin, 
met with Mauvillon, a diſciple of Knigge, and 


profeſſor in the Caroline college. By this man 


he was initiated into all the myſteries of Illumi- 
niſm. Upon his return to France, Mirabeau was 
anxious to introduce his new myſteries among 
his maſonic brethren, His firſt pupil was the 
Abbe Talleyrand de Perigord ; whoſe infamous 
character has been as much blackened by the 
pencil of truth, as the character of others by the 
pen of calumny. The Marquis was perſuaded, . 
that the ſeaſon was now, arrived when France 
might be illuminized ; but not being himſelf 
ſufficiently ſkilled in the arts of Infinuator, he re- 
queſted that the Illuminati would ſend a ſpecial 
deputation from the order to the French lodges. 
This commiſſion was of ſo great importance, that 
it could only be entruſted to the moſt accom- 
pliſhed adepts. Accordingly Bode, who was 
now one of the chiefs of the order, was appoint- 
ed to this office. Another deputy was joined 
to him as an affociate, the Baron de Buſche, a 
captain in the Dutch ſervice, a pupil of Knigge's, 
and a man of ſuperior abilities. 
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Theſe two 1 arrived in Paris about the 
time of the convention of the firſt Aſſembly of 
the Notables, which met on the 22d February 
1787 *. This was the moſt favourable ſeaſon 
that could poſſibly have happened for the recep- 
tion and diſſemination of Illuminiſm in France. 

The doctrines of liberty and equality had alrea- 
dy been too ſucceſsfully diffuſed among the free 

maſons, and nothing was wanting to conſummate 
the myſtery of i Te but thy ee doftrines 
of Wetſhaupt. . 

The German 5 as the two dowels were 
named in France, were received with open arms 
by the committee of the United Friends ; where 
alſo aſſembled, upon appointed days, all the elect 
of the other chief lodges, of the lodge of Candour, 
of the lodge of the Nine Siſters, and the moſt 
enlightened adepts belonging to the ſecret com- 
mittees of the Grand Orient. The dark tranſ- 
actions of theſe conſpirators have not been fully 
divulged; it is well aſcertained that the reſolu- 
tion was at length adopted, that the myſteries 
of Tlluminiſm ſhould be introduced into the 
French lodges under a maſonic. form, and that 
they ſhould all be illuminized, without knowing 
even the name of the feet whoſe doctrines they 
” ales: vr thay | . "a> 
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had adopted. At the. ſame time a new degree 
was introduced into the lodges, the myſteries at- ' 
tached to which were entirely copied from the 
diſcourſe of the Hierophant upon the admiſſion of 
the inferior Illuminati to the degree of prieſt. The 


reader will recolle&, that in this difcourſe Wei- 


ſhaupt had condenſed all his falſe and pernicious 
doctrines. This was the declamatory harangue 
which propoſed to reſtore men to the liberty and 
equality of wandering ſavages; which predicted 
that, by the power of ſecret ſocieties, kings and 
nations ſhould diſappear; which condemned the 
love of our country, and of our relations, as an 
ignoble paſſion; which inculcated ſedition, re- 
bellion, and treaſon, as the moſt excellent mo- 
rality; and which taught, that reaſon (that is, the 
reaſon of the Wann ein rere be the 
religion of man. AY -en 
Illuminiſm now began to Ry its light, or 
rather darkneſs vi/ible, over the land of France. 
Its light was like the ſulphureous flames of a 
volcano, which precede the eruption that is to 
deſolate the fertile country around. The ſyſtem 
of maſonry is now completely changed. The 
ſuggeſtion which the arch conſpitator Weiſhaupt 
put into the mouth of the Hierophant, that his 
diſciples were to acquire ſtrength by gaining 
over the multitude, is now adopted. Lodges are 
multiplied over all France, and the loweſt of the 
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people. are admitted, The ſuburbs of St An- 
toine and St Marceau are crowded with lodges 
compoſed. of porters and labourers. The pea- 
ſantry are corrupted in country lodges with the 
ney faſcinating doctrines of liberty and equality; 
and the Duke of Orleans initiates the French 
guards, whom he afterwards employed in deſtroy- 
ing the Baſtile, and in ſtorming the palace of his 
ſovereign and relation. | 
But beſides the great number of lodges which 
abounded i in France, it now ſwarmed with clubs 
and literary ſocieties on the plan of the Germanic 
Union; all of which tranſmitted their reſolutions 
to the committee of correſpondence of the Grand 
Orient. Thus the power of the leaders of the 
Grand Orient, the Duke of Orleans, Mirabeau, 
| Condorcet, Syeyes, &c. became abſolute in 
France. They ifſued their orders to all the lodges 
in the kingdom, and compelled the Venerables 
to give their oath that they would faithfully 
perform them. By their ſecret influence the i in- 
ſurrection of the 14th of July 1789 was excited; 
and by the ſame influence they got themſelves 
and their aſſociates returned members of the States 
General from the e Medi. 
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Am1psT the innumerable clubs, ſocieties, and 


lodges, with which France abounded, our atten- 
tion is neceſſarily directed to one which ſoan. ob- 


tained ſovereign power over all the reſt, ver- 
turned the ancient monarchy, and introduced all 
the calamities which have overwhelmed France. 
This was at firſt known by the name of the Conuze 
Breton; becauſe ſome of the deputies ſent from 
Britanny to the States General were, its original 
members. It held its meetings at Verſailles, in 


the church of thoſe religious men called Facobins, 
and hence aſſumed, the, name by which it is now 


univerſally diſtinguiſhed, ; The chief members 
of this, club were, Mirabeau, Syeyes, Condarcet, 

Briſſot, Petion, Barnave, the two Lameths, Bail- 
ly, Garat,, Rabaud, Garſas, Chabot, Chapellier, 
Bouche ;,.to. theſe were added, all the profound 
adepts both of the, capital and. of the provinces, 


and almoſt every man who has appeared as a leader 


during the French revolution. 
The Jacobin, club, with its affiliated branches, 
conſiſted of zoo, ooo adepts: (ſays. Baruel), who 


were ſupported by 2,000,000 of men, armed 


with . Pikes, hatchets, &c. ready to execute what- 

ever they ſhould command. It was formed of 

men of the moſt abandoned character. Thoſe, in 
0 particular, 
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particular, were preferred who had been brand- 
ed with diſgrace by the courts of juſtice. Above 
all things they were to profeſs irreligion, and to 
'expreſs an implacable hatred againſt the eſta- 
bliſhed government. Their great aim was to ob- 
tain the management of the ſtate, to diſſeminate 
liberty and equality, and all the ee of free 
maſonry and IIluminiſm. 
Every perſon admitted a member of the Jacs- 
bid club ſwore implicit obedience to the deci- 
"Hobs of the brotherhood; and alſo to obſerve, 
and cauſe to be obſerved,” all decrees paſſed by 
the National Aſſembly in conſequence of the de- 
ciſions of the club.” He engaged to denounce to 
the club every man who ſhould oppoſe its de- 
*crees, whether friend or relation, father, mother, 
ſiſter, or brother, and to fupport all its decrees, 
though contrary to his judgment and conſcience. 
When a member was expelled or proſcribed, his 
name was inſcribed” upon a black or red lit, and 
death was his inevitable doom“. 
Thus in a ſhort time the Facobiii klub obtain 
ed the ſovereignty of France. For its ſucceſs it 
was indebted to the inſtructions of the Illumi- 
nati, who communicated thoſe plans of ſeduction 
bond wn e rr the govern- 
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ment, laws, and religion, of France, and which 
have ſince been directed againſt the whole world. 
The Jacobin club formed itſelf into a great 
number of committees, of which four were the 
principal. In the firſt of theſe were Barnave, 
the two Lameths, Mirabeau, Beauharnois, Bar- 
rere, Collot d' Herbois, and Fouquier Tinville: 
In the ſecond, were Sillery and Voidel, the crea- 
tures of Orleans: In the third, were Bonne- Car- 
rere, Desfieux, Gerdret, and Mendouze: In the 
fourth, were Villars, Carra, and others of the 
ſame deſcription. The office of the firſt and ſe- 
cond committees was to ſearch out thoſe who 
were ſuſpected of being hoſtile' to their views, 
in order to denounce and impriſon them. They 
were alſo to direct calumnies, pillages, burnings, 
and aſſaſſinations, The third committee was 
employed in eſtabliſhing clubs through the whole 
kingdom, in bribing the writers of journals, in 
exciting ſoldiers againſt their officers, and in en- 
deavouring, by means of emiſſaries, to inflame 
the people of foreign nations againſt their ſove- 
reigns. The fourth committee was charged 
with examining the candidates who wiſhed to 
be admitted members, and employed in receiving 
the diſpatches which were brought to the ſociety 
by couriers and deputies, | 
At the head of this ſociety was the moſt worth- 

leſs of all worthleſs men, the haughty, ambitious, 
abandoned 
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abandoned Duke of Orleans. He had from his 
infancy: diſcovered a perverſe diſpoſition, and an 
unprincipled mind. 'He had a ſtrong antipathy 
to ſedentary employments, to application of eve- 
ry kind, and particularly to reading. He tra- 
velled in England and in the Netherlands; but 
it was not with the view of increaſing his know- 
ledge, of [refining his taſte, or of improving his 
underſtanding. His viſits were chiefly confined 
to places of public amuſement, to gaming-houſes 
and brothels; and his ſelect companions were 
ſharpers and ſwindlers *. Though firongly ad- 
dicted to debauchery and the meaneſt vices, yet 
he was guided by an exorbitant ambition. This 
paſſion was furious and ungovernable; determi- 
ned to gain its.end by any means which perverſe 
_ ingenuity could deviſe, or hardened wickedneſs 
accompliſh. When thwarted by oppoſition, it . 
roſe into a degree of rage, which nothing but 
vengeance could pacify. Orleans had fixed his 
eye upon the throne, and was willing to purchaſe 
it at any expence. While he was hurried on by 
ambition to ſupplant the king, an incident oc- 
curred which inflamed him with inſatiable re- 
venge to ſeek his ruin. During the American 
war he had petitioned the king for the reverſion 
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of the office of high admiral of France; then oc- 
cupied by his father-in-law: the Duke de Pen- 
thievre ; a petition which Louis thought pro- 
per to refuſe v. This refuſal ſtung Orleans to 
the heart: and this reſentment was rendered 
more violent on account of his baniſhment for 
his — n during the royal fitting in 
1788. * 
As the en anthdfncf Orleans and che 15 
cobins was to eſtabliſh liberty and equality, it . 
will perhaps be neceſſary to give a ſhort view of 
the meaſures which they purſued in order to ac- 
complith- that end, It muſt appear highly in- 
confiſtent, that a man of ſuch unbounded ambi- 
tion as Orleans ſhould have been ſo zealous in 
propagating principles which are evidently de- 
ſtructive of monarchical power, and conſequently 
of that ſtation and authority to which he aſpi- 
red. But Otleans adopted theſe principles, be- 
cauſe they appeared to him; the only means of 
obtaining a crown. Had he been king of France > 
when theſe principles were diſſeminated, he would 
have been their violent foe, and would have per- 
mn with relentleſs fury. | 
The Jacobin club-was the council of Orleans, 
where all his plots and conſpiracies were formed; 
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With the leaders of that elub he arranged a regu- 
lar plan; by which he propoſed to overturn the 
eſtabliſhed government, and to raiſe himſelf to 
the crown of France. The plan adopted was, 
_ firſt to form a convention that would be obedient 
10 his will, next to ſeduce the army from their 
allegiance, to keep in pay all the daily writers, 
to raiſe famine and inſurrections, and to aſcribe 
them to the king and nobility. 

As it is intended only to give a ſhort ſketch of 
the methods employed by Orleans and his aſſo- 
ciates to diffuſe the principles of liberty and 
equality, it will not be attempted to deſcribe the 
circumſtances attending the French revolution 
farther than will tend to illuſtrate the conduct 
of the Jacobins in attempting to diſſeminate their 

- Principles. Without delineating the events which 
occaſioned the meeting of the States General, it 
will therefore be ſufficient to mention, that when 
the king had been perſuaded to call that Aſſem- 
| bly, Orleans and the Jacobins exerted themſelves 

in every poſſible way, that none but perſons at- 
tached to their intereſts and views ſhould be e- 
lected. Perſuaſion, authority, and bribery, ca- 
lumny, promiſes, and ge were em- 
proper for this purpoſe. 

Neckar, it is ſaid, was Saas to 8 = the 
influence of the crown to thwart the intrigues, of 
the Jacobins; but that miniſter refuſed to inter- 
| 55 fere 
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fere. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the conduct of 
Neckar upon this occaſion without cenſure. We 
muſt either confider him as a man of mean abi- 
 lities, who became the dupe of the Jacobins ; or 

we muſt accuſe him of being an accomplice in 
their conſpiracy. The plan of doubling the 
number of deputies of the third eſtate, contrary 
to the precedent of former meetings of the States 
General, was unconſtitutional, unwiſe, and fraught 
with innumerable evils. ” 

The States General aſſembled at Verſailles on 
the 4th of May 1789. They conſiſted of depu- 
ties from the three orders of nobility, clergy, and 
tiers-etat, and amounted to the number of 1159. 
A liſt of the deputies, diſtinguiſhing the order to 
which they belong, their rank or profeſſion, may 
perhaps gratify curioſity, and e uſeful in · 
e | 2 15441 11 barcngah 
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difficult matter to foreſee, that the States Gene- 
neral; inſtead of being the faithful repreſentatives 
of the people of France, would be the ſervile 


- minions of the Jacobins. Of the 1159 deputies 
who appeared in the States General, there were 


only 270 of the nobleſſe and 48 of the dignified 
clergy who were men of wealth and property; 
nine of the clergy and thirty of the nobleſſe were 
abſent. -In the order of the clergy, the cures, 
who were men of no eccleſiaſtical dignity nor 


independent property, had a decided majority, 
Tf their wiſdom had been profound and their in- 
tentions upright, the want of property cauld not 


be mentioned as an objection. But can it be 


ſuppoſed, that, thoſe country clergymen were the 


moſt reſpectable of their order, who could, with- 
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out repugnance, abhandon tlie duties of the fſacred 
function, to aſſume the office of legiſlators, for 
which neither their education nor their habits 
had in any degree qualified them? In ecamin- 
ing the liſt of the tiers etat, or third order, it ap- 
pears, that there were 374 deputies belonging to 
the profeſſion of law. Theſe couſiſted, not of il- 
luſtrious magiſtrates, nor of diſtinguiſhed ad vo- 
* cates, but of thoſe who occupied the loweſt place 
in courts of juſtice. - They conſiſted chiefly of 
country attorneys and -notaries; of inferior ad vo- 
cates or pettifogging lawyers; who; being mere 
adventurers, had formed magnificent expectations 
of the advantages to be derived from the poſſeſ- 
ſion of this newly acquired power. 
It is far from being my intention to treat 
with diſreſpect the profeſſion of law, which 
in Great Btitaim has been dignified by men 
of the moſt eminent abilities, profound wil 
dom, and invincible integrity. But it is ne- 
ceſſary to remark, that the profeſſion” of law in 
France, except in the higheſt” offices, wus not 
deemed the profeſſion of a gentleman. It is 
well known, that profeſſional integrity often de- 
pends upon à ſenſe of character; but a ſenſe of 
character muſt be very weak, or altogether want- 
ing, in men who poſſeſs no reputation, and are 
not accuſtomed to be treated with reſpect, It 
ought alſo to be mentioned, that the avocats | 
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were never employed in matters of ſtate, and 
therefore were totally unacquainted with poli- 
tics as an art; a circumſtance that was common 


to them, with the cures, and many other mem- 


bers of the States General. 

Amid ſo great a number of CA RL 
there were many individuals actuated by the 
pureſt principles, who made a noble and patrio- 
tic oppoſition. But either their number bore ſo 
ſmall a proportion to the ele& of Orleans that 
their voice could not be heard, or they were im- 
poſed upon by falſe appearances and promiſes, 
or overawed by the terror of aſſaſſination, and 
the dread of involving their families in ruin. 

From the ſtatement which has now been gi- 
ven, it is eafy to ſee, that if the three orders had 


_ aſſembled in ſeparate houſes, the clergy and 


tjers-etat would be Jed by the Jacobins ; if 
they aſſembled in one houſe, the majority in 
favour of the Jacobins was decided. It was the 
intention of the king, that the orders ſhould 
aſſemble ſeparately as they had done on for- 
mer occaſions ; but it was the wiſh of the Ja- 
cobins to mortify and ſubdue the nobility, as 
well as to eſtabliſh their own power, that the 
three orders ſhould be blended together. As the 
deciſion of this matter was injudiciouſly left to 
the States General, the wiſh of the Jacobins was 
quickly accompliſhed. The tjers-etat were al- 

moſt 
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moſt unanimous againſt the propoſal that the 
three orders ſhould meet ſeparately; and accord- 
ingly formed themſelves into a diſtin& aſſembly. 
They were ſoon joined by the greater number 
of the cures ; and both together aſſumed the name 
of the National Aſſembly, The nobility at firſt 
made a firm and reſolute ſtand ; but by the in- 
trigues of Orleans g6 were gained over : Upon 
which the king ſent a meſſage to the reſt, re- 
queſting them to join the cures and tiers-etat. 

Orleans and the Jacobins had now obtained a 
very important object. They had gained thoſe 
men who were to act as the ſovereigns of France. 
But as it was equally neceſſary to keep the Na- 
tional Aſſembly in their intereſts as it was to 
gain it over, other methods were attempted to 
ſecure a majority. The galleries of the Aﬀem- 
bly were every day filled with a body of men, 
bired by the Jacobins to applaud the motions 
and ſpeeches of their accomplices, and to treat, 
with, every mark of contempt, whatever was ſaid 
by the Royaliſts. The men employed for this 
purpoſe were chiefly deſerters, and ſoldiers turn- 
ed out of their regiments. At firſt they had five 
livres a-day (4s. 2 d. Sterling); but as their num- 
ber was afterwards conſiderably inereaſed, their 
pay was reduced to 40 ſous ® (rs, 8d. Sterling.” 
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Having corrupted a great part of the Aſſem- 
bly by bribery; and overawed the reſt by the in- 
Auence' of the galleries, the Jacobins found it 
eaſy to obtain any decree which they choſe to 
dictate. Their firſt ſtep was to remove the no- 
bility, the dignified clergy, and every perſon 
whoſe inclination or intereſt led him to ſupport 
the king and a regular government. After theſe 
had been removed by: baniſhment and afſafſina- 
tion, the next ſtep was to decree the abolition of 
all titles, that men might enjoy that equality 
which it was the object of the Jacobins to pro- 
cure. 

The Netional Membly being thus at the beck 
of the Jacobing; the next thing to be done was 
to corrupt the army. Tbe Duke of Orleans, 
ho Was the richeſt ſubject in Europe, laviſhed 
6% RAN for * eden He ſeduced the 
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ans that all motions were carried in the Aﬀembly. By way 
Mi "of experiment, M.' Bertrand de Moleville, one of the miniſters, 
Prevabed bon the” king to fill the galleries with men who 
would ſupport the Royalifts, and counteraRt the'Jacobins. The 
Acheme was accordingly tried for a week, and ſucceeded far be- 
Jond expeRation, The Royaliſts calcd. every.gount, to the 
aſtoniſhment and confuſion, of their enemies. This ſcheme was 
abandaned by order of the king, who could not think of owing 
is power to-meaſurea which he deemed infamous and diſho- 
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French guards with more than 420,c00'livres, 
and employed more than 100, ooo in drawing 
the regiment of Flanders from its allegiance &. 
Laclos and the two Lameths ſent to Metz, where 
the gallant Bouille' + commanded: more than 
zoo, ooo livres. Davigneau diſtributed at Nancy 
more than 100,000 livres, and offered befides 
100 louis for the head of Malſeigne, a brave ge- 
neral, who had remained faithful to the king. 
Emiſſaries wete diſpatched by the different regi- 
ments to preach inſubordination; to encourage 
licentiouſneſs, and to promiſe to advance to the 
chief poſts in the army all thoſe: officers who 
ſhould abandon their duty. A great many ſol- 
diers had been brought to Paris, where they 
were admitted members of the Jacobin club. 
When theſe men returned to their reſpective re- 
giments, they taught the doctrines of liberty 
and equality in the moſt licentious manner. A 
decree was at length paſſed by the Aſſembly to 
prevent thę ſoldiers from attending ſeditious clubs; 
but it was ſoon after repealed by the influence 
of; Fayette, à viſionary politician, and a: vain 
imitator of General Waſhington, , who hoped by 
| theſe means to increaſe his popularity. A few 
has A 61 1 $1574 R ne months 
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months after this extraordinary repeal, the in- 
fantry expelled their oſſicers, and choſe others 
more acceptable to themſelves and the Facobins®. 
Almoſt all the marine . offieers emigrated, and 
carried along with them the naval {kill and for- 
tune of France . It muſt not be omitted, that 
by this repeal Fayette loft his rauk as comman- 
der, and his influence with =y people, which he 
_ recovered. | 

+ Having gained the National Aﬀembly * ar- 
my, nothing was wanting but to gain the body 
of the people. This was not difficult. As the 
greater part of the nobility and reſpectable cler - 
&y, maſt af the loyaliſts and men. of property, 
had left the country, Orleans and his Jacobin ac- 
complices could ſcatter their poiſoned- arrows 
with impunity. No means were left unattempt- 
ed to incite the people againſt the king, and to 
diſſeminate the doctrines of liberty and equality. 
For this parpoſe all the daily writers were cor- 
rupted. Pumphlets, newſpapers, and placards, 
reemed with the moſt ſeditious and treaſonable 
language. Even an artificial 00045 Peder _ 
and aſeribed to the king. 

In the year 1788 Orleans ng almoft all 
the _ in 1 rance, ee it to England, 
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Jerſey, and Guernſey. By imputing this famine 
to the negligence or tyrannical views of the king, 
it was intended to render that monarch unpo- 
pular, and to excite the people to inſurrection. 
Orleans had with this view hired a great many bau- 
ditti, for two livres a- day, Who were to begin the 
iaſurrection. It was at firſt reſolved that this in- 
ſurrection ſhould take place on the day fixed for 
the meeting of the States General; but it did 


not take place till the middle of July following; · 


It raged violently for ſeveral days, till the king, 
ſhocked with the cruelties that had been com- 
mitted, yielded to the demands of the faction of 
Otleans; which were, that he ſhould: remove his 
troops from Paris and Verſailles, and recal Nec- 
| kar, who ſome time before had been obliged to 
reſign his office of prime miniſter, from a ſuſpi- 
cion entertained by the king that he was joined 
in league with Orleans. This excellent mo- 
narch, whoſe unſuſpecting benevolence long pre- 


vented him from believing the accuſations againſt 


this miniſter, at length was heard to ſay, Why 
did I not believe it? Eleven years ago I was 
foretold every thing that now befals me.” 
Another inſurrection was raiſed on the gth and 
6th of October the ſame year, evidently with the 
deſign of compelling the king to ſanction the De- 
claration of the Rights of Man, which was ex- 
tremely odious to him. This inſurrection ac- 
WY compliſhed 
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compliſhed the deſire of Orleans in the manner 
which has been already deſcribed. But as ſoon 
as one wiſh was gratified, another always aroſe: 
a third inſurrect ion was thus excited, to force 
the king to abandon France, that a deoree of ab- 
dication might be paſſed againſt him, as the Par- 
liament of England had done againſt James II. 
The king being now treated with indignity, in- 
ſulted, threatened, and impriſoned, perceiving 
his authority deſtroyed, the Aſſembly led by a 

faction, and his own: perſon in danger—came to 
the reſolution of going to the frontiets. This 
plan, formed after mature deliberation, was com- 
municated to the brave Marquis de Bouille, who 
was to meet the royal family near Verdun, and 
to eſcort them to Metz. It is now well known 
that this plan was rendered unſucceſsful:by the 
treachery” of ſome domeſtics . Montjoie af. 
firms, that both Orleans and Fayette were ad- 
vertiſed of the day on which the royal family 
intended to ſet out, and knew the route which 
they were to take; and that Fayette had g a 
piecs of the gown which the queen was to put 
on that day. It is alſo affirmed, that meaſures 
were taken for apprehending the royal family 
W ws: E p ner the king was 
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brought back to Paris, his ſituation was render- 
ed intolerable; but the conſpirators did not yet 
venture to depoſe him. They wiſhed firſt to 
lead him on to do ſome unpopular action which 
might afford a pretence for ſo violent a meaſure. 
The king, upon his return to Paris, had ſo- 
lemnly promiſed that he would not withdraw him- 
ſelf from the city a ſecond time. The conſpira- 
tors were extremely anxious that he ſhould' break 
this promiſe, that they might accuſe him of 
treachery and diſregard to truth, Petion, the 
mayor of Paris and the creature of Orleans, 
frequently preſſed this ſubject upon him; but 
the king reſolved to adhere inflexibly to his pro- 
miſe. Petion then deviſed another plan, which 
he hoped would compel him to attempt bis 
eſcape, which might expoſe his life to imminent 
danger, or procure his depoſition. He armed 
with pikes all the worthleſs banditti which 
Orleans kept in pay. They were called ſant 
culottes, and were horrible and diſguſting beyond 
expreſſion. Beſides being offenſive by the inde- 
cency of their dreſs, their faces were ſlaſhed to 
make them hideous, and beſmeared with dirt to 
render them diſguſting. It was intended that 
this rabble ſhould march in a body to the Aſ- 
ſembly to demand the death of the king. TO 
prepare the way for this event, the Jacobins talk - 
ed of an Agrarian law, Briſſot ſpoke of a National 
2 Convention, 
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Convention, and, along with Gorſas, Carra, and 
Condorcet, publiſhed incendiary writings. Dan- 
ton, Robeſpierre, Santerre, and Legendre, pour- 
ed forth imprecations againſt the royal family, 
and Petion and * covered the walls with 
placards, 

On the day appointed, this motley rabble 
preſented themſelves before the Aſſembly, de- 
manding the death of the king. They then re- 
paired to the king's chateau. The king imme- 
diately commanded the gate to be opened, ſay- 
ing, with a calm and undaunted voice, * I have 
nothing to fear from Frenchmen.” When the 
gate was opened the multitude ruſhed in, cry- 
ing, Where is he, that we may murder him!” 
A Swiſs regiment, which formed his life guard, 
drew their ſwords; ** No, faid the king firm- 
ly, put up your ſwords.” During this try- 
ing ſcene, the conduct of the king was fo mild, 
yet ſo noble and dauntleſs, that the rage of 
many was difarmed. Thoſe who were diſpo- 
ſed to violence were checked by the life guards, 
who formed a circle round the king. The 
virtuous Petion, as he was called by the po- 
pulace, did not appear until this horrible pro- 
ceſſion had paſſed through the palace. He then 
approached the king, ſaying, * Sire, you have 
nothing to fear.” Nothing to fear (replied the 
king), the man who has a pure conſcience has 

nothing 
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nothing to fear; they alone who have ſomewhat 
to reproach themſelves with ought to fear. Give 
me thy hand, ſaid the king to a grenadier who 
ſtood by his ſide, lay it upon my heart, and tell 
that man if it beats quicker than uſual.” Pe- 
tion, confounded, did not reply ; but immediate- 
ly addreſſed the multitude, and they diſperſed *. 

This inſurrection not having accompliſhed the 


purpoſe of the conſpirators (whether from their 


own want of decifion, or from the wavering con- 


duct of the multitude, it is not eaſy to ſay}, it was 


reſolved that a new inſurrection ſhould be ex- 
cited on the roth of Auguſt, This was concert- 
ed by Briſſot, in order to accompliſh a plan which 
he had conceived a year before, of breaking in 
pieces the ſceptre of the Bourbons, and transform- 
ing France into a republic. He had for a long 
time been employed, along with many of the Ja- 
cobins, in endeavouring, by groſs calumnies, to 
root out from the minds of the people every fen- 
timent of affection for the king and queen. He 
had alſo intended to involve France in a foreign 
war, that there might be fome pretence to ac- 


cuſe the king of carrying on a correſpondence 


with the enemy, and by theſe means to procure 
a ſentence of depoſition. Anxious, however, 


that 


—— 
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that the abolition of royalty might appear to pro- 


| ceed from the voice of the nation, Briſſot ſent 


emiſſaries into the provinces; to diſcoyer: the ſen- 
timents of the people; but they refuſed to ſacri- 
fice their king. He then ſounded the Aſſembly, 
and found, with regret, that the majority were 
equally hoſtile to ſo violent a meaſure. He next 
had recourſe to the terror of inſurrection. Such, 

however, was the villany of this man, that on 


the gth of Auguſt he privately offered to render 


the conſpiracy abortive, if the king would give him 
12,000,009 of livres (L. 500,000)*. But the un- 
fortunate monarch had not money ſufficient to 
ſupply ſuch extravagant demands. The inſurrec- 
tion therefore was ultimately determined on. 
That the humanity of the banditti might be 
no obſtruction to his ſcheme, a horde of galley 
ſlaves were ſent from Marſeilles, who could mur- 
der in cold blood without diſtinction of rank, 
or age, or ſex. Theſe, with the hired banditti 


+ of Paris, aſſaulted the palace: but the king and 


royal family being adviſed to take refuge in the 


hall of the National Aſſembly, eſcaped in time 


to avoid the danger. The faithful Swiſs guards 
were attacked with ſavage fury, and were all 
maſſacred except 2 or 309, who were ſaved by 

1 


* Memoirs of M. Bertrand de Moleville, vol. iii. ch. xxii. 
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the humanity of a few individuals. Such was ; 
the barbarity ſhown upon this occafion, that 
Montjoie ſays, Great fires were kindled, and per- 
ſons of both ſexes took up the palpitating bodies 
of the Swiſs, and devoured them half roaſted! “. 

The Jacobins had now fully gratified their 
wiſhes. The king was a priſoner in the Nation- 
al Aſſembly, which was ſurrounded with cannon, 
and guarded by aſſaſſins ready to obey their com- 
mands. Whatever ſentence they ſhould dictate, 
in that they knew the Aſſembly would acquieſce. 
It was therefore decreed, that the king ſhould 
be proviſionally ſuſpended; that a National Con- 
vention ſhould be elected for eſtabliſhing the ſo=g 
vereignty of the people, and the reign of liberty 
and equality. Orleans, it is ſaid, intended to 
ſpend the remainder of his fortune in forming 
this Convention, hoping that they could oY 
raiſe him to the throne. - 

Orleans did not, however, truſt to ite 1 J 
ence of money alone; he was anxious alſo to try — 
the effect of terror. It was therefore propoled, 
while the electors ſhould be delibetating to whom 
they ſhould give their vote, to make a general 
maſſacre of all the royallſts, of all the prieſts, 
and enemies of the Jacobins. It was thus intend- 
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ed to keep back all thoſe who were attached to 
their king and country from offering themſelves 
as candidates, and to compel the electors to give 
their ſuffrages to the favourites and dependants 
of Orleans. This maſſacre took place on the 2d 
of September, and was much more terrible than 
thoſe which preceded. That none of the devo- 
ted victims might eſcape, every ſtreet and ayenue 
were guarded, the houſes were forcibly entered, 
and the unfortunate inhabitants dragged to priſon. 
In every priſon a tribunal was erected, by which 
the priſoners were tried, condemned, a and imme- 
diately ordered to execution. The. chief per- 
Jons employed i in theſe horrible ſcenes of ſlaugh- 
ex were, Petion, Manuel, Danton, Laclos, Sille- 
FY, and. Copdyrcet. . It i is computed, that, during 
fand, * alfallinated. Among the murdered 
were moſt of the witneſſes who had teſtified a- 
gainſt Orleans for his connection with the affair 
of the 5th and 6th of October 1789. There was 
allo a great number of prieſts, and many men of 
the firſt rank and character i in the ſtate. Theſe 
aflaſſinations coſt, immenſe ſums. Ps, had for 
his ſhare 15,0 livres (. 625.) R 
The plan of 0 Otleagg and the Jacobins cad. 
| ed but too l. No man of property, nor rank, 
nor character, would diſcharge the duties of an 
cleQor, « or would offer angels a candidate for the 
; * oflice 
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office of repreſentative, which was fo diſhonour- 
able and dangerous. Of the fifteen repreſenta- 
tives which the city of Paris elected, there was 
not one man of character. The electors had a- 
bandoned their poſt to the Jacobins; who choſe 
deputies of the ſame principles with themſelves. 

- The conduct which ſuch men would purſue 
when ſeated on the national tribunal, might have- 
been traced in their own character, and in the 
principles of the Jacobins. Their firſt act was 
to aboliſh royalty, to declare France a republic, 
and' to proclaim liberty and equality. 

At length the day for the trial of their vittu- 
ous monarch is fixed. And who are to be his 
judges, who are to be his jury, who are to be his 
accuſers? The Aſſembly are ready to perform 
the offices belonging to theſe inconſiſtent cha- 
racters. Conſcious of uſurpation, and ſenfible 
that the eyes of the whole world were fixed up- 
on them, it was to be expected that they would 
be careful to obſerve ſome external decency, 
Will it then be believed, that on the ſame day 
on which the king was arraigned before the At- 
ſembly, the infamous Marat was alſo impeached? 
Will it be belieyed, that on the day when it was 
to be determined, whether the king ſhould be put 
to death immediately, or the execution of the ſen- 
tence ſhould be ſuſpended, the Aſſembly were for 


a long time occupied about the frivolous queſtion, 
8 2 What 
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What ſhould be the clothing of the national 
guards? I am convinced, that there is not an in- 
ſtance in the criminal records of Great Britain of 
ſuch a want of decorum, of ſuch unpardonable 
indifference, about the fate of the vileſt wretch. 
But Louis was one of thoſe upright characters 
whom the moſt vicious are wont to revere. He 
was religious, compaſſionate, and generous. He 
loved his ſubjects, and was ready to ſacrifice eve- 
ry thing to their happineſs. He aboliſhed the 
cuſtom of the Corvee, which was looked upon as 
a great oppreſſion, He permitted no perſon to 
be examined by the torture. He relinquiſhed 
all the feudal rights on his own domains, and had 
embraced every reform which he thought would 
promote the happineſs of his people. He for a 
long time oppoſed the new conſtitution ; but 
when he accepted it, he accepted it as a man of 
principle : he kept it always beſide him, and 
conſulted it upon all occaſions, that he might 
conform to its dictates. 
The Jacobins had exhauſted all their arts in 
ſecuring a majority to vote for the death of the 


king. Not only the accuſers and perſonal ene- 


mies of the king were permitted to give their 
ſuffrage, but even abſent members ſent their 
vote. Yet ſo great an abhorrence have even wick- 
ed men at imbruing their hands in the blood of 
the virtuous and the innocent, that the Jacobins 
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would not have obtained the ſentence of death 
againſt the king, had not a band of the aſſaſſins 
of Orleans, who were poſted at the gates of the 
Aſſembly houſe, terrified by their cries, and me- 
naced with their poignards, whoever heſitated to 
become an accomplice, Notwithſtanding theſe 
violent methods of overpowering juſtice, the 
death of the king was decreed by a majority only 
of five voices. By the new conſtitution, the 
voice of ſo ſmall a majority had no legal autho- 
rity; for it required three-fourths of a jury to 
paſs a ſentence of condemnation. But though 
all the charges brought againſt Louis were either 
falſe or. abſurd, the Jacobins were determined 
to bring him to the ſcaffold ; not becauſe he was 
a criminal, but becauſe he was a king, and can- 
ſequently was a bar to the proclamation of the 
ſovereignty of the people, and the new doctrines 
of liberty and equality. 

Louis conducted himſelf during the trial with 
much compoſure and dignity. When the ſen- 
tence was read to him, he demanded three days 
to prepare for his death. This ſmall requeſt was 


refuſed, by paſſing to the order of the day. He 


then prepared to meet his fate with the forti- 
tude of a man, and with the piety and bene vo- 
lence of a Chriſtian. He read with attention 
the account of the death of Charles I. in Hume's 
Hiſtory of England. He took leave of his family 

with 
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with the tendereſt affection , arid ſpent the reſt 
of the evening with his confeſſor. He went to 
bed at half paſt twelve, and flept profoundly till 
five. He then roſe and dreſſed himſelf,” attend- 
ed the celebration of maſs with much devotion, 
and retired to his cloſet He left in charge a ſeal 
to be given to the dauphin, and a ring for the 
queen'; and while he delivered this laſt welige, | 
he wiped away ſome tears. . | | 

- At half paſt eight he was conducted to the 
feaffold, which he mounted with ſerenity. The 
executioner attempted to tie his hands. The 
king looked indignant, and ſeemed to reſiſt this 


unneceſſary ſeverity. His confeſſor replied, 


* Sire, this is another inſtance in which your 
% ſufferings reſemble thoſe of the Saviour of 
« mankind.” The king immediately yielded; 
bat could not help adding, Yon need not tie 
« fo hard.” He then ſpoke to the people, 
« Frenchmen, I die innocent; I pardon my per- 
1 ſecutors; may my death be uſeful to Frage — 
$anterre, the commander of the national guards, 
ordered the drums to beat, and the king's voice 
was no longer heard. 
Thus died Louis XVI. declaring bis inno- 
cence, and bequeathing forgiveneſs to his ene- 
rey mies, 


* See Clery's Journal of the Occurrences at the Temple. 
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mies. This unfortunate monarch has been bla- 
med for want of firmneſs; but his want of firm 
nels proceeded, from the goodneſs of his heart. 
He was heard to ſay, Ob! if my wife and chil- 
dren were not with, me, it would appear that I 
am not fo weak as Lam ſuppoſed . d 7 
It is a happy cireumſtance for ſociety,” that a 
laſting union between unprincipled men is im- 
poſſible. They herd together only while their 
mutual aſſiſtance is neceſſary; but no ſooner are 
their enemies ſubdued, than the ſame paſſions 
Which united them, render them implacable ene- 
mies to one another. When Orleans had obtain- 
ed the death of Louis XVI. he expected to aſcend 
his throne: but this was not the intention of his 
accomplices; their aim was to raiſe themſelves. 
During the life of the king, their vie us were pro- 
moted by joining in the ambitious. ſehemes of 
Orleans; but when Louis was no more, they 
found the ambition of Orleans an obſtacle to their 
own elevation; which it was neceſſary to remove. 
The death of the king blaſted the hopes of Or- 
leans for ever. His finances were exhauſted by 
the immenſe ſums which he had ſquandered in 
bribery and corruption. His jewels, his library, 
and gallery of paintings, were {old to purchaſe 
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the favour of Marat and Robeſpierre. To pre. 
ſerve his tottering popularity, he aſſumed the lu- 
dicrous name of Equality; but all in vain. 
With his wealth, his influence and authori- 
ty entirely diſappeared; and he who had for- 


merly been courted by all the aſpiring adventu- 


rers in France, was now viewed with general 
contempt and deteſtation. All his friends aban- 
doned him to the horrors of his own mind. He 
ſhut himſelf up in his houſe, and guarded every 


acceſs with armed men. Such was the abject 


baſeneſs of his mind, that he would have ſacri- 
ficed every thing to ſave his life. But his late 
uccomplices had now ſeized the ſovereign power, 
and they were anxious to be rid of ſo dangerous 
a rival. Orders were therefore given to appre- 


hend him; and he died by the guillotine about 
ten months after he had voted the death of the 


virtuous king of France. 
-:- Robeſpierre now aſſumed the abſolute govern- 
ment-of France; and never ſurely was there a 


more tyrannical and ſavage government: yet 
Robeſpierre pretended to be the zealous friend 
of the people, and the great patron of liberty and 
equality. He avowed, that his only enemies were 


the ariſtocrats, the friends of tyrants, and the ene- 
mies of the people. But under theſe odious names 
he comprehended all men of property, all men 
of character and principle, all whom he ſuſpect - 
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ed to be hoſtile to his views. A patty in the 
Convention, at the head of which was Briſſot 
and Vergniaud, attempted to. oppoſe him. He 
immediately raiſed an inſurrection; and a mul- 
titude of his banditti, aſſuming the name of the 
people; came in arms to demand the arreſt of his 
opponents. Six and twenty of the deputies were 
brought to the guillotine upon this occafion, and 
ſeventy-three, who had proteſted againſt this vio- 
lent meaſure, were lodged in priſon. 

That none of Robeſpierre's enemies might 
eſcape his vengeance, he demanded of the Con- 
vention two decrees, which he immediately ob- 
tained": 1, That all ſuſpected perſons ſhould 
be arreſted ; 2. That the enemies of the people 
ſhould be judged capitally. All thoſe were de- 
clared ſuſpeted perſons who had not conſtantly 
manifeſted their attachment to the revolution; 
and all who by their conduct, by their connec- 
tions, or even by their converſation, had ſhown 
themſelves the enemies of liberty. Thoſe alſo 
were deemed ſuſpected perſons to whom certifi- 
cates of civiſm had been refuſed, 'The meaning 
of theſe two laws evidently was, that every man 
whom Robeſpierre and his unprincipled aſſo- 
ciates thought it proper to proſcribe, were to be 
puniſhed with death. It was actually propoſed 
to reckon as ſuſpected perſons all publiſners of 
newſpapers, and all who ſhould addreſs a fingle 
| oats. Hit perſon 
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perſon by the word. you inſtead of thou; the ſin- 
gular number, it ſeems, being judged more ex- 
preſſi ve of equality. 

The firſt afſembly had robbed the clergy of 


their property, the ſecond confifcated the pro- 


perty of the nobility who emigrated, and pil- 
laged the property of thoſe who remained in 


France. No other property of any value now 


remained but that of the merchants 3 and Robe- 
ſpierre reſolved to feize it alſo. In a paper found 
at Robeſpierre's houſe after his death, and print- 
ed by order of the Convention, it is declared, 
that ** merchanti/m muſt be cruſhed; that where- 
ever a great number of merchants were to be 
found, there were found as many cheats, and li- 
berty could not eſtabliſh its empire there.” Ae- 
cordingly the merchants were ſtripped of their 
property by confiſcations and requiſitions ; ſo that 
at length no man of ancient Ry remained 
in France *. 

Revolutionary eommittees were appointed i 
every part of the kingdom. It was declared to 
them by Collot d' Herbois and his colleague, who 
were proconſuls at Lyons, that every thing is 
lawful for thoſe who are engaged in the work of 
the revolution; and the only thing republicans 
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have to fear is to come ſhort of the laws of the 
republic. Thoſe (ſay they) who anticipate the 
laws and go beyond them, are often not arrived 
at them.” In the ſame ſpeech, Collot d' Herbois 
and his colleague propoſed to impoſe a tax upon 
riches, without being very attentive to mathe- 
matical exactneſs, or timorous ſcruples, in fixing 
the ſhare of public contributions. Act then 
(fay thoſe truſty friends of liberty and equality) 
upon a large ſcale; take whatever a citizen has 
not in actual uſe; for fuperfluity is an evident vio- 
lation of the rights of the peapie x. 

Theſe are maxims which the moſt profligate 
would ſcarcely have the preſumption to avow. 
If all the highwaymen, pickpockets, and ſharpers 
in the city of London were met together to form 
a plan to render their depredations on the public 
ſucceſsful, it is not probable that they would de- 
vile maxims ſo abſurd, ſo wicked, and abomi- 
nable. | | 

Influenced by ſuch principles as thoſe of Robe- 
ſpierre, and directed by ſuch vague decrees as 
thoſe of the Aſſembly, we need ſcarcely to wonder 
at the atrocities committed by the revolutionary 
tribunals. A hundred thouſand perſons of both 
ſexes and of every age were thrown into priſon 
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as ſheep into a ſlaughter-houſe, to be taken out 
in dozens and butchered. The common mode 
of putting criminals to death by hanging, being 
found too tedious, a new machine called the 
guillotine was introduced, by which a great num- 
ber could be put to death in a ſhort time : but 
even this method was found too flow to gratify 
the inſatiable vengeance of the lovers of liberty 
and equality. New modes of puniſhment were 
therefore to be invented. Multitudes of the ſuſ- 
pected were thrown into the river Loire, or ſet 
adrift on the ſea in drowning boats; and this new 
bl. mode of maſſacring was called noyades. At 
þ g Lyons the unhappy victims were collected in a 
| ö i public ſquare and deſtroyed by grape ſhot ; this 
| | was called by the new name of fu/iHades. It is 


computed that, from the beginning of the revo- 
lution to a period before the end of the year 
| 1795, © 2,000,000 of the unfortunate natives of 
= France were maſſacred in cold blood; of whom 
[ | ES i were 250,000 women, 230,000 children, and 
| a 24,000 clergy *. 
Since the conſtitution of 1795 was introduced, 
the principles, of liberty and equality have been 
ſtill, if poſſible, carried farther by Drouet, Ba- 


beuf, 


— 


* See a book entitled Cruelties of the Jacohing publiſhed at 
Paris in 1795. 
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bœuf, and Langelot. From an addreſs made by 
theſe adepts to the people of France, we extract 
the following extraordinary paragraph: 

«© The Agrarian law, or the equal partition of 
lands, was the momentary wiſh of a few ſoldiers 
without principles, of a few clans, actuated ra- 
ther by inſtinct than by reaſon. We aim at ſome- 
thing far more ſublime, far more equitable; goods 
in common, or a community of eſtates. No more in- 
dividual properties in land; for the earth belongs 
to nobody. We demand and will enjoy the 
goods of the earth in common ; the fruits belong 
to all. Diſappear now, ye diſguſtitſf diſtinctions of 
rich and poor, of higher and lower, of maſter 
and ſervant, of governing and governed ; for no 
other diſtinction ſhall exiſt among mankind than 
thoſe of age and ſex.” 

Thus it was propoſed to adopt the wild imprac- 
ticable ſcheme of Weiſhaupht, to deſtroy pro- 
perty altogether, to aboliſh laws and govern- 


ments, and to make men n in wealth and 
power. 


Sect, IV. Obſervations concerning Equality. | 


IT is needleſs to trace any farther the means 
employed to eſtabliſh liberty and equality. In 
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5 | 
the hiſtorical facts which have been related, a 
ſufficient ſpecimen has been given of the charac. 
ters of the men who patronized theſe principles, 
and of the unjuſt and barbarous methods employ- 
ed to diſſeminate them. It will therefore now 
be proper to inquire, What was the equality 
which ſo many men have been purſuing, and for 
what reaſon is it conſidered as one of the rights 
of man? Is it a mere phantom, or is it a reali- 
ty? Is it worth purchaſing with the blood of 
millions, and by the horrors of anarchy, famine, 
and aſſaſſination? And after it is purchaſed at fo 
dear a price, age there any means by which it 
can be retained ? | is 
In whatever ſenſe we employ the word equa- - 
lity, it is difficult to perceive how it can be one 
of the rights of man. It has not been generally 
admitted by philoſophers, nor known to the 
common people. It is not, therefore, a ſelf-evi- 
dent principle, God has not made men equal; 
ſociety has not made them equal; neither can 
any laws nor education preſerve men equal, 
What, then, does equality mean, when conſider- 
ed as a right of man? Not, ſurely, equality of 
underſtanding ; for men are born with different 
capacities; and no ſtandard has yet been invent- 
ed by which the underſtandings of men can be 
reduced to one ſcale. . It is indeed ſurpriſing, 
that the French, who have lately made the won- 
| derful 
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derful diſcovery, that mind is compoſed of a fine 
ſpecies of cryſtals , ſhould not alſo have found 
out ſome proceſs by which thoſe cryſtals could 
be reduced to one ſtandard. 

Equality cannot mean equality in knowledge 


and virtue; for ſome men will be wiſe, and fome 


men will be fools; ſome will be good, and ſome 
will be wicked, whatever new laws and forms of 
government ſhall be deviſed. 

Neither can equality mean an equal diſtribu- 
tion of property; for ſuppoſing you were to make 
all men equal in wealth to-day, they would be 
unequal to-morrow. Some would increaſe it by 
induſtry, and others would ſquander it in ex- 
travagance or folly. One man makes a fortune 


dy his abilities, by his diligence, or by a happy 


coincidence of circumſtances, and he bequeaths 
it at his death to his children. Is not this natu- 
ral? Is it not fair and juſt that a man ſhould 
leave his property to his children? Yet from 
this it neceſſarily happens, that a perſon is often 
born to wealth before it can be known whether 
he will be a wiſe man or a fool, A community 
of goods is a mere chimera, which could not en- 
ter into the imagination of any but an indolent 
ſpendthrift, or an indigent villain, If it were 
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* See a Paper by La Metherie in the Journal de Phyſique. 
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poſſible to eſtabliſh a community of goods, wlrich, 
happily. for ſociety, it is impoſſible to do, men 
would loſe their induſtry, their talents, and their 
virtues, and would become wild beaſts watch- 
ing for their prey, and tearing each geber to 
pieces in order to obtain it. 

Equality, according to the — — of the 11- 
luminati and Jacobins, means equality in power. 
It rejects all kings, princes, and magiſtrates; it 
deſtroys all diſtinction of ranks, aboliſhes the 
names of maſter and fervant, annibilates all laws, 
and leaves every man to the guidance of his own 
paſſions. This i is a plan to deſtroy ſociety under 
the pretence of improving it; it is to make men 
ſavages in order to civilize them it is to increaſe 
their power of doing miſchief, to multiply temp- 
tations to vice, in order to make them good; to 
expoſe their property to plunder, and their life 
tothe mercy of the aſſaſſin, under the yain pretence 
of raiſing the dignity, and extending the happi- 
neſs of the human race. This is to reverſe the 
nature of things, to make virtue become, vice, 
and vice become virtue, to convert miſery into 
happineſs, and happineſs into miſery. It 1s to 
oppoſe the experience of fifty. centuries, and is a 
preſumptuous, but vain attempt, to overturn the 
Moral Government of God. But behold the vil- 
lany of theſe men, obſerve them when poſſeſſed 
of power, und you will ſee that equality is the 
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moſt deſpotic and tremendous tyranny, that it is 
the beſom of deſtruction, which is to ſweep a- 
way all the comforts of this life, and the delight- 
ful proſpects of the next. 

It is evident, then, that equality in under- 
ſtanding, in knowledge, in virtue, in wealth, and 
power, is impoſſible. In theſe qualities men ne- 
ver were equal, and by nothing that man can do 
can they be made equal. 

But perhaps it may be ſaid, equality conſiſts 
in a uniformity of names; becauſe in France all 
titles are aboliſhed. But how is it a right of 
man, or of a member of ſociety, that no appella- 
tion of honour, nor name of diſtinction, ſhould be 
conferred on any individual? Since it is evident 
that men are not born equal, and cannot be made 
equal in capacity, in knowledge, in virtue, in 
wealth, or power, why is it unjuft or improper 
that there ſhould be names to diſtinguiſh theſe 
neceſſary inequalities? For example, if it be 
neceſſary that there ſhould be magiſtrates and 
rulers poſſeſſed of power ſuperior to other men, 
is it not of the utmoſt conſequence that they 
ſhould poſſeſs every thing requifite to make their 
authority reſpected? Now, if a harmleſs word, 
ſuch as my Lord, or your Majeſty, has a tendency 
to produce reſpect, and conſequently renders a 


magiltrats or e more uſeful in his office 
| U ſiociety, 
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ſociety, inſtead of receiving an injury from 
titles, gains an ineſtimable advantage. The 
French, after aboliſhing all diſtinction of ranks, 
have had recourſe to magnificent dreſſes, in or- 
der to obtain due reſpect to the Directory and 
Councils. But if a name can accompliſh the 
ſame end, and it is evident that a name can ac- 
compliſh it more effectually than a rich dreſs, it 
is certainly a very eaſy method of increaſing 
authority. This is a ſufficient reaſon for con- 
ferring titles upon legiſlators, upon judges, and 

upon other perſons holding dignified offices. 
There are alſo other caſes in which titles are 
highly proper. If a general or an admiral has 
delivered his country from the tyranny of a fo- 
reign enemy by his ſkill and gallant conduct; 
or if a ſtateſman has ſaved the nation by his wiſ- 
dom and aQtivity—is it not reaſonable, is it not 
juſt, is it not a tribute of gratitude due to them, 
to confer ſome diſtinguiſhed and permanent mark 
of honour? This mark of honour ought to be 
ſomething which is highly valued, and ſo diffi- 
cult-to be obtained, that it can only be beſtowed 
by the higheſt authority in the nation. It ought 
to be. ſuch a reward as will captivate the fancy, 
as will keep awake the enlivening paſſion of hope, 
and incite to the greateſt perſeverance and forti- 
tude. It is the hope of honour that prompts men 
to great and dangerous exertions. A nation 
„ ee 
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ought, therefore, to make the proper uſe of this 
principle. 

Accordingly, in Great Britain, every man who 
confers a great national benefit may look forward 
with confidence to a title as the recompence of 
his labours, however low his birth, or indigent 
his circumſtances, Is it not a gratifying thought 
to every native of Great Britain, that we have 
rewards to beſtow which would be deſervedly 
valued high by the firſt of men? One may ven- 
ture to ſay, that no nation ever had ſo illuſtrious 
and honourable a reward to beſtow as a ſeat in 
the Britiſh Houſe of Peers. This is a more dig- 
nified privilege than that which was enjoyed by 
the members of the court of Areopagus, or by 
the Roman ſenators when Rome was miſtreſs of 
the world. 

Is it not a delighful reflection that Great Bri- 
tain has honours to confer which are in any de- 
gree equivalent to the diſtinguiſhed merit of ſuch 
legiſlators as the late Earl of Chatham, and of 
ſuch admirals as Howe, Jervis, Duncan, and 
Nelſon? But what honours, what rewards, has 
- France to beſtow upon illuſtrious ſtateſmen, or 
eminent officers? 1t has reſerved nothing but 
a ticket in the pantheon, or an inſertion in the 
bulletin: an honour to be ſhared with moſt of 
the knaves and ruffians who have diſgraced the 
French revolution, 
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If the French notions of equality, then, be an 
equalization of names, we may be allowed to 
aſk of what advantage is a uniformity of names? 
What rational purpoſe. can it ſerve to call every 
man citizen? It is juſt as abſurd as it would be 
to addreſs every man by the word man, and 
every woman by the name of woman. The on- 
ly uſe of names is to diſtinguiſh one perſon from 
another; and this diſtinction is generally more 
obvious when to the name is added ſome word 
expreflive of the power or rank of the indivi- 
dual. But it appears, that the uſe of names in 
France js not tq diſtinguiſh, but to confound ; for 
every man has the ſame name. 

Perhaps it may be ſaid, that equality requires 
that every man ſhould be equally eligible to 
all offices in the ſtate, If this be the mean- 
ing of the term, we have no reaſon to be anxious 
to import equality from France, for we have long 
poſſeſſed this equality. Every office of dignity 
and truſt in the army and navy, and every office | 
of ſtate, is acceſſible to all, even the loweſt, pro- 
vided he poſſeſs the neceſſary qualifications. It 
muſt, at the ſame time, he acknowledged, that 
it is eaſier for a man of rank or wealth to attain 
theſe offices than for a man of low birth brought 
up in indigence. But for this wiſe arrangement 
a moſt ſatisfaftory reaſon can be given. Men of 
wealth and rank have the adyantages of a liberal 
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education, and of aſſociating with men of emi- 
nence in all the departments of government. 
There is therefore a certainty that, in general, 
more able ſtateſmen. can be ſelected from the 
higher claſſes of ſociety than from the lower; for 
it is education that forms the man. But though 
it be a wiſe and a neceſſary regulation, that the 
acceſs to high confidential offices in the ftate 
ſhould be more eaſy for a rich than for a poor 
man; yet that government would be defective 
and unjuſt, which ſhould raiſe any artificial ob- 
ſtructions to prevent a man of conſpicuous ta- 
lents in the loweſt rank of life to riſe to that de- 
gree of elevation for which he was fitted by his 
wiſe Creator. In this country there are no ob- 
ſtructions thrown in the way by government to 
exclude any poor man of tranſcendent talents 
from riſing to the higheſt office in the kingdom, 
It is true he muſt ſurmount many difficulnes : 
but in this caſe the poor man has an advantage 
over thoſe of ſuperior rank; for the ſtruggle 
which he is obliged to make in endeayouring to 
riſe above his ſtation, the difficulties which he 
is forced to encounter, and the experience which 
he muſt in his progreſs acquire, qualify him for 
ſupporting a high office with much more ability 
than he could have done if he had aſcended to 
the ſame elevation by the accidental aſſiſtance of 
rank or affluence. 

Should 
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Should it be ſaid that the crown is not acceſ- 
fible to any, and that the Houſe of Peers is ſhut 
againſt the whole nation, except thoſe on whom 
the king confers the privileges of a Britiſh Peer ; 
the anſwer 1s, that it is eaſy to ſhew, that the 
king and peers are of more benefit to the nation, 
from the rank which they hold, than they or 
any perſons poſſeſſing the ſame qualifications 
could poflibly be in any other ſituation whatſo- 
ever. Should it be objected, that the Houſe of 
Commons 18 open only for men of certain pro- 
perty ; it is replied, that the Houſe of Commons 
is of too much importance to the nation to be 
open to all men without diſtinction. I would 
aſk the reader, if he had a ſum of money to lend, 
whether would he think it ſafer in the hands of 
a poor man or in the hands of a man of proper- 
ty? In the hands of a man of property without 
doubt, ſuppoſing the characters of the poor and 
rich man in other reſpeQs the ſame. Now if an 
individual would judge it fafer to entruſt his for- 
tune to a man of property than to a man in in- 
digent circumſtances, it muſt ſurely appear as 
much the intereſt, and conſequently the duty of 
the nation, to commit the revenues of the ſtate to 
men of property. The reaſon is evident; men 
of property will be anxious to preſerve their own 
wealth ; and the ſame means which will preſerve 
their own wealth, will equally preſerve the pro- 
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perty, the privileges, and immunities of the na- 
tion, 

In confirmation of theſe remarks, it is proper 
to mention, that all the injuſtice committed in 
* France, in the way of confiſcation, robbery, and 
plunder, was occaſioned by men without proper- 
ty ſwaying the reins of government; and all the 
cruelty and bloodſhed aroſe from the ſpirit of e- 
quality. When men of no property had ſeated 
themſelves at the head of affairs, they felt no in- 
tereſt in preſerving a regular limited government, 
becauſe they could gain nothing without induſ- 
try and perſeverance, and as yet they had no- 
thing to loſe. On the other hand, if a revolu- 
tion ſhould take place, they ſaw proſpects of a 
golden harveſt; they perceived, that by boldneſs 
and intrigue they might in a very ſhort time 
obtain a fortune, or poſleſs a degree of power 
which they could never have acquired by honeſt 
perſeverance. 

All the changes of government that have ta- 
ken place in France have been accompliſhed by 
men of no property. The Duke of Orleans owed 
all his temporary ſucceſs to men of this deſcrip- 
tion. As a farther confirmation of this, it may 
alſo be obſerved, that the greater part of the 
leaders in the French revolution have been law- 
yers of an inferior claſs, who were rather adven- 
turers than men of wealth, If, from theſe obſer- 
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vations, we might draw any concluſion, we ſhould 

be tempted to infer, that no regular government 
can exiſt in France till men of property be again 
ſeated at the helm of the ſtare. 

It was obſerved above, that all the cruelty and 
bloodſhed committed in France have ariſen from 
the ſpirit of equality. Men ſubmit without com- 
plaining to the authority of their ſuperiors, while 
they conſider it as an intolerable grievance to 
obey the commands of an equal. A ſuperior, in 
conſequence of the refpe& which is paid to him, 
acquires a degree of dignity and generoſity of 
mind ; while an equal, wherever power is con- 
cerned, conſiders all his equals as rivals. Theſe 
obſervations might eaſily be illuſtrated by many 
facts. The cruelties committed in France can- 
not be afcribed to the king, to the nobility or 
clergy, or to perſons of property: they were com- 
mitted by inferiors againſt their ſuperiors, or by 
equals againſt equals, when ambition taught them 
* to view each other with a jealous eye. A king 
or a nobleman (who was not previouſly as aban- 
| doned as the Duke of Orleans) would have ſhrunk 
| with horror at the idea of the barbarities which 

the friends of equality perpetrated with calmneſs. 

It may, without raſhneſs, be affirmed, that had 

ſuperiors been as reſolute againſt their inferiors as 

inferiors were againſt their ſuperiors, and equals 

were againſt equals, the French revolution would 
not yet have happened. 
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It was neceſſary thus fully to relate the hiſ- 
tory of equality, and the opinions entertained 
of it, that we may be enabled to judge how 
far it is practicable to make mei equal, and 
how far wiſe to make the attempt. It will be 
evident to every man of reflection, that it is im- 
poſſible' to make men equal in the qualities of 
the mind, or inthe qualities of the body; and 
that whatever external diſtinctions tend to give 
authority and ſtability to a regular government, 
whatever can be deemed a reward for merit, 
whatever can promote the honour and happineſs 
of the nation; ought to be protected and preſer- 
ved. The conduct of the Britiſh and French 
nations, with reſpect to external diſtinctions, re- 
ſembles what is faid of Jack and Martin in the 
Tale of a Tub. Jack is ſaid to have been ſo im- 
patient to get rid of the trappings and lace with 
which Lord Peter had decked him, that in re- 
moving them he tore away part of the coat it- 
felf; while Martin, with more caution and deli- 
beration, pulled off flowly what was ſuperfluous 
or fantaſtic. Lee 

The notions which men have entertained of 
equality have varied every year fince they were 
firſt broached. At one time equality was ſuppo- 
ſed to mean a levelling of ranks; and at anothet 
time it denoted an equal diviſion of property. 
Every man explained it according to his o fi- 
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tuation. The country gentleman hoped to make 
an addition to his own lands, by ſharing in the 
diyiſion of the duke's or lord's property in his 
neighbourhood ; the merchant and the farmer 
expected to get a portion of the country gentle- 
man's eſtate ; the tradeſman flattered himſelf he 
ſhould obtain an equal diviſion of the commodi- 
ties of the merchant and the grain of the far- 
mer; and. thoſe of the loweſt order expected to 
ſhare-in the wealth poſſeſſed by every man who 
was richer than themſelves. | Thus each expect- 
ed that every man above himſelf ſhould” be 
brought down to his own ſtandard, but that he 
himſelf ſhould remain in the full poſſeſſion of all 
the wealth which he had e * inheritance 
or acquiſition. | 
The notions received concerning GAS or 
probably been as various in France as in Britain. 
We have ſeen, that the words liberty and equa- 
lity among the free maſons, Illuminati, and Ja- 
cobins, had a much more extenſive meaning; 
that they were uſed to ſignify the deſtruction of 
kings and princes; that ſumetimes they ſeem to be 
ſynonymous with anarchy and licentiouſneſs, to 
expreſs the deſtruction of law and property, and 
the diſſolution of civil ſociety. The idea of e- 
quality chiefly entertained by the common peo- 
ple was that of reducing all the higher ranks to 
a level with the multitude. This was highly 
5 Yah, gra- 
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gratifying to the pride, vanity, and ambition of 
the people. To be the advocate of equality, then, 
was a certain road to the favour of the populace, 
and conſequently to power. All aſpiring dema- 
gogues pretended to adore liberty and equality 
as the greateſt of all divinities; and as a proof of 
the fincerity of their adoration, they repeated, 
theſe words upon all occafions. The people 
were deluded with the empty found; and the 
ambitious adventurer was allowed to paſs on to 
the ſummit of his wiſhes, followed by the accla- 
mations of the multitude, who applauded him as 
the friend of the people, and the defender of li- 
berty and equality. 

Amid the various revolutions which have ta- 
ken place in France fince the year 1788, the re- 
volutions of opinion deſerve to be noticed. It is 
eaſy to prove, that the framers of the preſent 
conſtitution of France have changed their opt- 
nions reſpecting equality, and have now become 
anxious that the people ſhould adopt the ſame 
opinion with themſelves. In the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, which accompanies this con- 
ſtitution, they have inſerted a new definition of 
equality. Equality (ſay they) conſiſts in this, 
i that the law ought to be the ſame for all, whe- 
* ther it protect or whether it puniſh.” This is 
no more a definition of equality than it is a de- 
finition of liberty or of property. It is an at- 
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tribute of law ; and is it poſſible that this can 


in France as a definition of equality ? Is it 
poſſible that equality and law are confounded ? 
objects which are as diſtin as the words diver- 
ſity and equity; as a yariety of ranks and the 
foundation of any moral or political principle. 


If the French do not ſee this palpable: abſurdity, 


then certainly the Directory have thrown a film 
over the eyes of the nation, and have chained 
down their underſtandings, that they dare no 
longer to pretend to diſtinguiſh ns ret from 
another. 

We cannot eaſily e how a charaQerif- 
tic of law could be received by the whole nation of 
France as a definition of equality: but it is not 
difficult to diſcover the intention of committing 
this extraordinary fraud. Since the reyolution, 
equality has been the ladder by which every aſ- 
piring adventurer has mounted to the ſummit of 
power. As it was equally acceſſible to every man 


of unprincipled ambition, they followed one an- 


other in rapid ſucceſſion ; every freſh troop over · 


threw thoſe who had gone before, and occupied 


their place. Thus the poſſeſſion of power was 
dangerous, and always of ſhort duration. The 


_ framers of the preſent conſtitution were ſen- 


fible of this evil, and therefore reſolved to do- 
ſtroy the ladder by which they bad climbed to 
the lavercigaty, that no freſh ſucceſſion of dema- 

gogues 
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gogues might aſcend by it to rob them of the 
ſupreme power. They haye therefore baniſhed 
equality from their conſtitution and laws. But, 
in order to deceive the people, and to preſerve 
to themſelves the reputation of being the friends 
of equality, they have imroduced the word equa- 
lity into the Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
and have even aſſerted it to be a right of man. 
But that equality might no longer be formidable 
to themſelves, they made it alma ſynonymous 
with the word law; a new meaning, which it 
never had in any language fince the beginning 
of the world. 1. 85 
Thus, then, we take leave of equality, which 
we have found to be the moſt extraordinary and 
inconſiſtent of all principles. In the mouths of 
ſame it is capable of every meaning, and with 
others it has no meaning at all. In its effects, 
it is, however, the moſt pernicious principle that 
ever influenced the underſtanding of the weak, 
ar corrupted the heart of the wicked. N 


CHAP, 


CHAP. VI. 
OF THE LAW, 


« Arr. VI. The law i is the expreſſion of the 
« general will.” | 
This principle is ſuppoſed to be the inven- 


tion of the famous Rouſſeau. That writer con- 


fiders the general will of a nation as the founda- 
tion of the law; and ſays, that all laws ought to 
be annulled which have not been formed with 
the conſent of thoſe who are to obey them. The 
general will (he adds) is always right, and tends 
to the public advantage. 'The people may change 
the beſt laws; for if they chooſe to injure them- 
ſelves, who has a right to prevent it? He goes 
on: The afſemblies of the people ought to meet 
at a ſtated time, without being formally conve- 
ned by authority ; and the firſt thing propoſed 
ought to be theſe two queſtion : 1. Does it pleaſe 
the ſovereign people to preſerve the preſent form 
of government? 2. Does it pleaſe the ſovereign 
people to leave the adminifiration with thoſe 
who are at preſent charged with it? The office 
of kings (he ſays) is no more than a commiſſion, 

which 
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which may be limited, modified, or recalled at 
pleaſure.” | 

In theſe paſſages, we have the origin of the 
maxim, that the law is the expreſſion of the ge- 
neral will, which Rouſſeau affirms is always 
right, and tends to the public advantage. This 
is aſcribing an origin to law which no ſober wri- 
ter upon politics ever thought of before. It is 


deriving it, not from any fixed moral principle, 


but from the wavering inclinations, the whim 
and caprice, of the multitude. ' According to 
Rouſſeau's ideas, were we to meet with a great 
croud of people, of all ranks and deſcriptions, 
and propoſe to them any law, however compli- 
cated and profound, we are ſure that the right 
ſide would be eſpouſed by the greater number; 
and if the law tend to promote public happineſs, 
it would moſt certainly be adopted. Is it poſ- 
ſible that any. man in his ſenſes can entertain 


ſuch ſentiments as theſe? They are the ravings 


of an enthuſiaſtic imagination, heated almoſt to 
frenzy, and not the dictates of a cool underſtand- 
ing. But as the opinion of Rouſſeau upon this 


ſubject has been applauded: by many who are ap- 


parently in their ſenſes, it may be neceſſary to 
examine it with ſome attention. It may be 
comprehended in theſe two queſtions: 1. Has 
every man a right to vote in making the laws by 
which he is governed? and, 2. Muſt the laws 
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paſſed by the majority of the people be ary 
right? 

1. The ground- work of the French revidution 
(fays the well-informed Abbe Baruet) is com- 
priſed in this principle, Every man who is ſup- 
poſed a free agerit ought to be his own governor, 
Hence ariſes the concluſion, that the Tepiffative 
power ought to refide in the body of the people. 
This principle: obliges us to ſuppoſe, that every 
man is born free and independent; that he is 
qualified to think and a& for himſelf; and that 
his will and actions are always right. But where 
are theſe ideas obtained? Surely from the con- 
templation of angelic beings; for no perfor! poſ- 
ſeſſed of any degree of underſtanding, and who 
| knows any thing of the imperfection of human 
nature, and of the dangerous errors and tranf- 
greſſions into which we are all liable to fall, will 
preſume to affirm, that every man's will ought 
to be his law. How ſuch an opinion could be 
adopted is inconceivable ; for it is directiy oppo- 
fite to the truth. Man is not born an indepett- 
dent being; and the very firſt thing that he is 
taught in all nations is, that his wilF is not to be 
his law; that he muſt be obedient to thoſe who 
are older and wiſer than himſelf, to his parents, 
to his teachers, and even to his nurſe. When 
then does man become independent? When is 
he qualified and entitled to act for himfelf? In 

1 no 
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no country, it is preſumed, will you find this - 
maxim received, that a ſon, refiding in his father's 
houſe, is independent. Surely no father thinks ſo, . 
and few fathers act ſo; yet there is not in hu- 
man'nature a purer,” a more dignified, and more 
diſintereſted affection, than the love which a fa- 
ther bears to his children. Among the ancients, 
who have been much applauded for their paſſio- 
nate love of liberty, a father had ſupreme power 
over his children. He could inflict any puniſh- 
ment upon them; he could even condema them to 
death. A man never became his own maſter un- 
til the death of his father and grandfather. A- 
mong the Chineſe, it is ſaid every father poſſeſ- 
ſes the ſame power over his children which was 
exerciſed by ancient nations. 
In modern times, man becomes his own ma- 
ſter at the age of 21, or when he leaves his fa- 
ther's houſe, and begins to ſupport himſelf by 
his own ' exertions. What fituation, then, is a 
man in before he arrives at this age? He can- 
not exercife the rights of a citizen; he can take 
no part, either directly or indireQly, in making 
the laws: yet he is ſubject to the laws. He may 
be impriſoned, he may be banifhed, he may ſuf- 
fer death, before he is 21 years of age. Rouſ- 
ſeau would certainly detlare all ſuch perſons 
mere ſlaves. Yet ſuch” muſt be the ſituation of 
every man in France, as well as in other nations, 
„ till 
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till he attain a certain age. Let us ſuppoſe, 
then, that 21 is the age when men become free 
and independent, when they enter into full poſ- 
ſeſſion of the rights of man, when they become 
their own governors, and their will is changed 
into a law. But here a formidable difficulty a- 
riſes, How are theſe rights to be aſſerted, and 
how can they be conferred and exerciſed? br 

Suppoſe a man arrived at the age of 21, how 
is he to act? He finds himſelf in a ſociety go- 
verned by laws, moſt of which were probably 
framed ſeveral ages before he was born. Let us 
ſuppoſe that theſe laws are as perfect as a ſucceſ- 
fion of illuſtrious ſtateſmen, in a long ſeries of ages, 
have been able to render them. Are theſe to be 
| ſubmitted to the examination of a young man of 
21? Are they to be altered at his pleaſure if he 
ſhould diſapprove of them! ? or is a diſpenſation 
from obeying them to be granted upon his de- 
mand? It muſt therefore be allowed, that who- 
ever attempts to change a good law, attempts to 
injure the peace of ſociety ; and whoever i injures 
the peace of ſociety is guilty of a crime. Un- 
leſs, then, a man can plead a right to commit 
crimes, he cannot pretend. that he has a right to 
change the laws, or that he is not bound to obey 
them, whether he has actually given his aſſent 
to them or not. Hence the a muſt 
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be allowed, that good laws are D * 
all men. 

But without ineluding in the ſuppoſition the 
circumſtance, that the laws previouſly eftabliſhed 
are as perfect as former ages have been able to 
make them, it may till be affirmed, that the aſ- 
ſent of all thoſe who have finiſhed their 21ſt 
year is not neceſſary to render the laws obligato- 
ry, For if ſuch an aſſent were neceſſary, how is 
it to be expreſſed and made known? There is 
only one way : All the young men in the na- 
tion, as ſoon as the days of their minority have 
expired, muſt hold an aſſembly for reviſing 
the laws. And would. the old think it prudent 
or neceſſary to alter their laws, becauſe young 
inexperienced legiſlators ſhould happen not to 
ſee their excellence and utility? Or would they 
think it juſt and reaſonable that the young ſhould 
be excuſed from obeying the laws which they 
themſelves had been accuſtomed to revere? If 
the maxims of Rouſſeau were juſt, the young 
might ſay to the old, We have examined your 
laws, and we diſapprove of them ; we mult not, 
therefore, be puniſhed for tranſgreſſing them. 
This would be a moſt defirable plea for all pick- 
pockets, ſwindlers, and highwaymen, and for 
bad men of every deſcription. Depend upon 
it, theſe men will never give their aſſent to any 
of the laws which are made to protect life or 
property. If, therefore, bad men are not to be 
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puniſhed for breaking any laws but thoſe to 
which they have aſſented, bad men will not be 
puniſhed at all; and conſequently there will be 
no occaſion for any laws; for laws are not neceſ- 
ſary for the good, they are neceſſary only for the 
bad, 
| Never ſurely was a more falſe or abſurd prin- 
ciple than this, that no laws are binding upon a 
mag except thoſe to which he has given his aſ- 
ſent, . It is a principle that, if generally adopted, 
would baniſh religion, virtue, and even law it- 
ſelf, from the earth. Is there any human being 
ſo ignorant, or ſo wicked, as to ſay, that the laws 
of God are not binding upon every man? Now, 
as far as human laws agree with the laws of God, 
as far as they are juſt and reaſonable, they are 
ſtrictly binding. As ſurely as what is right is dif- 
ferent from-what is wrong, as ſurely as virtue de- 
ſerves reward, and yice deſerves puniſhment, as 
| ſurely as God is the goyernor of the world—all 
juſt and wiſe laws are abligatory, whether they 
be promulgated by the voice of God bimleif, or 
framed by his rational offspring. 

2. Let us next inquire, whether the laws made 
by the majority muſt be always right? It is a- 
greeable to the doctrines of Rouſſeau, that the 
people may change the laws every year. They 
have the right to do ſo; and whatever right they 
poſſeſs, they ſurely may exerciſe. It is of no 
| k, - conſequence 
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n what the eſtabliſhed laws are, how. 
ever judicious, however excellent, however uſe. 
ful, -if a majority of the nation ſhould will to 
change theſe laws, they have a right to do.i it, Is 
not this to affirm, that the majority have a right 


to do what is wrong? For to change excellent 


laws, in order to ſubſtitute worſe laws in their 
place, muſt certainly be wrong. This is to con- 
found right with power. It is to ſay, that what- 
ever a man, or a number of men, are able to 
do is right, If I am ſtronger than you, I have 
a right to knock you down, and to take from 
you what I pleaſe. 

Did this abſurd opinion require a ſerious re- 
futation from the experience of mankind, the read- 
er might be referred to the government of Athens, 
where, in many caſes, the will of the people was 
the law. Let him anſwer thequeſtion, was that law 
juſt which inflicted an exorbitant fine, and con- 
demned to impriſonment, the heroes who had ſaved 
Greece in the celebrated fields of Marathon? Was 
thatlaw juſt which condemned to baniſhment their 
moſt illuſtrious citizens, their beſt ſtateſmen, and 
moſt ſucceſsful generals, withouta trial, often with- 
out an accuſation, and always without evidence? 
Was that law right which drove Cimon into 
exile, which expelled Themiſtocles from that 
country which he had delivered from Perſian 
flayery ? Was that law founded in equity which 

forced 
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forced into baniſhment the unblemiſhed Ariſtides? 
In paſſing theſe ſentences, the people were guided 
by the humour of the moment, without reflect- 
ing either upon the juſtice of their conduR, or 
the dire conſequences which it neceffarily pro- 
duced. What ſhould we think of the nation that 
would baniſh ſuch men as Howe, Jervis, Dun- 
can, or Nelſon? Yet thoſe men whom the will 
of the people baniſhed were the Howes, the Jer- 
viſes, the Duncans, the Nelſons, of Greece. 

It muſt therefore be evident to all who are 
not very deficient in underſtanding, that there is 
no inherent right in every man to vote for the 
laws which he is bound to obey, and that there 
is no reaſon to believe that the general will is al- 
ways right. One might go a ſtep farther, and aſſert, 
that Iaws will neyer be made at all, if none are 
to be made except thoſe which are the expreffion 
of the general will. For what are the qualifica- 
tions neceſſary to make laws? They are wiſdom 
and virtue. But did ever a man of ſober reflec- 
tion ſuppoſe that you can obtain the whole wiſ⸗ 
dom and virtue of a nation by collecting in a 
maſs all its inhabitants? Did any thinking man 
ever believe that the more men you can crowd 
together the more perfect laws you will make? 
that wiſdom and virtue are, like oil, to be efti- 
mated by the bulk of the materjals from which 
they are extracted? Is wiſdom and virtue then 
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to be computed by the weight of brains and 
number of ſouls? Formerly, it was believed that 
multitudes produce confuſion, diſorder, and a- 
narchy, with all their natural conſequences, raſh- 
neſs, error, and injuſtice ; formerly, it was belie- 
ved that wiſdom and virtue are rare .commodi- 
ties, to be obtained only by a careful ſelection 
from the great multitude. But all theſe opinions, 
though maintained by thoſe who were conſider- 
ed as the ſober and wiſe, are now, it ſeems, be- 
come old, antiquated, and unfaſhionable. It was 
reſerved for the illuminated , underſtandings of 
the preſent day to diſcover, that truth does not 
depend upon evidence, and that the excellence 
of laws is to be eſtimated by the number of votes. 
How the opinions of the multitude ſhould be al- 
ways right, is a myſtery not eaſily underſtood; 
for the multitude have not a fingle qualification 
to fit them for legiſlation. They want capacity, 
they want knowledge ; they have no opportunity 
of acquiring political experience. Now politics 1s 
the moſt complicated of all the ſciences, and the 
moſt difficult of all the arts. The greateſt abilities, 
without much exertion and long experience, are 
not ſufficient for the ſtudy and the practice. Is it 
to be conceived, then, that by collecting the votes 
of the whole nation, and by thus giving the ig - 
norant, the inconſiderate, and the fooliſh, the ſame 
authority with the wiſe and intelligent ; by gi- 
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ving men not worth a ſhilling the ſame power 
with men of great property—you will guard moſt 
effectually againſt corruption, and make laws that 
ſhall be wiſe, juſt; and beneficial? Do you think 
that the laws paſſed in Great Britain every year 
by the king and parliament (that 1 is, by the men 
of property, knowledge, and experience), would 
be rendered more perfect by undergoing the ſcru- 
tiny of all the porters, chairmen, weavers, plough- 
men, and chimney-ſweepers, in the three king- 
doms ? Do you ſuppoſe that men, whoſe ideas 
ſeldom rife above the making of a pin or a but- 
ton, are qualified to manage our foreign colonies, 
to regulate our fleets and armies, or to enter into 
calculations concerning the national debt? You 
might as well employ them to explain Ariſtotle's 
Metaphyſics, or Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia. 
If all the people were to give their votes up- 
on public affairs, what are they to do when 
ſubjects occur which they do not underſtand ? a 
circumſtance which would happen every day. 
They muſt vote from mere caprice, or according 
to the dictates of deſigning men. But it would 
be better to make laws by a ballot-box, or a 
wheel of fortune, than by ſuch methods as theſe. 

It follows, then, that the law is not, never was, 
and never can be, the expreſſion of the gene- 
ral will; becauſe this definition of law is not 


founded i in reaſon, and would be pernicious 1 
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reduced to practice; becauſe the multitude are 
not qualified to judge what laws are right and 
what are wrong, what are expedient and what 
are hurtful; and becauſe they would always be 
under the influence of demagogues, who would 
corrupt them by bribery, or deceive them by elo- 
quence. 

But ſince it is a principle adopted in France; 
that the law is the expreſſion of the general will, 
it is fair to enquire, Is the general will the law 
of France? Yes, we ſhall be told, for the con- 
ſtitution has been approved of in the prima- 


ry aſſemblies. But did thoſe primary afſem- 


blies examine the conſtitution? or were they 
qualified to examine it? The reader will judge 
how far they were qualified to examine it, 
when he is informed, that it conſiſts of the ab- 
ſtract Declaration of the Rights of Man, and ex- 
bibits the plan according to which the ſovereign 
power is to be divided among the Directory, the 
two councils, the judges, and the people; and 
that it determines the moſt important, the moſt 
ay ang the moſt difficult, queſtions in po- 
lities, . 


man gan believe, that the whole people of France, 
or even the majority of the people, were quali- 
fied to judge of the conſtitution, one thing is 
certain, they did not examine it; for ſufficient 
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time was not allowed them. The new conſtitu- 
tion conſiſts of a long ſeries of articles, which, in 
an Engliſh tranſlation; occupies forty-eight duo- 
decimo pages. This lift of articles, which it 1s 
ſaid was compoſed by a committee of eleven 
men in the ſpace of a fortnight, was preſented to 
the primary aſſemblies. Now had theſe aſſemblies 
conſiſted ſolely of men of great abilities, of pro- 
found knowledge, and of extenſive experience 
in politics, they would have required much time 


to conſider each article ſeparately, to determine 


whether it was founded in reaſon, whether it 
was juſt, whether its expediency and utility was 
ſupported by experience, and whether it was a- 
dapted to the character of the French nation, 
and to the improved ſtate of ſociety. After ex- 
amining each article ſeparately, it would have 
been neceſſary to join the whole together, to 


conſider whether they formed a regular, a har- 


monious whole; whether the ſovereign power 
was ſo divided, and its divifions ſo arranged, as 
to balance one another; whether the ſyſtem gave 


hopes of permanency ; whether, under its pro- 


tection, the arts and ſciences could flouriſh in 
luxuriant verdure; whether trade and commerce 
would there take up their habitation; whether 
the human race could there cultivate with ad- 
vantage the virtues that adorn their nature, and 
enjoy the perfection of terreſtrial happineſs. It 
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may be added, there was a fundamental error 
committed; for if the people were to have a 
free choice of a conſtitution, a variety of conſti- 
tutions ought to have been tranſmitted, that 
they might determine whether their government 
ſhould be monarchical or republican ; and if re- 
publican, of what ſpecies it ſhould be. 

But the primary aſſemblies, inſtead of conſiſt- 
ing only of the wiſe and experienced, were form- 
ed of men of all ranks and characters; the great- 
er part of whom did not probably know (we 
might have ſaid, certainly did not know) what 
a conſtitution meant; for they confounded with 
the conſtitution an article which it was impoſ- 
ble could form any part of it. When the Na- 
tional Aſſembly ſent the conſtitution to the Pri- 
mary Aſſemblies, they ſent along with it a pro- 
poſal, that two-thirds of the members which 
were to compoſe the new councils ſhould be re- 
elected from the deputies of the Aſſembly. By 
moſt of the Primary Aſſemblies this propoſal was 
conſidered as a part of the conſtitution, and on 
that account was approved ; though, had the mat- 
ter beer underſtood, it would certainly have been 
rejected. As the greater number of the Primary 
Aſſemblies, then, were ſo ignorant as not to un- 
derſtand ſo ſimple a point as this, what are we to 
expect from ſo haſty a deciſion upon ſo compli- 
cated a ſubject as a conſtitution? At an average 
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taken over France, or any other country, you 


would not find in an aſſembly of five thouſand 
men twenty perſons who could approve or dil- 
approve of each article of the conſtitution from 
their own reaſoning and experience. How then 
are the remaining four thouſand nine hundred 
and eighty to give an opinion? They will be led 
by ſome of the twenty; by the moſt eloquent, 
the moſt active, and moſt intriguing—who will 
probably be the moſt ambitious, the moſt vio- 
lent, and the moſt worthleſs. 

To ſay, then, that the French conſtitution is 
the expreſſion of the general will, or was adopt- 
ed by a great majority of the nation, is ſaying 
only that the majority adopted it without exa- 
mination, or received it with filent acquieſcence. 
But one of theſe two things may be aſſerted of 
every deſpotic government in the world; for if 
the majority did not acquieſce, the government 
could not ſtand a year. F 


CHAP, 


' CHAP. VII. 
OF SECURITY. 


„ Arr. VIII. Security conſiſts in the action 
of all, to aſſure to each the eee pre- 
4% ſeryation of his rights.“ 

This definition is ſo ambiguous, that an ambi- 
tious or deſigning man might eaſily wreſt it to 
the worſt of purpoſes. There is no doubt that 
all rights ought to be preſerved; but what is 
meant by the action of all which preſerves theſe 
rigbts? As there is no mode of action pointed 
out by the conſtitution, we muſt ſuppoſe that 
this is a matter of diſcretion, in which all are to 
at in whatever way they ſhall judge proper. 
But if a man be deprived of any of his rights, 
how are all to act in order to reſtore them? Ts 
it by paſſing a law againſt the guilty perſon ? 
But ſurely it is not meant, that whenever a crime 
is committed, all the people of France are to aſ- 
ſemble for the purpoſe of making a ſpecial law. 
It cannot be meant, that all are to employ them. 
ſelves in apprehending every perſon accuſed of 
a crime, otherwiſe the nation muſt be occupied 
with nothing elſe. It cannot barely be the in- 
tention of this law, that all are to riſe in arms, 
and 
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and to puniſh the guilty perſon on the ſpot. It 
1s undoubtedly the duty of eyery man to exert 
himſelf to the utmoſt of his power, in order to 
prevent crimes; but when a crime is committed, 
it cannot be reckoned the moſt prudent and effec- 
tual way of puniſhing the criminal for the whole 
nation to ruſh into ation. If the French ars to 
have a code of laws, and judges, and juries, theſe, 
without the conſtant interference of the whole 
nation, ought to be able to ſupport the rights of 
the citizens. But if the rights of the citizens 
cannot be ſupported by the regular forms of juſ- 
tice, is it to be ſuppoſed that they can be ſup- 
ported by inſurrection and violence? This would 
produce an extraordinary ſeries of abſurdities. It 
would be to ſuppoſe that order may be produced 
by diſorder, tranquillity by violence, and juſtice ' 
by injuſtice. _ 

Had it been ſaid, that it is the duty of every 
member of ſociety to reſpect the laws, to do eve- 
ry thing in his power to prevent crimes, and to 
bring criminals to puniſhment—the meaning 
would have been plain, and the injunction judi- 
cious; though ſtill it could not be aſſerted, that 
this was a right of man. But to ſay that ſecurity 
conſiſts in the action of all, to aſſure to each the 
enjoyment and preſervation of his rights, ſeems to 
imply, not that individuals ſingly, but that the 
whole people in a collective capacity, are to make 
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and execute the laws at their own diſcretion. 
Whatever therefore may have been the intention 
of the framers of this definition, nothing can be 
more evident, than that it is ſo obſcure and ambi- 
guous, that every man may explain it according 
as reaſon, or ambition, or ons predominates 
in ny mind. | 
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a i= iv. XV. XI. The right of pro- 
« perty is that of enjoying and diſpoſing of a 


14001771 


man's goods, revenues, the fruit of his labour, 


* and induſtry. Every man may engage his 
t time and his ſervices, but he cannot ſell him- 
« ſelf, or be fold ; his perſon is not an alienable 
property. No man can be deprived of his 
« property without his conſent, unleſs when pub- 
* lic neceſſity, legally proved, requires it, and 
upon condition of a juſt indemnity.” 

Suppoſe a landlord were thus to addreſs his 
tenants: I have given you a leaſe of thefe farms; 


you are to cultivate them for nineteen years, and 


to pay me the rent which we agreed upon. While 
my fituhtion remains the ſame as it is at preſent, 
you ſhall continue in full poſſeſſion of your farms; 
but if any misfortune ſhould befal me, I may find 


it neceſſary to take them from you: in that caſe 


J will do you no injuſtice, for you ſhall receive a 
juſt indemnity. 

Would not a farmer hear with aſtoniſhment 
and indignation ſuch ſentiments as theſe? Would 
he have any reaſon to confide in the juſtice of a 
landlord who lays down ſuch rules for his con- 
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duct? Bonds, and obligations, and charters, 
would be of no uſe at all, if every ſuperior had a 
diſcretionary power to break them whenever he 

thought his circumſtances required it. But it 
may be anſwered, this is only to happen when ne- 
ceſſity demands it. And whois to be judge of this 

neceſſity ? The landlord is to be judge. Well ; 

but an indemnity is to be given. And who is to 

eſtimate the indemnity? The landlord. He may 

therefore, when he ſees it to be his intereſt, find 

a pretence to ſtrip the tenant of his leaſe, 

This is a caſe exactly equivalent to that of a 
ſtate laying down public neceſſity as a reaſon for 
violating the laws reſpecting property. Public 
neceſſity is a looſe indefinite phraſe; and if ru- 
lers have a diſcretionary power given them by 
law to determine when this neceſlity takes place, 
they may probably be able to diſcover it when- 
ever their ambition calls for new means of power, 
or their avarice for more plunder. 

A wile legiſlator would lay down no maxims 
whatever as fundamental principles, but thoſe 
which reſt upon the eternal baſis of juſtice. 


Theſe he would exhibit as the ſolid pillars of | 


the conſtitution, to the preſervation of which the 
whole care of the nation ought to be directed. 


Above all things, he would not be anxious to hold 


forth .to the eye of the world thoſe exceptions 
to the general principles of juſtice and equity, 
Aa which 
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which the imperfection of human governments, 
influenced by dire neceſſity, may in the courſe 
of events be compelled to receive. It will be 
ſafficient time to introduce exceptions to general 
rules, when the ſtate of a nation becomes ſuch as 
to render theſe exceptions inevitable; for we may 
reſt aſſured, that exceptions to juſtice and equity 
will not often occur, unleſs * be deſired and 

fought aſter. 
__ How different was the 3 of the molt il- 
luſtrious of all legiſlators, the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
in the rules or maxims which he inculcates. 
The illuminated freethinker may perhaps ſmile 
at the ſtrange idea-of introducing ſuch authority : 
but I do not at preſent appeal to the authority of 
this great perſonage as a Divine Being, though 
this conſideration will have its due influence on 
the mind of the Chriſtian ; it is ſufficient for the 
preſent argument that the conceſſion be grant- 
ed, which every intelligent reader of the goſpels 
muſt allow, that Jeſus Chriſt knew human na- 
ture well, and had the ſagacity to perceive what 
would be beneficial and what would be hurtful 
to mankind. This admirable legiſlator always 
inculcates the general principles of morality in 
the moſt unlimited ſenſe, and never mentions any 
- exceptions. . In the rules which he lays down 
reſpecting forbearance under injuries, revenge is 
forbidden in ſo clear and unequiyocal terms, that 
| | it 
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it is impoſſible by any gloſſes to explain the pre- 
cept away. It is forbidden in thoſe celebrated 
words, which have been often miſrepreſented by 
thoſe who did not perceive: the ſublime wiſdom 
by which they were dictated, © 1 fay unto you, 
« reſiſt not evil; but whoſoever ſhall ſmite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other alſo. 
And if any man will ſue thee at the law, and 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
* alſo. And whoſoever ſhall compel thee to go 
% a mile, go with him twain. Give to him that 
« aſketh thee, and from him that would boxrow 
of thee turn not thou away.“ In this paſſage 
Jeſus Chriſt enumerates ſeveral injuries, probably 
ſuch as were moſt commonly committed among 
the Jews, in order to inculcate;the general prin- 

ciple, that the paſſion of revenge ought never to 
be indulged: from any pretence whatever. 
Our Saviour certainly did not intend to teach 
the doctrine, that men ought not to defend 
their perſons againſt the injurious, or their 
property againſt the plunderer, or to declare 
that men ought to laviſh their fortunes up- 
on the idle or the profligate; but he purpoſely 
choſe to expreſs himſelf in ſuch ſtrong terms 
againſt a paſſion which men are moſt of all prone 
to indulge, and which has the moſt baneful ef- 
fects upon the peace of families and the happi- 
nefs of nations. He therefore avoids mentioning 
A a 2 | 2 
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a ſingle exception to his general rule, becauſe he 
knew that the diſpoſition of men leads them al- 
ways to go in ſearch of exceptions ; that thus 
they involve their conſcience in ſelf-deceit, and 
run blindfold to deſtruction. The wiſdom of 
our Saviour muſt be admired by every man of 
ſober reflection. The French have followed a 
yery different courſe. Not perceiving that in- 
troducing exceptions to general principles has a 
tendeney to overturn the general principles them- 
ſelves, they have undermined their whole con- 
ſtitution, by admitting a moſt dangerous rule, 
a rule directly oppoſite to juſtice, equity, and 

SG + 8 
It is added indeed, by way of ſoftening the 
evil principle of public neceſſity, that this neceſ- 
ſity muſt be legally proved to exiſt before pro- 
Nr can be removed from its rightful poſſeſſor. 
ut public neceſſity is not a matter of fact, it is 
a matter of opinion; and the opinion entertained 
concerning the exiſtence of that neoeſſity will 
| depend upon the character of the rulers. Public 
neceſſity being once admitted as a circumſtance 
which may influence juſtice and ſuperſede law, 
would lead to the moſt dreadful conſequences in 
every country, but eſpecially in a country like 
France, where the government is not directed 
by men of property. It is indeed a maxim that 
never could have been admitted as a fundamental 
| | principle 
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principle of the conſtitution, except by men who 
had no property to guard. It in fact eſtabliſhes 
a licence for plundering and confiſcation; and 
produces as neceſſary conſequences, baciſhatene 
and aſſaſſination. If we look to France, we lee 
theſe conſequences appearing with the moſt for- 
midable aſpect. When the reſolution was once 
formed of confiſcating the property of the nobi- 
lity and clergy, and of the moſt wealthy inhabi- 
tants of France, this was done under the pretext 
of publie neceſſity; but this public neceſſity was 
a principle ſo inſnaring, that it was ſcarcely poſ- 
ſible for a rich man, and altogether impoſſible 
for a rich nobleman, or dignified clergyman, to 
eſcape; for, whatever way he acted, confiſcation 
was inevitable. It was decreed, that the pro- 
perty of emigrants ſhould be fotfeited to the 
ſtate. This comprehended the greater number 
of the nobility who had been obliged to flee their 
country from the fear of aſſaſſination. It was 
alſo decreed, that the property of the clergy 
ſhould be confiſcated although they remained in 

the country. 4 9191-13 
For confiſcating the eſtates of the bobby 
who had emigrated, the new rulers had ſome ap- 
pearance of reaſon ; the emigrants had taken up 
arms and threatened an invaſion of France : but 
for plundering the church they had no ſuch pre- 
tence. The clergy were indeed attached to the 
king; 
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king ; but they would have been quiet and faith- 
ful ſubjects under any regular government; for 
the annals of hiſtory will prove, that the body 
of the clergy have generally been the friends of 
order and of good government. The hiſtory of 
Great Britain will ſhew, that in all wiſe and mo- 
derate reforms the clergy have taken the lead; 
and when unreaſonable diſcontent, or the reſtleſs 
fpirit of ſedition has prevailed, they have remain- 
ed faithful to their duty. Whoever, then, wiſhes 
to deſtroy the church, wiſhes to deſtroy the tate, 
and is in fact the enemy of a regular government. 
Were Satan permitted to ſend emiſſaries among 
us, in order to deſtroy all law and government, 
they would probably begin by NOR the 
church. 

The church of France was W for the 
fake of the plunder which it contained, and for 


the ſupport which it gave to a regular govern- 


ment. Public neceſſity was the motive and the 
apology for deſtroying thoſe bonds, and charters, 
and laws, and privileges, which had been held 
ſacred for ages: but there was no public neceſ- 


ſity in the caſe ; it was the avarice and ambition 
of a few individuals which produced that event. 


What a pernicious principle muſt that be, which 


could afford a pretence for robbing the clergy of 


the property ſecured to them by the laws ; which 


- bereaved them of the means of ſubſiſtence ; and 


which, 
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which, inſtead of giving then a juſt indemnity, 
brought to a cruel and untimely end 24,000 of - 
that order, and drove the reſt into exile? Yet 
the clergy had no other fault, in a political view, 
but that they were actuated by an attachment to 
the king, to the laws, and religion of their coun- 
try. They were, however, reckoned dangerous 
in a ſtate where every thing was to be changed, 
For to be a man of character, and to poſſeſs pro- 
perty, were the greateſt of all crimes. Had 
they remained, they might have wept over the 
ruins of their country ; they might have kept 
up ſome regard for religion; they might have 
watched an opportunity of re-eſtabliſhing order, 
and juſtice, and truth. It was therefore neceſ- 
ſary for the rulers that ſuch men ſhould be re- 
moved, | | 

Beſides {tripping the nobility and clergy of 
their poſſeſſions, public neceſſity alſo permitted 
the Convention to take poſſeſſion of the revenues 
of thoſe inſtitutions which ancient benevolence 
had founded. They ſeized upon the eſtates of 
the hoſpitals, promiſing to give an adequate an- 
nuity ; but the ſums beſtowed were ſmall, and 
very irregularly. paid. The hoſpital at Bour- 
deaux formerly expended a revenue of L. 390, ooo 
annually; but the ſuccours which it received 
from government in eight months amounted only 
to L. 20,000. The ſeizure of the eſtates belong- 
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ing to the hoſpitals neceſſarily reduced the num- 
ber of ſuperintendents, and thus bereaved the 
children of thoſe perſons who took care of their 
health and education. The conſequences are 
truly deplorable. In the hoſpitals for the ſup- 
port of illegitimate children, ſeven-eighths periſh 
in the ſame year they are admitted, and few ſur- 
vive the ſecond year vx. 

Publie neceſſity thus robbed tha Hoſpitals, un- 
der the pretence that they were the property of 
the nation. This principle ſtill was fraught with 

greater evils; for it led to the moſt pernicious of 
all doctrines, that if an end be good, any means 

employed to accompliſh it are expedient and law- 
ful : that is, if you wiſh to promote the happi- 

\ neſs of mankind, you may adopt any means, in- 
juſtice, robbery, cruelty, and murder, if ſuch 
crimes can enable you to gain ſo benevolent an 
end. This was a fundamental principle with 
the Illuminati, and was probably derived from 
them. The enthuſiaſm and rapidity with which 
this maxim was eſpouſed in France is inconcei- 
vable, and the conſequences which it produced 
were indeed horrible. Apoſtles were commiſ- 
fioned to preach inſubordination and licentiouſ- 

neſs, 


» See D'Ivernois's Hift. and Polit. Delineation of the Ad- 
miniſtration of the French Republic during the year 1797. 
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neſs, Jean de Brie propoſed that a legion of 
1200 aſſaſſins ſhould be embodied, who ſhould 
take an oath to extirpate kings from the face of 
the earth. It is now well known that the late 
king of Sweden was murdered by an aſſaſſin from 
the Jacobin club ; and there are very ſtrong rea- 
ſons to believe that Leopold Emperor of Ger- 
many fell a victim to the wicked machinations of 
the ſame ſociety. 'The National Aſſembly pro- 
claimed to the whole world, that France was 
ready to lend its aſſiſtance to the diſaffected in 
every nation to overturn their eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment. Thus an attempt was made to diſſemi- 
nate a principle of diſunion, to ſpread diſcontent 
and ſedition, to foment tumults, inſurrections, 
and revolutions, in every nation of Europe, 


is > _ CHAP, 
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OF THE SOVEREIGN PEOPLE. 


" ART.XVI1L, XIX, XX. The ſovereignty re- 
_ « fides eſſentially in the univerſality of the citi- 

nens: it is one, indiviſible, impreſcriptible, in- 
„ alienable. No individual, and no partial uni- 
on of citizens, can arrogate the ſovereignty. 
No man can, without a legal delegation, exer- 
« ciſe any authority, nor fill any public func- 
„ tion. Each citizen has an equal right to con- 
„ cur, immediately or mediately, in the forma- 
& tion of the law, the nomination of the repre- 
“ ſentatives of the people, and of the public 
1 functionaries.“ 

The ſovereignty is ſaid to reſide, not in a part, 
but in all the citizens; it is ſaid alſo to be indi- 
viſible. If the ſovereign power reſide in all the 
citizens, all the citizens muſt be capable of ex- 
erciſing it; for power which cannot be exerci- 
ſed is no power at all. But how can all the ci- 
tizens exerciſe ſovereign power ? If they do ex- 
erciſe it, they muſt act in concert; but they can- 
not act in concert without ſome eaſy and regular 
mode of conveying their ſentiments to one ano- 
ther. A whole nation cannot aſſemble in one 
place, nor is this required by the French conſti- 
tution. 
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tution. The people muſt therefore divide into 
different aſſemblies, and chooſe repreſentatives 
to act for them; for a whole nation can no more 
carry on a government, than it can convene in one 
place. But if the people chooſe repreſentatives 
to act for them, is not this transferring the ſo- 
vereign power from themſelves to others? Yet 
the Declaration aſſerts, that the ſovereign power 
reſides in the univerſality of the citizens, and is 
inalienable. What this mode of ſpeaking may 
be termed in France, where every thing has 
changed its name, it is difficult to ſay ; but in 
Great Britain we mould call it a . con- 
tradiction. 

We are alſo told that the ſovereign power is 
indiviſible; yet the ſovereign people are divided 
into a great number of aſſemblies. Theſe aſſem- 
blies are called Primary, and cannot conſiſt of 
fewer than 450 citizens, nor more than goo. 
How can the ſovereignty be indiviſible, when the 
people who compoſe the ſovereign are ſeparated 
into many thouſand afſemblies, which can car- 
Ty on no communication with one another? This 
is alſo ſo like a contradiction, that he muſt be a 
man of great ſagacity who can make the diſtinc- 
tion. Perhaps we ſhall be told, that none of 
theſe aſſemblies can act independently of the 
reſt, and that they act only when they are una- 
nimous. But if they never act except when 
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they are unanimous, they will never act at all, 
He who ſuppoſes that a whole nation, conſiſting 
of many millions, can unite in ſentiments on any 
political ſubject, muſt have come from the ima- 
ginary commonwealth of Utopia, or from a coun- 
try inhabited by beings very different from man. 
If the citizens cannot be unanimons, . how can 
the ſovereignty reſide in the univerſality of the 
citizens? One part of the ſovereign will be of 
one opinion, and the other parts will adopt o- 
pinions very different, If the fovereign power, 
then, is ever to be exerciſed, it muſt be exerci- 
ſed by the majority ; and the minority will have 
no more power in France than they will have in 
any country in the world. 
. The people of every nation muſt be diftin- 
guiſhed into the thinking and wiſe, and the un- 
thinking and ignorant. The thinking and wiſe 
can alone form plans and direct the affairs of a 
nation; the unthinking and ignorant are only 
qualified to follow the opinions of their leaders, 
and therefore cannot conſtitute part of a ſove- 
reign, any more than an army conſtitutes part of 
a general, or the officers of a court of juſtice con- 
ſtitute part of a judge. They cannot act till they 
are acted upon; and therefore, as far as wiſdom 
and ſagacity are concerned, they are merely pal- 
five. But a paſſive ſovereign is an abſurdity, a 
contradiction. Should we allow that the un- 
2 5 thinking 
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thinking part of ſociety may form part of the ſo- 
vereign, in a metaphorical ſenſe, then they muſt 
be ſatisfied to occupy the place of the hands and 
feet, and to have all their motions directed by 
the wiſdom of the head. Or ſhould the hands 
and feet uſurp the place of the head, as has ta- 
ken place in France, then there will be power 
without wiſdom, and energy without principle; 
and all the crimes, and all the miſeries, which 
the page of hiſtory exhibits, or imagination can 
conceive, will overflow that nation with irrefiſt- 
ible force. | 
It has been already ſhown, that what. the 
French call the univerſality of citizens, can mean 
only the majority of the citizens. Now, if we 
go a ſtep farther, and exclude from the ſovereign 
power all thoſe who have no capacity to judge 
in fovereign matters, we ſhall reduce the univer- 
ſality of citizens to a minority of the nation, and 
to a very ſmall minority too. The celebrated 
Mr Burke, whoſe acquaintance with human na- 
ture was profound, whoſe knowledge of futurity 
reſembled the ſpirit of prophecy, and who, du- 
ring the French revolution, aroſe like a comet, 
the object of attention, and wonder to'mankind— £ 
this well-informed and fagacious ftateſman has 
calculated the thinking part of the Britiſh na- 
tion at 400,000. Now, as France is ſaid to con- 
tain near three times the population of Great 
| Britain 
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Britain (though there is no reaſon to think that 
it contains ſo much), let us reckon the think- 
ing part of the French nation at 1,000,000, or 
1,200,000, though probably more than three- 
fourths of that claſs have been baniſhed or 
put to death ; let us, however, compute them 
at 1,000,000 or 1,200,000, If the management 
of public affairs were entirely left to theſe, they 
would at leaſt act with thought and underſtand- 
ing: But if you add to them ſeveral millions 
who are not qualified to give an opinion upon 
any political ſubject, and who therefore muſt fol- 
low implicitly the opinions of others, you put it 
in the power of any ambitious man, who is poſ- 
ſeſſed of cunning and addreſs, to lead the multi- 
tude as he pleaſes; and thus to counteract every 
meaſure which the thinking and reſpectable part 
of the nation might in their wiſdom judge expe- 
dient. From the hiſtory of Greece and Rome, 
innumerable proofs might be quoted of the ſad 
and dreadful effets which ambitious demagogues 
have produced. Thus wiſdom has often been 
overpowered by folly, and virtue by wickedneſs. 

If the ſovereignty reſides eſſentially in the 
univerſality of the citizens, then all the people 
of France conſtitute the ſovereign. But if all the 
people conſtitute the ſovereign, a queſtion natu- 
rally occurs, Where are the ſubjects? A ſove- 
. reign without ſubjects would be as extraordinary 
a 
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a prodigy as a ſervant without a maſter, or a fon 
without a father. Perhaps we ſhall be told, that 
the whole people, in a collective capacity, form 
the ſovereign, and that the individuals ſeparate- 
ly are the ſubjects; that is, every citizen of 
France is a whole ſubject, but he is only a part 
or lice of the ſovereign ; ſo that when he obeys 
the ſovereign, he obeys that ſlice of the ſovereign 
which he himſelf forms. As every man in France 
may not poſſeſs a ſufficient knowledge of meta- 


phyſics to comprehend this nice diſtinction, every 


individual will be under the neceſlity of explain- 
ing it according to his own fancy. It is eaſy, 
therefore, to foreſee, that moſt men will chooſe 
rather to aſſume the rank and authority of a ſo- 
vereign than to appear in the humbler capacity 
of a ſubject. What dreadful conſequences would 
not ſuch a conduct produce? The love of power, 
when it becomes ſtrong, even in cultivated 
minds, generally ſwallows up every other paſ- 
fion, weakens the moral principles, and leads 
to every crime : But when it ſeizes rude uncul- 
tivated minds, it becomes a ferocious paſſion, 
which converts men into ſavages and beaſts of 
prey. Better it were that the wild beaſts in the 
deſerts of Africa were permitted to prowl at large 
over a nation, than that the multitude ſhould be 
actuated by ſuch a principle. The reign of the 
ſovereign people has indeed been a reign of hor- 


rors, 
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rors, and has far outſtripped, in every reſpect, 
the reigns of any of the tyrants recorded in hiſ- 
tory. During the few years of its exiſtence, 
more crimes have been committed, more blood 
has been ſhed, and more miſery produced, than 
by all the kings that ever fat upon the throne of 


France. | 


Laying aſide the theory of the Declaration of 


the Rights of Man, let us inquire in what the 
power of the fovereign people confiſts, or rather 


what is the ſovereign power which they are per- 


mitted to exerciſe? This power is compriſed in 


two things ; in the privilege of approving or re- 
jecting the conſtitution, and in voting at elections. 


The firſt of theſe privileges, that of approving or 
rejecting the conſtitution, is a mere farce, and is 
deſtroyed by being once exerciſed. If the title 
of the ſovereign people: depends upon the privi- 
lege of voting at elections, it is ſomewhat extra- 


ordinary. With as much propriety might the 


Houſe of Commons be denominated the ſpeaker 
of the Houſe of Commons, or the electors be de- 
nominated: the Parliament, as that the multitude 
ſhould be called the fovereign people. There 
never was a more flagrant abuſe of language. A 
ſovereign is the perſon who exerciſes the ſupreme 
or higheſt power in the ſtate ; but in no regular 
government was it ever ſuppoſed, that the whole 


body of the people could exerciſe that authority, 
| | | The 
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The people of France are called the ſovereign 
people; but they do not poſſeſs one ſingle pre- 
rogative of a ſovereign. It would not have been 
more abſurd had they aſſumed the name of Em- 
peror of Morocco, or Governor of the North A- 
merican States, or Ruler of Japan; for they are 
as much ſovereign of theſe countries as __ are 
of their native country of France, 

The king and nobility were deprived of their 
power and their titles, that the people might be 
. inveſted with the ſplendid title of ſovereign. 
And is this pompous higb- ſounding title, an emp- 
ty name, a title of mock-majeſty, intended to ca- 
jole and dupe the credulous multitude by flat- 
tering their vanity? It is a glittering” bauble, 
which ſo dazzles their weak eyes as to render 
them incapable of ſeeing the fraudulent artifices 
which are going on around them. Like a man 
dreaming of golden mountains, while the thief is 
pilfering his pockets and robbing him of all he 
poſſeſſes, the people of France are gulled and be- 
ſotted with the title of ſovereign power; while a 
few ambitious men, having ſtolen the ſubſtance, 
rule them with the moſt deſpotic' and barbarous 
ſway. Inſtead of poſſeſſing any ſhadow of ſove- 
reign power except the name, they are the ſub- 
jects—no, they are the ſlaves, of the moſt ty- 
rannical maſters that ever exiſted. At the call 
of the Directory, they muſt reſign all the rights 
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of man, their liberty, equality, property, and 
ſecurity; they muſt abandon the peaceful la- 
bours of commerce, of agriculture, of arts, and 
manufactures; they muſt forſake their wives and 
their children; march into a foreign country, 
to make war, not only againſt their enemies, but 
againſt neutral nations; to carry deſolation into 
the boſom of tranquil and happy ſtates, to plun- 
der their friends under the 'maſk of fraterni- 
ty; and to divide all Europe into petty repub- 
lies, that they may afterwards be ſwallowed up 
by the Great Nation. The unhappy people of 
France, repoſing implicit confidence in their ru- 
lers, voluntarily ſubmit to the moſt degrading 
yoke that ever was impoſed; they are rendered 
the tools of ambitious unprincipled men, in tramp- 
ling under foot all nations that will not crouch 
with baſe humility at their imperious nod. They 
are compelled to ſtir up inſurrections and rebel - 
lions, to ſet fire to the four corners of Europe, 
and to deluge the world with blood. They 
are condemned to be the ſcourge of ſurrounding 
ſtates; to be the curſe of the widow and the 
helpleſs orphan; to become an aſtoniſhment, a 
proverb, and a byword, among all nations; and 
to be the abomination of poſterit . 
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CH. X. 


EFFECTS OF THE NEW PRINCIPLES ON TAE c- 
RACTER AND SITUATION OF THE FRENCH Na- 


- TION," | : ö | 1 1 
H vine examined the exceptionable articles of 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man; having 


ſhewn that the French legiſlators have miſtaken. 


the end of government ; that their enumeration 
of the rights of man is defective and falſe 3 that 
the definition of liberty is imperfect; that their 
equality is an artful fraud; that their ſecurity is 
an ambiguous and dangerous right; that ſome of 
their ideas reſpecting property are fit only for 
thoſe who are to live by confiſcations and depre- 
dations; and that the title of the ſovereign peo- 
ple is a'title of mock-majeſty—let us now exa- 
mine what effects theſe new opinions have pro- 
duced on the character and ſituation of the French 
nation, and upon their conduct to foreign ſtates. 

Let us firſt conſider the effects of the French 
revolution upon the trade, manufactures, arts, 
ſciences, and manners of the people. 


As to their trade, it is almoſt annihilated. Their 


colonies have been ruined by inſurrections and 
foreign wars. Their fleets are ſhut up in their 
own harbours, while our merchantmen cover the 


--— ALS ocean, 
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ocean, and convey commodities to every part of 


the world. As France has no market to diſpoſe 


of her manufactures, ſhe has little encouragement 


to carry. them on. She is obliged to purchaſe 


many of her neceſſary commodities from this 


country. Thus ſhe contributes to ' ſupport our 
trade, and aſſiſts us to carry on the war. 

We are: fortunately enabled to give ſome ac- 
count of the ſtate of the arts, ſciences, manners, 
opinions, &c. from a book intitled Fragment fur 
Paris, publiſhed by Dr Meyer, a German of 
abilities and obſervation. As he is at the ſame 
time an enthufiaſtic admirer of the French con- 
ſtitution, his authority can ſcarcely be called in 
queſtion, when a regard to truth obliges him to 


give an unfavourable account of what he ſaw. 


All the arts langyiſh and decay from want of pa- 
tronage; for genius will not exert itſelf where nei- 
ther honours nor rewards are beſtowed, and where 
the means of ſubfiſtence are precarious. ' The paſ- 


fion for liberty in France ſeems to be a paſſion 


without any taſte for what is great or elegant. 
On the pedeſtal 'where the ſtatue of Louis XV, 


| ſtood, is erected a ſtatue of liberty made of clay, 
and covered over with bronze. The bronze is 


daily falling off, and the clay crumbling to pieces, 
On the ruins of. the Baſtile another ſtatue of li- 


| herty is raiſed, which is wearing away in the ſame 


manner. The art of painting is alſo in a ſtate of 
| 2 N * decay. 
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decay. When the celebrated painter David is 
aſked to ſhew his revolutionary picture, he replies, 
« Aſk me rather to ſnew you my Horatii and 
my Brutus, which I painted in more 8 
46 times. ”7 , 

No ſpecies of kkraing in: e 5 5 
meckanial arts make any progreſs; and-even they 
are encouraged more becauſe: they increaſe the 
means of deſtruction than becauſe they are uſeful 
to ſociety. The National Inſtitute is a pitiful re- 
preſentative of the Academy of Sciences, Few. 

books of value are publiſhed, except the works of 
* thoſe authors who are WY the reach: of the 

DireQtory's arm. 
I! be public roads are ts even the an 
of Paris are never cleaned nor repaired. The 
police of that city, which was formerly the 
| beſt in the world, is now deſtroyed. In the 

ſtreets robbery is very frequent; and in the thea- 
tres it is ſcarcely poſſible to ſecure a Watch or 
pocket · book; ſo numerous and dexterous are the 
pickpockets. The public-offices are ſo dirty and 
full of ſtench, that Dr Rr found it e 
viſit them. 
With the majority of the na the 3 
ment is not popular. Before the revolution in 
September 1797, the people ventured to expreſs 
their ſentiments freely againſt the government. 
Pr Ea heard a man * publicly a- 
| gainſt 
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gainſt the five tyrants of the Luxembourg. Even 

the news of great victories did not give them joy. 

When victories were proclaimed, many replied; 

1 Go to the Directory with your cries of victory; 

it is peace that we want.” This diſaffection to 

the government is faid to prevail among thoſe who 
oye all their fortune to the revolution. 

The ſyſtem of terror again reigns ; arbitrary 
tribunals, called military commiſſions, determine 
all cafes in which the ſtate is concerned, and 
impriſon or baniſh thoſe whom they ſuſpect of 
want of attachment to the prevailing conſtitution. 
That gaiety which ſeemed congenial to the mind 
of a Frenchman, is changed into an air of Stoi- 
cal indifference. Neither the numerous theatres, 
nor the public feſtivals and ſpectacles, are ſuffi. 
cient to remove the general melancholy. France 
is faid'to be more tranquil fince the revolution of 
the 4th of September 1997, when 200 of the lead. 
ing members of the councils were baniſhed and 

| | 40 newſpapers filenced by an arbitrary edict. But 
| te tranquillity which reigns is that awful ſtill- 
_ neſs which ſucceeds a maſſacre, when every eye 

aſſumes a look of ſuſpicion, when every voice is 

huſhed, and every heart trembles with foreboding 

apprehenſions. It is neceſſary to add, that Dr 
Meyer ſpeaks much of the luxury, voluptuouſ- 
2 neſs, and groſs immorality, which generally a- 
I bounds. The manner of the people ſeem en- 
1 2 trely 
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tirely changed. It is pleaſant, however, to ob- 
ſerve, that they n retain: ng A a to 


| ſtrangers. ; 10 
I we examine PTY FREY! of ot Woite 


ed with the government, we find them ignorant 
in a very uncommon degree. One of the ſecre- 

taries of the central board of Paris aſked Dr 
Meyer, Whether Hamburgh was a commercial 
town? yet this man had been in Germany, and 
ſpoke the language of that country. Many of 
the generals in the army are vulgar men, without 
education, and deſtitute of that humanity which 
always diſtinguithes true bravery. The ambaſſa - 
dors ſent to foreign courts are, with very few 
exceptions, -more remarkable for their, inſolence 
and intriguing ſpirit, than for diplomatic know- 
ledge or the manners of gentlemen. un 
In fine, the French nation have now fully ex- 
perienced all the accumulated evils which attend 
inſatiable avarice, unprincipled ambition, and 
unlimited deſpotiſm. They expected happineſs 
under a republican government; but they have 
been bathed in blood, and overwhelmed with 
crimes ; while their ears have been tickled with 
the mere ſounds of liberty, equality, and. the 
rights of man. But words cannot always den, 
ceive; they cannot perſuade a man that he is 
Km; when he feels that every thing which could 
make him happy is taken away. If the people 
| | ans 
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are wretched in a republic (ſays. Carnot), they 
will demand a monarchy. If they are made to 
believe that a republic offers nothing hut a per- 
petual ſtate of ſelf-denial; that it is a govern- 
ment where juſtice is adminiſtered by cannon 
balls, and where it is diſpenſed with when any 
one cuts the throat of a royaliſt ; where fear is 
the univerſal principle of action; where natural 
affections are weakneſſes, and the prejudices of 


education are conſidered as crimes ; where de- 


corum and good faith are ridiculous, and. a wiſh 
for tranquillity is a breach of public duty; where 
liberty conſiſts in a right to oppreſs, and the cha- 
racter of the government is violent and arbitra- 
ry I ſay, if a republic of ſuch a deſcription is 

offered to the people, avian 0 a mo- 
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CHAP. XI. 


EFFECTS OF THE NEW PRINCIPLES ON THE co 
DUCT OF THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT TO ALLIED 
AND NEUTRAL STATES. 


Ar the commencement of the revolution the 
French renounced all ideas of conqueſt; but 
when the plans of the Illuminati and of the Ja- 
cobins were adopted, the deſire of univerſal do- 
minion began to prevail. They declared war 
againſt Auſtria and Pruſſia, hoping to delude 
Great Britain with vain promiſes till they ſhould 
be able to take us by ſurpriſe, and trip us of all 
our colonies in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. The 
ſcheme was fortunately diſcovered by the vigi- 
lance of our government, and the French were 
obliged prematurely to declare war. F 
The paſſions which have ſtimulated the French 
to conqueſt deſerve attention, as well as the means 
which have they employed to enſure ſucceſs. The 
love of power and honour prompted the ancient 
conquerors to engage in war. This was the motive 
which influenced Alexander the Great, Julius 
Cæſar, and moſt of the other ancient warriors. 
They [truſted for ſucceſs to their military 1kill, 
and to the diſcipline and bravery of their ſol- 
diers. The Romans often extended their em- 
a D d pire 
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* pire by fomenting quarrels between neighbour- 


ing nations, and tHen taking the part of the 
weaker. Mahomet became a ſovereign by found- 
ing a new religion accommodated to the prevail- 
ing prejudices and paſſtons of the times, 

The ambition of the rulers of France has been 
as violent as that of any conqueror whoſe ex- 
ploits are recorded in hiſtory ; but it was to- 
rally deſtitute of that generofity which is anxious 
to ſpare the vanquiſhed, and of that diſintereſt- 


* edneſs which reſpects private property. An in- 


ſatiable deſire of plunder was inſeparable from the 
loveof dominion which has inſtigated the Directo- 
ry. They have availed themſelves of numbers, of 
diſcipline, and talents: but it was not to theſe alone 
they owe their ſucceſs; they have been more in- 
debted to the influence which they gained over 
public opinion. They have contrived to exhibit 
their new principles in ſo engaging a dreſs as to faſ- 
cinate the imagination, and to flatter the ſtrongeſt 
paſſions in human nature. They pretended to be 
the enemies of oppreſſion, the champions of the 


lower claſſes, and to fight only to promote the hap- 


pineſs of mankind, They impoſed upon the fancy 
of the learned by offering a romantic ſyſtem of 
government; they gratified the pride and vanity 
of the lower orders by promiſing to make all men 
equal; and they rouſed their ambition by opening 
the road to power. They fed the indolent and 
„ avaricious 
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avaricious with the hopes of plunder, and a new 
diviſion of property ; and they ſecured the diſcon- 
tented and the profligate by removing all thoſe 
reſtraints which confine exorbitant paſſions. 

The means which they have employed to diſ- 
ſeminate theſe principles are various and formi- 
dable. They availed themſelves of all thoſe fecret 
ſocieties which exiſt in different countries, but 
particularly of Freemaſonry and Illuminiſm. 

At an early period of the French revolution, 
Joſeph II. Emperor of Germany got poſſeſſion of 
a manifeſto ſigned by the Duke of Orleans, as 
Grand Maſter of the Order in France. This was 
addreſſed to all Maſonic Lodges, and to all the 
Directories; who were requeſted to make the 
proper uſe of it among all the brethren of Eu- 
rope. It fammoned the lodges to unite in ſup- 
port of the revolution, and to excite zeal for it 
in every ſtate and by every means in their 
power. This manifeſto had an aſtoniſhing in- 
fluence: it raiſed a band of conſpirators in every 
nation, who opened the gates of the beſt fortified 
cities to the French armies. The French have 
continued to keep up a correſpondence with 
theſe ſocieties; they ſend emiſfaries to viſit + 
them; they ſend them plans of inſurrection, 
which they are required to execute, 

They have alſo perſons employed to publiſh 
ſeditious writings, to calumniate the government 
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of every ſtate, and to extol the French conſtitu- 
tion. It is even confidently aſſerted, that there 
is not a ſtate in Europe where they have not 
newſpapers in their pay. 

During the firſt campaign in Flanders, we are 
informed by Dumourier in his Memoirs, that 
thirty millions of livres were expended in cor- 
rupting the public opinion; and it was divulged 
by one of the exiled deputies in 1797, that twenty 
millions were ſquandered for the fame purpoſe 
during the campaign of that year. 

If we add to theſe things, that many attempts 
have been made to corrupt the armies of the Eu- 
ropean princes, ſome of which have been too 
ſucceſsful, we ſhall not be ſurpriſed at the unpa- 
ralleled ſucceſs which has accompanied their 
arms. Fiſher, adjutant-general to the Archduke 
Charles, was accuſed of accepting from the Di- 
rectory a bribe of L. 1000 each month; and 
when charged with his treachery he poiſoned 
himſelf*, It is well known, too, that Bona- 
parte, in an unguarded moment, declared, that 
the Auſtrian army coſt him more money than his 
OWN. 

Aſſiſted by ſuch means as theſe, it was impoſ- 
fible that the French ſhould not be ſucceſs- 
ful, 
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ful, while no proper methods were taken to 
counteract them. In the hiſtory of the van» 
quiſhed ſtates we ſee how theſe means were em- 
ployed. | 
The Auſtrian Netherlands were over-run by 
the French in an early period of the war. The in- 
habftants of that country were à brave, religious, 
peaceful people, and had oppoſed the harſh and 
impolitic innovations of the Emperor Joſeph with - 
much intrepidity and ſucceſs: but their love of 
independence expoſed them to the friendſhip of 
an ally who has become more intolerable than 
the moſt implacable enemy. The battle of Je- 
mappe opened Flanders indeed to the armies of 
Dumourier; but it was to the influence of Maſon 
Lodges, and to the inſtructions of Vandernoot, 
that Dumourier owed the kind reception which 
he met with from the unſuſpecting Brabanters. 
Vandernoot had been a great patriot during the 
diſputes between Joſeph and the inhabitants of 
the Netherlands, and was now become a Jaco- 
bin. He wrote ſuch a manifeſto as he knew 
would impoſe upon his countrymen. This was 
publiſhed by Dumourier, and it acted as acharm: 
the French were hailed wherever they went as 
the deliverers of Flanders. But how little did 
this credulous people know the ſevere calami- 
ties which were approaching! The churches, 
which their devout minds regarded with reve- 
| rence, 
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rence, were robbed of their plate. Taxes and 
contributions were-levied to the amount of eight 
millions ſterling, befides what was raiſed by pil- 
lage and confiſcation, At length, when a re- 
quifition was iſſued to compel their young men 
to ſerve in the French army, they could bear 
their oppreſſion no longer. They roſe in arms ; 
and choſe for their motto, I is better ta die here 
than elſewhere. They cut down the tree of li- 
berty, tore the tri-coloured flag to pieces,. or con- 
figned it to the fl mes, and killed the French 
agents, or put them to flight. They have had 
many rencounters with their enemies; and if pro- 


perly aſſiſted might ſtill repel them. 


From the Auſtrian Netherlands the French 
advanced to Holland, where they were received 
with open arms. Weiſhaupt had ſent emiſſaries 


there ſo early as the year 1781, who contributed 


to ſpread the doctrines of liberty and equality. 
The Jacobin club alſo had numerous adherents, 
who were preparing the minds of the people for 
a great revolution. In Amſterdam there were 
forty political clubs, attended by a numerous 
band of affociates, who co-operated with the Ja- 
cobins. Utrecht, Leyden, and Rotterdam, alſo 
abounded with adepts. Forty thouſand men had 
enrolled themſelves, who were ready to ſupport 
Pichegru, and to maſſacre the Britiſh and Auſ- 


trian troops when they ſhould begin their retreat. 
The 


| 
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The French army were received with loud ac- 
clamations as their deliverers. We come not 
« (ſaid they) to make you ſlaves; the French 
& nation ſhall preſerve to you your indepen- 
« dence; perſonal ſafety ſhall be ſecured, and 
„ property protected.” Seven days after this 
declaration, the Dutch government were invi- 
ted, by their new friends and allies, to furniſh 
the army with 200,000 quintals of wheat ; 
soo, ooo rations of hay; 200,000 rations of ſtraw ;z 
500,000 buſhels of corn; 150,000 pairs of ſhoes; 
20,000 pairs of boots; 20,000 coats and waiſt- 
coats; 200,000 ſhirts; 150,000 pairs of panta- 
loons; 40,000 pairs of breeches; 50,000 hats; 
and 12,000 oxen; to be delivered in two months. 
At the ſame time a hint was thrown out, that if 
they were not furniſhed in that time, they would 
be taken by force. 

Having thus compelled the Dutch to clothe 
their naked troops, and to ſupply them. gratis 
with proviſions, they next required them to form 
an offenſive and defenſive alliance againſt Great 
Britain; hoping that, by the aſſiſtance of the 
Dutch navy, they would ſoon ſcour the ſeas of 
the Britiſh, whom they called the tyrants of the 
ocean. Theſe protectors of Dutch independence 
demanded of their new allies to cede to France, 
as indemnities for the expences of the war, one 
of their provinces, two of their beſt fortified 
frontier 
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frontier towns, with the adjacent territories, to 
receive French garriſons into one of their prin- 
_ cipal ſea ports, and, during war, into three of 
their ſtrongeſt towns. Beſides all other taxes, 
the Dutch paid in money L. 5, 416, 666 Sterling, 
and have ſupported '25,000 men upwards of four 
years, which 1s equal to more than two millions 
and a half more. Thus have the credulous Dutch 
been pillaged by their allies, the apoſtles of li- 

berty, and the champions of the opprefled * ! 
By the alliance which the Dutch entered into, 
they have loft the Cape of Good Hope +, all 
their valuable poſſeſſions in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies and America, great part of their fleet, and 
2 the 


M. Mallet du Pan's Britiſh Mercury, Ne X. 

+ It may be remembered, that the French, when negocia- 
ting with Lord Malmeſbury at Liſle, required as a preliminary, 
that Great Britain ſhould reſtore the colonies which ſhe had ta · 
ken from the Dutch. It is now well known, that this demand 
was not made for the ſake of the Dutch as the French pretend. 
ed—it was to aggrandize themſelves. © Do you imagine (ſaid 
Reubel to Carnot) that it is for Holland I would demand the 
reſtitution of the Cape and Trincomale? The firſt object is 

that of recovering the poſſeſſiun of them; for which purpoſe, 
the Dutch muſt furniſh the ſhips and the money, and after- 

wards I will clearly convinee them that theſe colonies belong 
to us!” Such is the morality of the Directory, and ſuch their 
friendſhip to their allies !—Reply of Carnot to the Report made 
by Bailleul in the name of the Selet Committce, 
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the whole of their trade. The French promiſed 
to give them leave to form a new government 
ſuited to their inclinations. They accordingly 
choſe a federal republic: but this not being af- 
ter the model of France, and conſequently not 
agreeable to their protectors, the conſtitution 
which they had framed was rejected. Holland 
is now therefore a conquered province of France. 
Deprived of its foreign trade, and weakened in 
its navy, its political and commercial influence 
is annihilated. Even worſe calamities, if poſſible, 
threaten this unhappy country. 'The dikes which 
defended it againſt the inundations of the ſea 
are falling to decay ; ſo that the Eng 6-5 
of Holland is endangered. . 

Let us next follow the French in their con- 
* 5 through Italy. The emiſſaries of the II- 
luminati and Jacobins were not confined to the 
Auftrian Netherlands and Holland; legions of 
them ſwarmed in every town of Italy, in Ve- 
nice, Milan, Rome, and Naples, preaching the 
doctrines of liberty and equality, and flattering 
the deſcendants of the ancient Romans with the - 
hopes of reviving the grandeur of their anceſtors, 
Bonaparte followed 'with his army, -and ſwept 
the country as he advanced of all its wealth, car- 
ried off the valuable remains of Roman elegance, 
and plundered Italy of all thoſe ornaments which 

Ee have 
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have been admired for centuries, and reſpected 
in all former wars. More than 150 ſtatues, 500 
original paintings of thoſe great maſters, Raphael, 
Titian, Corregio, and the Carrachios, were ta- 
ken away. The Vatican was robbed of its ma- 
nuſcripts, the churches of that plate which had 
been dedicated to ſacred uſes, and the banks were 
plundered. No reſpect was paid to the private 
property of the learned ; the Abbe Spalanzani 
was robbed of a valuable collection of volcanic 
productions, which he had 5 with much 
labour and care. 

At Milan, Bonaparte ſold by te all the 
moveables belonging to the Archduke Ferdi- 
nand. The very floorings, marbles, door-caſes, 
and window frames, were torn down and expo- 
{ſed to ſale. Sometimes the ſame commodity was 
ſold, confiſcated, and again ſold. ' This was the 
caſe with ſome bales of blue cloth, the property 
of private perſons, which were ſeized at Milan. 
| Beſides theſe confiſcations, near ſeven millions 
were raiſed by contribution, and great ſums by 
requiſition, for maintaining, accoutering, and lod- 
ging the armies. If to all theſe we were to add 
the ſums which officers, commiſſioners, and ſol- 
diers have exacted, and the eſtimate of the plun- 
der which has been ſeized, we ſhould compute 
the whole at an immenſe ſum. M. Mallet du 
9 . i ere 
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Pan has calculated the exactions in the conquer- 
ed countries at 83 millions Sterling . 

But nothing that the rulers of France have 
done ſince the commencement of the revolution 
has ſo fully expoſed their principles, and their 
ſchemes of univerſal conqueſt, as their conduct 
to the Swiſs cantons. Every obligation derived 
from treaties and alliances; every motive ariſing 
from friendſhip, from gratitude and generoſity; 
every reaſon deduced from the principles of li- 
berty, and a reſpe& to conſiſtency of character; 
every conſideration flowing from the feelings of 
humanity—concurred to demand of the French 
nation the moſt ſacred” regard to the independ- 
ence and happineſs of the inhabitants of Switzer- 
land. os 
Since the time of Francis I. the Swiſs cantons 
have been the allies of France, and have aſſiſted 
her in many wars; in which their troops al- 
ways manifeſted a high degree of valour, and 

an uncorrupted fidelity. Since the beginning 
of the French revolution, Switzerland had en- 
_ deavoured to obſerve a rigid neutrality; but ſhe 
had never ceaſed to be the friend of France. 
When the army of Moreau, in retreating from 
E e 2 Germany, 
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Germany, was compelled to ſeek ſhelter and pro- 
tection in Switzerland, the Swiſs ſupplied. them 
with proviſions, eſcorted their baggage, and gave 
aſſiſtance to the wounded. Did not this hoſpi- 
tality deſerve ſome gratitude ? But if the rulers 
ot France ſhould be inſenfible to gratitude; it is 
ſurely impoſſible, one would think, that they 
ſnould openly violate the principles for which 
they have been ſo long contending. The Swiſs, 
according to the French maxinis, were already 
free, for they had already formed. a republic. 
Their manners were ſimple, and untainted with 
luxury ; their minds were as enlightened as any 
nation in Europe; their religion was mild; their 
attachment to their government was ſtrong ; and 
they loved their country with a degree of ten- 
derneſs and enthuſiaſm which ſcarcely any other 
nation has ever diſplayed. © Ina word, they were 
brave, well informed, virtuous, and happy. And 
ſhall. theſe peaceful regions of the virtuous and 
the happy be polluted? Shall this delightful 
paradiſe be viewed with an eye of enyy and ma- 
levolence, and be deſtined to become a ſcene of 
rapine and of blood? Does ſuch injuſtice, ſuch 

inhumanity, exiſt among the moſt impious and 
profane? Truth obliges us to declare, and for 
the ſake of human nature we declare it with re- 
gret, that the conduct of France to Switzerland 
has been ſo unjuſt and cruel. 


From 
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Swiſs had determined to obſerve à flrict neu- 
trality; but the French, anxious to furniſh means 
for the gratification of their amditious ſchemes, 
had early ſcattered among them thoſe ſparks 
of diſſenſion which they hoped afterwards to 
blow into a flame. They firſt gained over M. 
Friſching, a magiſtrate of Berne, and a man of 
diſtinguiſhed talents. They availed themſelves 
of an election of ninety- two members to the ſo- 
vereign council of Berne, to introduce many tur- 
bulent and ſeditious men to the adminiftration 
of public affairs. They ſent as their ambaſſador 
an inſolent and intriguing man called Mengaud, 
who employed himſelf, in conjunction with other 
emiſſaries, in calumniating the members of t 
government, and in mY the ſeeds of revo- 
lution. 


Having ated the way for the conqueſt of 


Switzerland, they endeavoured to find a pretext - 


for invading it. They demanded the diſmiſſion 
of Mr Wickham ambaſſador from the'court of 
Great Britain. Mr Wickham generouſly with- 
drew of his own accord. They next required, 
that all who had been baniſhed from the cantons 
on account of ſedition ſhould be recalled ; that 
all the French emigrants who had taken refuge 
in Switzerland ſhould be driven into exile ; and 


that all the Swiſs officers who were knights of 
St 


From the commencement of the war, the 
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St Louis ſhould be deprived of the enfigns of 
3 their valour. Theſe were rather the arbitrary 
1 commands of haughty conquerors than the lan- 

| guage which one independent ſtate expects from 

another, All theſe unreaſonable demands were 

however granted; it was therefore neceſſary to 

have recourſe to another artifice. 

The Directory pretended; that a petition had 
been ſent from the Pays de Vaud, calling upon 
the French republic to guarantee thoſe rights to 
FI the inhabitants which France was bound to pro- 
A tect by ancient treaties. This petition, if it was 
E really ſent from the Pays de Vaud, was the pro- 
þ duction of a few turbulent men who had been 
| gained over by the French, and did not accord 
with the general ſentiments of the people. As 
| | to the ancient treaties referred to, they were the 
Y baſe fabrication of the Directory. A French 
| | army was, howeyer, appointed-to enter Switzer- 
| land, while a ſlight inſurrection was excited by 
1 tte intriguing emiſſaries. The Swiſs had already 
4 ſacrificed every thing except their independence; 


| but as they now found by experience that every 
| bp” «47h - conceſſion was followed by a new encroach- 
_ ment, and that deſtruction threatened. to over- 
| whelm their happy ſtate, they began to rouſe the 
I remains of their ancient ſpirit. j 

Ne | In the beginning of 1798 twenty-four bata- 
8 lions of the militia of the Pays de Vaud renewed 
their 
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their oath of allegiance with their arms in their 
hands. An army of 20,000 men was put under 
the command of Colonel Weiſs, and 60,000 loyal 
inhabitants were ready to join his ſtandard : but 
this man, either from treachery or cowardice, or 
a want of capacity to act, deſerted his poſt and 
reſigned his command, and thus the Pays de Vaud 
were loſt. | 
Meanwhile the French emiſſaries were ſcat- 
tering libels, ſuborning the troops, threatening 
the patriots, and careſſing the factious. The ſu- 
preme council was divided between two opi- 
nions. The patriotic party urged the moſt vi- 
gorous meaſures; while the other party, either 
from treachery or imbecility of mind, propoſed 
to conciliate the protection of the Directory by 
changing their conſtitution, and adopting a new 
ſyſtem on the model of France. But uncon- 
trouled ambition, and inſatiable ayarice, were not 
to be gratified by ſuch conceſſions. The envoy - 
Mengaud demanded, that -all the magiſtrates 
ſhould reſign their functions, and that a provi- 
fional government ſhould be formed, to which 
none of them ſhould be admitted. Theſe arro- 
gant demands again kindled the indignation of / 
the Swiſs, and 25,000 men were marched to the 
frontiers *. 


We Meanwhile 


ee M. Mallet du Pan's Hiſtorical Edſay on the Dilſolution 
of the Helvetic League. 
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. Meanwhile Brune the French general advan- 
ced at the head of an army. This man, who 
had been formerly the aſſociate of Marat in the 
publication of an inflammatory. newſpaper at 
Paris, was well acquainted with all the reyolu-: 
tionary artiſices. He announced by proclama- 
tion the benevolence of his deſigns. My brave 
foldiers are your friends, your brethren. Nei- 


ther ambition nor cupidity ſhall diſhonour our 


proceedings; my only object in entering your 


country is to puniſn the guilty uſurpers of your 


ſovereignty. Diſmiſs all alarm for your perſonal 
ſafety, your property, your religion, and your 
political independence. Theſe are all guaran- 
teed to you by the French government.“ Theſe, 
however, were but mere words, and in a-ſhort 


time after were either 1 or e by 


the French conquerors. 


Under the pretence of a negociation, Brune . 


| ined a truce for fifteen days, that another army 
of 22,000 men from the Rhine, under General 


Schauenbourg, might arrive before hoſtilities 
ſhould commence. During this interval, le- 
gions of French emiſſaries were ſcattering money 
among the common people, drawing frightful 
pictures of the conſequences of war, and perfi- 
diouſly inſinuating among the ſoldiers that their 


officers wiſhed to obtain a revolution, and had 


promiſed to WE: them. 


| Wha 
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When the reinforcements arrived, the French 
violated the truce, and made an attack upon the' 
Swiſs. The gallant and patriotic D*Erlach was. 
placed at the head of the Helvetic army, which 
demanded with impatience to be led out to battle, 
Hut when the order to engage was going to be gi- 
ven, the other faction in. the council, taking ad- 
vantage of the abſence of a hundred members who 
were along with the army, recalled the powers gi- 
ven to M. D' Erlach, and granted the bumiliating 
demands of Mengaud. When theſe news reached 
the army, they began to mutiny, from the per- 
ſuaſion that their officers were traitors. To con- 
firm this opinion, the French forged letters from 
General D'Erlach, in which he engaged to be- 
tray his army, and to cauſe its defeat. When theſe 
letters were ſhewn to the Swiſs ſoldiers, diſſen- 
fion and jealouſy began to prevail, and hence- 


forth they were afraid to follow their brave and 


virtuous commander to battle. They roſe againſt 
their officers, and maſſacred many of them. 
But though the infamous plots of the French 
had divided the Swiſs, nothing but force could 
_ oblige them to ſurrender their independence; far 
the majority were ſtill uncorrupted. Had the 
French paid any regard to the law of nations, 
had they acted like men of honour, had they not 
had recourſe to the moſt atrocious artifices, the 
Swils would have made a formidable refiſtance. 
Ff The 
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The common people were not ſo eaſily ſedu- 
ced as in other nations: they were indeed de- 
ceived; but when they ſaw that nothing but con- 
queſt and plunder could ſatisfy the French, they 
made\a noble and gallant defence. The old and 
the young exerted . themſelves to the utmoſt. 
Two hundred convicts being permitted to join 
the French, to return to their homes, er to fight 
for the ſtate, they all preferred the independence 
and -honour of their country to their own per- 
ſonal liberty; they joined their countrymen, and 
moſt of them periſhed in the field of battle. Even 
the women diſplayed the moſt heroic courage, 
and performed prodigies of valour. But the un- 
fortunate Swiſs were overpowered by ſuperiority 
of numbers; they were maſſacred in thouſands ; 
and the remainder were ſcattered and compelled 
to yield. The French committed the moſt wan- 
ton barbarities. They laid towns and villages in 
aſhes, they deſtroyed the cottages, confiſcated 
the ecclefiaſtical and feudal property, demanded 
a'requiſition of young men, impoſed contribu- 
tions, deſtroyed the liberty of the preſs, raviſhed 
the wives and daughters of the virtuous pea- 
a Fahtry, and turned the beautiful and happy 
.country of Switzerland into a deſolation. 
The picture here exhibited of the character of 
the rulers of France would become ſtill ſtronger 
were ve to trace their machinations through e- 
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very country. We ſhould find conſpiracies in 


Ruſſia excited by French  emiſſaries. In the 


conduct of the Directory to the King of Sardi- 
nia, we ſee the groſſeſt perfidy, the moſt evident 
violation of treaties. In America, we diſcover 
their vile intrigues and their venality: None of 
us ſurely has forgotten the modeſt propoſal of Tal- 
leyrand de Perigord to the American ambaſſador, 
that if the States of America would give him 
L. 50,006 he would ' ſpeak. to the Directory in 
their favour. If we look to the eaſt, we are in- 
formed that the French emiſſaries have made 
the tour of Aſia Minor and Perſia, and that they 
viſited Egypt before the arrival of Bonaparte. 
We ſurely cannot overlook the invaſion of Egypt; 
an invaſion undertaken in conterhpt of ſubfiſting 


treaties, and in oppoſition to the moſt unexam- 


pled friendſhip and fidelity on the part of the 
Turkiſh government. But it would be endleſs to 
enumerate all the acts of oppreſſion, of injuſtice, 
and Pas which the A France: u 


committed. Sigh i ' 
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ACCOUNT or THE CONSPIRACIES WHICH HAVE 


BEEN FORMED BY THE JACOBINS AND THEIR. , 


* ASSOCIATES IN THOSE COUNTRIES WITH WHICH 
_ FRANCE 18 ENGAGED IN WAR. 


1 Pe «ſhin view of the con; 
duct of the rulers of France to neutral and 
friendly nations, let us trace their intrigues a- 
mong thoſe nations alſo who have been her decla- 
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Tube manifeſts which was Amed to all We 
eee eee. with the ſignatute of the 
Duke of Orleans, has been already mentioned. 
Afterwards a pla was formed between Mira- 
bean, and Mauvillon his infirmator, to revolu- 
tionize Germany; and this plan was tranſmitted 
to all the lodges and political clubs. This, it 
may be ſuppoſed, would be very acceptable to 
the Illuminati, and to all thoſe maſons over whom 
they had extended their influence. They looked 
towards France with the ardent hope that their 
' ſchemes were now to be executed. They had im- 
poſed upon the Emperor Joſeph II. who for a long 
time afforded them protection. But that prince 

was 
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was indignant when he diſcovered their connec- 
tion with the Duke of Orleans, and the intrigues 
which they had employed to get themſelves pro- 
moted to the offices of the late. His ſucceſſor 
Leopold received full information from Profeſſor 
Hoffman of the projects of the conſpirators. He 
learned that Mirabeau carried on an extetifiye 
correſpondence with Germany, and particularly 
with Vienna. He found that there were ſeven a- 
gents of the Jacobins in that city, who, along 
with the Illuminati, circulated papers hoſtile te 
the laws and government. He accordingly deter · 
mined to make a vigorous oppoſition to the diſſu . 
fion of the new principles, entered into a treaty 
with Pruſſia, and engaged in the war againſt 
France. Leopold was therefore peculiarly odious 
to the Jacobins, and at length fell a victim to theit 
rage. The fate of this amiable prince was an- 
nounced in a Straſbourgh newſpaper two days 
before his death, This newſpaper, mentioning 
the treaty between Auſtria and Pruflia, ſays, 
© Hence politicians pretend, that the union be- 
tween the two courts will be conſolidated. 'They 
are certainly in the right to make the French ' 
believe ſo; but in deſpotic countries, where the 
fate of feveral millions of men depends on a b 
of paſte, or on the rupture of a little vein, calcula» 
tions of that kind deſerve no attention.” This pa- 
per was publiſhed on the 26th of February 1792. 
The 
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The Emperor of Germany died ſuddenly on the 
xt of March, not without the ſuſpieion of being 
| poiſoned : and the King of Sweden, who was 
Preparing to lead an army againſt France, was 
| murdered on the night between the th and 
16th of the fame month by an aſſaſſin, who had 
been diſpatched by the Jacobin club. 

The preſent Emperor Francis II. upon co- 
ming to the throne, diſmiffed all the Italian cooks 
of his father; and while he entered into a vigo- 
rous proſecution of the war againſt the armies of 
the Jacobins, applied to the diet of Ratiſbon for 
a general decree to ſuppreſs all their ſecret ſo- 
cieties. But ſuch was the influence which the 
Jacobins had obtained in the council of the em- 
pire, that the Emperor could not procure an in- 
terdict againſt them. | ' 

In the year 1793, a congreſs of CG Was 
held at Vienna, when a plan, conliſting of 30 
articles, was adopted to ſeize upon the public 
treaſuries, the powder magazines, and the mem- 
bers of government, and to form a national aſ- 
ſembly for all Germany. This plan was fortu- 
nately difcovered. | 

A new conſpiracy” was formed in the year 
1795 at Vienna; by which it was intended to 
raiſe an inſurrection ſimilar to that which was 
excited in Paris and Verſailles on the sth and 
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6th of October, to ſeize the perion of the Empe- 
ror, and to oblige him to ſign the Declaration of | 
the Rights of Man. The conſpirators propoſed 
to treat him with external reſpect, while they 
were to iſſue orders in his name, to confiſcate 
the eſtates of the nobility, to eſtabliſh the reign 
of liberty and equality; and, in fine, to effect 
a revolution like that of France. This formida- 
ble plot was diſcovered by a very ſingular acei- 
dent three days before it was to be accompliſh- 
ed. One of the conſpirators called Mehalovich, 
who had been a capuchin, fill kept the habit of 

the order in his houſe. One of his ſervants ha- 
ving found this habit one day, amuſed himſelf 
with trying it on ; but hearing his maſter at the 
door, he ran below a bed to conceal himſelf. 

Mehalovich entered the apartment with two of 
the conſpirators, and began a converſation on 
the ſubject. The ſervant overheard the whole 
plan, and immediately communicated it to the 
miniſters of the Emperor. 

Conſpiracies of the ſame kind were formed.i in 
the King of Pruſſia's dominions. In the account 
which has been given of the Illuminati and Ger- 
manic Union, the reader will remember the in- 
fluence which Nicholai and his affociates had ac- 
quired. It is natural, th-refore, to conclude, 
that when the French revolution broke out, they 
would zealouſly promote its progreis by the me- 

thods 
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thods which had ſucceeded in France. One 
plot deſerves particular attention, beeauſe it 
ſhows, either that the Jacobins of France com- 
municated their plans of inſurtection to coun · 
tries diſtant from one another, or that a corre- 
ſpondence was kept up by conſpirators in dif- 
ferent nations. The plot alluded ta was fimilar, 
in every reſpect; to that which was concerted by 
Watt and Downie in Edinburgh, in the year 
1794. 
Tuheſe facts will enable un to-explain the un- 
exampled ſucceſs of the French general Cuſtine 
-in the campaign which he made in Germany. 
'This man was neither diſtinguiſhed for talents 
nor bravery ; he was not fupported by a nume- 
rous army, nor à formidable artillery ; yet 
in a few months he took the firong towns of 
Worms, Spires, and Mentz. But the gates 
of theſe fortrefſes were opened to him by the 
treachery and influence of the Illuminati and 
Jacobins, who ſwarmed on the confines of Ser 
many and France. > 0 

Since the commencement of the French revo- 
lution, many attempts have been made in Great 
Britain and Ireland to intraduce the principles 
of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, to o- 
verturn our venerable canſtitution, and to ſub- 
ſtitute all the romantic and dangerous innova- 


tions which have been admitted into France. 
| Whether 
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Whether all theſe attempts originated in the in- 
uence of the Jacobins, in the contagious nature 
of their principles, or aroſe from the fame am - 
bitious and democratical ſpirit which introduced 
them into France, has not yet been diſcovered. 
Probably all theſe cauſes combined. It is af- 
ſerted, upon good authority, that 14560 of the 
danditti of Orleans had come over to London, 
with the intention of exciting infutreQtions' in 
that metropolis: This produced the alien bill. 

Many philoſophers eſpouſed the new prineiples. 
Thefe were led; by theoretic views of government, 
to adopt the opinion, that the ſeaſon was now ar- 
rived when man was to ſhake off all thoſe obſtruc= 
tions which had hitherto retarded his progreſs, 
and when he was to riſe at once to the dignity, 
perfection, and happineſs of which he is capable. 
The well diſpoſed among the common people were 
enchanted with the mere ſounds of liberty, equa- 
lity, and the rights of man, or with the roman- 
tic ideas which they connected with them. All 
the diſcontented, the profligate, and the ambitious, 
who faw no proſpe& of obtaining any influences 
or honour under the preſent eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment, embraced the ' principles of France as the 
moſt infallible means of gratifying their aſpiring 
minds. Theſe ſeduced great numbers of the 
common people by a variety of eee — 1 
unknown in this country. 5 | 
Gg The 


* 
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The firſt ſociety which calls our attention is 
that of the United Iriſhmen, eſtabliſhed in the 
year 1791. The object of this aſſociation was 
to overturn the church and ſtate, to diſſolve the 
connection ſubſiſting between the two eountries, 
and to introduce a ſyſtem of government like 
that of France. The plan which was adopted 
to aecompli ſh theſe ends was ſyſtematic like that 
of the Illuminati and Jacobins, extenſive in its 
range, and comprehenſive in its reſources. 
The firſt thing propoſed by theſe conſpirators 
was, to make themſel ves powerful by their num- 
bers and by their union, and formidable to all 
who ſhould! attempt to bring them to puniſh- 
ment. Clubs were therefore formed in every part 
of the kingdom, who were to employ every art in 
order to draw men into their aſſociation. Theſe 
clubs aſſumed a form of government reſembling 
that of the illuminized lodges on the Continent. 
They eſtabliſhed four gradations of committees : 
the Baronial, which ſent delegates to the County 
Committee; the County, which ſent delegates to 
the Provincial Committee; the Provincial, whieh 
elected an Executive Directory, conſiſting of five 
perſons, who ſuperintended the whole aſſocia- 
tion, though their names were known to none of 
the order, wing to the ſecretaries of the Provin- 
cial Committee, 740 29:29 
Every — * was bound by an oath! to be | 
„T | 3 5 faithful | 


—— 
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faithful to the common cauſe,” and to conceal alt 
the plans and tranſactions of the ſociety. 
deter the friends of their country from watehing 
their machinations, it was réſolved to put in- 
formers to death: if any of the members ſhould 
be apprehended, an attempt was to be made to 
reſcue them; if they ſhould be brought to a trial, 
the witneſſes were to be aflaffinated; and if con- 
demned, revenge was to be taken on the jurymeu 
who found them guilty, and on the e 
who paſſed ſentencet. 

In order to raiſe enemies to the a aka; 
nies were to be publiſhed againſt.the king, againſt 
the members of adminiſtration, and againſt every 
perſon whom they en of _ hoſtile to 
their views. 3 7 
They circulated with induſtry: ihe Geditious 
works of Paine; and when theſe were prohibited, 
they diſſeminated their principles in newſpapers; 
pamphlets; and hand-Vills. To increaſe their 
means of reſiſtance, tliey ſolicited aſſiſtance from 
France; they formed themſelves into a military 
eorps, and were privately. diſciplined ;' they col- 
lected arms and ammunition, and concealed them 
below ground, ſometimes incloſing them in cof- 


fins, and burying them with the r of a 


funeral i in the church- yards. 


From the year 1793, a regular nene 
was carried on by this ſociety with the rulers of 


g 2 France; 
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France; and though the diſcoveries which were 
made had increaſed the vigilance of adminiſtra- 
tion, the conſpirators did not deſiſt from their 
original deſign. Lord Edward Fitzgerald and 
Arthur O'Connor met General Hoche on the 
confines of France, and arranged with him the 
plan of invaſion which was attempted in De- 
eember 17596. When this expedition failed, 
Lewins and M*Nevin were ſent over in 1797, to 
propoſe to the French Directory a ſecond inva- 
ſion of Ireland, and to counteract the negacia- 
tions for peace which Lord Malmſnury was car- 
rying on at Liſie. Admiral de Winter was ac- 
eordingly ordered to take on board a great body 
of troops which were deſtined for Ireland. But 
De Winter ſailed without the troops, and was 
completely defeated «by the illuſtrious Lord of 
Camperdown on 2 ee n of * 
tober. 

Aſter this event, the French Directory urged 
the leaders of the United Iriſh ta open inſurrec- 
tion. A newſpaper, called the Union Star, pub« 
liſhed at Belfaſt, had already given a lic of the 
proferibed victims; adding: theſe words, Per- 
haps ſome arm, more lucky than the reft, may 
reach their hearts, eee 
dage.” In February 1798, the plan of inſur- 
rection was adopted; Dublin was to be ſeized, 
and the cump at Lehaunſton to he taken either 
int 3 is by 
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by treachery or by force, Mr Henry and John 
Sheares communicated their defign ta Captain 
Armſtrong,. an officer in the king's fervice,” ho- 
ping to perſuade him to contribute his aſſiſtance, 
But he, nobly-preferring his duty to every other 
conſideration, divulged the conſpiraey, and the 
leaders were ſeized. A violent proclamation was 
found in the hand writing of John Sheares, pro- 


miſing an ample recompenſe to all who ſhould 


join the conſpirators, and threatening wirh the 
molt inexorable vengeance all who ſhould oppoſe 
them. The cruelties which were committed du- 


ring the inſurrection in Ireland are too well | 


known tv require any deſeription. 


Political ſocieties were alſo eſtabliſhed thine | 


Britain, both in England and Scotland. An a- 
ſembly, ſtyling itſelf A General Convention of 
Delegates from the Societies of the Friends of 
the People throughout Scotland,“ met at Edin- 
burgh in December 1792. In November 1793, 
the name of this aſſociation was changed into 
that of The Britiſh-Convention of Delegates 
of the People, aſſociated to obtain Univerſal Suf- 
frage and Annual Parliaments.” All the new re- 
publican names which had been introduced inta 
France after the death of the king were adopted 
by this aſſembly ; ſuch as, ſections, committees 
of organization, of inſtruction, of finance, of ſe= 
oO They granted the honours of fitting ; 


made 
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made bange mention in their minutes of pa- 
triotic ' dgnations; dated their minutes in the 


jürſt year of the Britiſu Convention; inſtituted 


primary aſſemblies and departments; and were 
preſented by their ſections with a variety of mo- 
tions and reports, beginning with the words Vive 
ia Convention, and ending with Ca Ira. They 
ſeem to have been agitated with a violent en- 
thuſiaſm for French innovations, and were ready 
to adopt all the plans of the Jacobin club. This 
ſociety was contemptible, if the rank and cha- 
racter of the members alone be conſidered; but 
its conduct was ſo inſolent and daring, and its 
plans ſo ſeditious, that it was impoſſible for the 
publie magiſtrate to look on in ſilence. It was 
therefore diſſolved by Mr Elder, then Lord Pro- 
voſt of Edinburgh. who went in perſon to the 
Place of meeting; and with a degree of coolneſs 
and politeneſs which ſurpriſed and diſappointed 
the reformers, put an end to the aſſembly. Skir- 
ving the ſecretary, Margarot and Gerald, dele- 
gates from the London Correſpondipg Society, 


| were tranſported to Botany Bay and the Britiſh | 


Convention was finally-diffolved, © 4 Low 1 
In England ſimilar ' ſocieties were alſo inſtitu - 


ted. The Conſtitutional Society, which had ex- 


iſted long before, now aſſumed a new character. 
A new, aſſociation, called; the London Corre- 
ſponding Society, was founded in 1192. Theſe 
ach carried 
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carried on a correſpondence with many ſocieties 
which had been formed in different'parts of the 
kingdom. They formally addreſſed the Facobin 
Club and the National Convention of France, af 
ter it had deſtroyed all regular government, and 
was proceeding to the trial of the king. They 
extolled the horrid' conſpiracy of the "10th- of 
Auguſt, and called it a glorious victory. They 
elected ſome of the moſt furious Jacobins hono- 
fary members, and entered in their books two 
ſpeeches made in the National Convention, with 
the expreſs purpoſe of procuraty the condemna- 
tion of the king. f 

On the: 20th of January 1794, they ptopoſed 
to aſſemble a general convention, and publiſhed 
an addreſs to the people of England, recommend- 
ing their propoſal. They aſſumed ſo bold a lan- 
guage, that they ſeemed to bid defiance to the 
laws. They exhorted each other “to prepare 
for the ſtruggle which they meditated;ꝰ and de- 
clared, that they expected redreſs, ** not from 
Parliament, nor from the executive government, 
but from themſelves, and from their own ſtrength 
and valour.” To prepare the minds of the people 
more effectually for this convention, emiſſaries 
were ſent to every town and village to explain 
the neceſſity of a general confederacy of the peo- 
ple to procure the reform which they pretended 
to deſire. Paine's works, and other ſeditious wri- 
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tings, were diſtributed with much zeal and acti- 
vity- But natwithſtanding all theſe exertions, 
the convention did not afſemble ; the ſecretaries 
and ſeveral members of the two ſocieties being 
arreſted, as well as the ſecretaries and leading 
members of the ſocieties at Sheffield and Nor- 
wich. Three of theſe were tried and acquitted; 
but the acquittal was not fo much owing to their 
innocence, as to the modern ideas of treafon, 
which bad fo much limited the crime, that it 
was ſcarcely any longer poſſible to commit it. 

The diſcoveries of ſeditious and treaſonable 
practices which were made by theſe trials, ren- 
dered it neceſſary to ſuſpend the habeas corpus 
act. This diſconcerted the meaſures of the con- 
ſpiratats, and obliged them to conduct themſelves 
with more reſerve. Inſtead, however, of relin- 
guiſhing their original plans, they aſſembled in 
October 3795 a great multitude of people in a 
field near London, where they carried on de- 
dates of the moſt ſeditious nature. To the in- 


flammatory harangues delivered at this meeting. 


thoſe diſgraceful and atrocious outrages are aſcri- 
| hed which were committed againſt the perſon 
and dignity of our Uluſtrigus Soveteigo, when on 
bis way to perform the great end important du- 
ties of bis exalted flation, Theſe criminal trand- 
actions, which muſt raiſe the indignation of eve- 
y good citizen, rendered a new law neceſſary as 


an 
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an additional ſafeguard to the firſt magiſtrate of 
the kingdom. To prevent for the future ſuch 
multitudes from being aſſembled for ſeditious 
purpoſes, another law was paſſed, which prohi- 
bited all public meetings conſiſting of more than 
fifty . perſons to be held without a public adver- 

tiſement and the preſence of a magiſtrate. 
Determined ftill to perſevere, the London Cor- 
reſponding Society ſent delegates to the country 
clubs, to inſtruct them how to evade theſe laws. 
As a pretext for their affociations, the delegates 
were to declare that their ſole object was a re- 
form of the Houſe of Commons; they were to 
convince the people, that they had a natural and 
conſtitutional right to obtain this reform; and 
they were to recommend to the people to hold 
meetings, conſiſting of forty- nine members, in 
order to elude the penalties of the laws. Theſe 
things being done, the delegates were inſtructed 
e to awaken the fleeping ſpirit of liberty; to in- 
culcate the neceſſity of purſuing the common ob- 
je to the ſcaffold or to the field, if inquiry and 
diſcuſſion ſhould be ineffectual.“ That the Cor- 
reſponding Society wiſhed to urge the people to 
inſurrection, this ſtrong language proves incon- 
teſtibly ; but the new laws threw difficulties in 
the way which they were unable to ſurmount ; 
the magiſtrates watched them with vigilance, and 
the people were afraid to attend their meetings. 
H h | The 
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The people being thus kept out of the way of 
the contagion, the conſpirators ſeem next to have 
bent their thoughts toa new ſcheme more formi- 
dable than any which they had yet attempted. 
. In the year 1797 a mutiny took place in the 
fleet. This was the moſt alarming event which 
Britain ever beheld. While our magiſtrates per- 
formed the functions of their office with indefa- 
tigable activity, and our fleets and armies pro- 
rected us by their valour from foreign dangers, 
our proſpects, though ſometimes dark, were often 
brightened by hope. But when our fleet, which 
had been long the glory and defence of our iſland, 
forgot its character and its duty, to conſpire a- 
gainſt the ſafety of its native country, the moſt 
fagacious began to deſpond and to tremble with 
the foreboding apprehenſion, that the ſun of Bri- 
_ tain was ſetting for ever. A reſiſtance to authority 
ſo ſyſtematic, a conduct ſo oppoſite to the pa- 
triotic and generous character of Britiſh ſeamen— 
had never ſullied their name; and can there- 
fore only be attributed to a method of ſeduction 
the moſt artful and villanous that ever was de- 
viſed. The ſecrecy and the union obſerved 
in this conſpiracy, indeed the whole of the plan, 
was evidently derived from the political ſocie- 
ties. By the moſt undoubted evidence, it ap- 
pears, that many of the leaders of this mutiny, 
| even 
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even in the early ſtages of it, were United Iriſh- 
men. 52 | 

About the ſame time, attempts equally artful 
and ſyſtematic were made to withdraw the ſol- 
diers from their allegiance. Emiſſaries viſited 
many regiments, diſtributed ſeditious hand-bills, 
and adminiſtered an oath of fidelity to ſuch 
of the ſoldiers as they could corrupt. Theſe 
hand- bills were ſometimes thrown over the walls 
of barracks in the night for many weeks toge- 
ther. But the ſoldiers uniformly diſplayed the 
moſt inflexible integrity, and reſiſted all the arts 
of the conſpirators. They teſtified ſuck indigna- 
tion as none but good citizens could feel ; and 
with a degree of generoſity unexampled, offered 
great ſums for the diſcovery of the traitors who 
had attempted to ſeduce them. 

Meanwhile, the conſpirators ausdem the 
kingdom became more violent from repeated 
diſappointment, and were ready to engage in the 
moſt deſperate enterprizes. The London Corre- 
ſponding Society no longer talked of a reform in 
Parliament, of annual elections, and univerſal 
ſuffrage ; they declared that the object of their 
aſſociation was to form a republic by-the aſſiſt- 
ance of France. Plans for procuring arms were 
concerted among the leading members of the diſ- 
affected ſocieties, to enable them to co-operate 
with the F rench troops, which they expected 

H h 2 would 
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would ſoon arrive to invade this country. In 
one of theſe meetings it was propoſed to excite 
at the ſame time a general inſurreftion in the 
metropolis and in different parts of the kingdom. 
The king, the royal family, and many of the 
members of both houſes of Parliament, were to 
be ſeized or aſſaſſinated. This diabolical ſcheme 
could not, however, be effected without a great- 
er number of accomplices than they were able 
to procure. Methods were therefore deviſed to 
increaſe their numbers, 

As the plan of the Iriſh Union ſeemed beſt ; a- 
dapted for this purpoſe, it was now introduced 
into diffexent parts of England and Scotland. For- 
ty diviſions of United Engliſhmen were formed 
in London, twenty of which held ſtated meet - 
ings. It was intended that Great Britain ſhould 
be divided into diſtricts, and that a central ſociety 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed in the principal town of every 
diſtrict, which was to carry on a correſpondence 
with the chief ſociety in London, and with the 
. ſmaller ſocieties of the diſtrict to which it belonged, 
Theſe ſocieties began to form themſelves chief- 
ly in thoſe weſtern parts of England and Wales 
which carried on frequent communication with 
Ireland, and in thoſe places where United Iriſh- 
men happened to reſide. Liyerpool became the 
ſeat of a central ſociety, and Mancheſter, of an- 
pther, which frequently ſent delegates to the 


counties 
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counties of Tork, Derby, Nottingham, and Che- 
ſhire, and even to Edinburgh and Glaſgow.- 

| In Mancheſter and the adjacent country, a ſo- 
ciety of United Engliſhmen had been eſtabliſhed 
in 1797, which conſiſted of fifty diviſions, and in 
the following year they increaſed to eighty, Each 
of theſe diviſions contained not leſs than fifteen 
members, and could not exceed thirty-ſix, -_ 

This new aſſociation obſerved the moſt rigid 
| ſecrecy, They uſed cyphers or myſterious words 
in their epiſtolary correſpondence; but they had 
recourle to writing as ſeldom. as poſſible. ' They 
employed itinerant emiſſaries to convey their in- 
telligence, who recogniſed the members of the aflo+ 
ciation by ſecret ſigns. They had the ſame grada · 
tions of committees as the United Iriſh, and were 
governed by the National Committee of England, 
whoſe dictates were implicitly. obeyed, though 
the names and characters of the members were 
unknown to almoſt the whole aſſociation. 

Upon the ſame plan a ſociety. of United Scott. 
men was inſtituted in the year 1797. This aſſo- 
ciation firſt appeared in Glaſgow and the county 
of Ayr; from which it extended itſelf, to the 
counties of Renfrew, Lanark, Dunbarton, Perth, 
Fife, and Angus. 

All theſe ſocieties haye mb Wa with 
unwearied perſeverance to the ſeduction of the 
fleet and _— In ſome ſhips oaths have been 

tendered 
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\ tendered to the ſailors, in order to attach them 
to the. United Iriſhmen, and to engage them to 
have nothing to do with the king or his govern- 
ment. In other ſhips the mutineers have bound 
themſelves to carry their” veſſels to France, and 
to kill every officer that ſhould oppoſe their treach- 
erous defign. In one inſtance, a degree of villa- 
nous hypocriſy was exhibited, which has never 
been ſurpaſſed. The mutineers on board the 
Glory preſented an addreſs to their Captain, 
couched in the moſt dutiful and loyal expreſſions, 
while they were conſpiring againſt every officer 
in the ſhip. In ſeveral inſtances, a connection 
between the mutineers and correſponding ſocie- 
ties has been proved by unqueſtionable evidence. 
The Committee of Secrecy appointed by the 
Houſe of Commons to inveſtigate this fubject, de- 
clare, that there is good reaſon to believe, that, 
early in 1798, it was ſeriouſly in agitation among 
the conſpirators in Ireland to convey in ſmall 
veſſels to England a great numbet of 'United 
Iriſhmen. They were to make their way to the 
capital in ſmall bodies, where, in concert with 
the Correſponding Society, they were to raiſe an 
inſurreQion, in order to diſtract the military 
force, and to prevent government from ſending 

reinforcements to cruſh the rebellion in Ireland. 
222 for this country the ſcheme was laid 
aſide 
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alide from the timidity of the Correſponding So- 
ciety, who refuſed to embark in ſo daring an en- 
terpriſe. A new plan of inſurrection was there- 
fore concerted, which was not likely to miſcarry 
from the fears of future danger. A band of the 
moſt deſperate of the Iriſh employed on the river 
Thames were to be ſelected, who were: to be 
bound to ſecrecy, fidelity, and obedience, by a 
new oath, and to be ſtimulated by the moſt libe- 


ral promiſes. They were not to be informed of 


the ſervice required of them till the moment of 
execution. They were then to be armed with 
daggers, to be formed into three diviſions, and 
under the conduct of approved leaders, were, 
at the ſame inſtant, to attack both houſes of 
Parliament, the Tower, and the Bank. 

This formidable conſpiracy has hitherto been 
prevented by the vigilance and activity of go- 
vernment; who have on all occafions diſconcert- 
ed the meaſures of the ſeditious, by apprehend- 
ing the leaders when their ſchemes were juſt 


. Tipe for execution. But though thwarted and 


baffled in all their machinations, they ſtill return 
to the charge, reſolved to employ methods more 
vigorous and irreſiſtible, in order to overturn the 
conſtitution, and to deſtroy: all who oppoſe their 


perfidious defigns. They till turn an eye of 
hope to France, and truſt that they ſhall ulti- 


mately 
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mately be ſucceſsful*#. But we hope that the 
wiſdom and activity of goyernment, ſupported 
by the exertions of every good man, and aided 
by the bleſſing of heaven, will diſappoint their 
machinations, and, following the model of the 
Supreme adminiſtration, will endeavour to educe 
good even from the greateſt evils that can afflict 
fociety. A union between Great Britain and 
Ireland would be a generous and enlightened po- 


 liey on the part of Great Britain, and the beſt 
means of improving the character and promo- 


ting the happineſs of the Iriſh nation. 


CHAP. 


a : 3 a 


2 See the Report of the Committee of Secrecy of the Houſe 
of Commons. | | 88 
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Tio ature: and n of the princi- 
ples which have lately been diſſeminated over 
the world, ought to fix the attention of every. 
good man. They are ſo deſtructiye to the peace 
of ſociety, and ſo ruinous to human nature, that 
no exertion can be too vigorous, no ſacrifice too 
great, which can prevent ot repel ſuch dreadful cas. 
lamitiesz for were the French revolution to con- 
tinue for a few years more to make ſuch ravages 
as it has hitherto done, men would become ſa- 
_ vages, and the earth would be converted into a 
deſert. It is therefore not only the intereſt, but 
it is the duty of every man, and eſpecially of 
every man poſſeſſed of power, to conſider hom 
theſe great evils can be remedied. The French 
ate formidable to all mankind, not only on ac- 
count of their principles, they are formidable 
alſo on account of their ambitious ſchemes of 
univerſal conqueſt. Till theſe are cheeked and 
blaſted, there can be no happineſs nor tran- 


quillity upon earth. Let us therefore Enquire 
Ii what 
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what are the beſt means which can be employed 
for reſtraining tem. 

In civil ſociety, laws are ds, and puniſh- 
ments inflicted, in order to deter the unjuſt and 
violent from depriving other men of their pro- 
perty, of their character, of their liberty, and 
their life. This is uſing terror and force to re- 
move thoſe evils which religion and morality 
cannot cure; but when one nation invades the 
property and liberty of another, and puts every 
one to death who preſumes to oppoſe its unjuſt 
ant violent deſigns, what is to be done? How is 
this national crime to be puniſhed, this violation 
_ 6f juſtice to be remedied? We know no other 
means which can check tyrannical ambition but 
tue influence of terror and the reſtraints of 
force: War, then, when carried on in defence 
of thoſe bleflings which as moral agents we are 
bound to preſerve, becomes inevitably neceſſa- 
ry. It is juſtifiable' upon the ſame grounds as 
the puniſhment of crimes; for what the erimi- 
nal law is to ſociety, war is to a nation. To 
prove that the war with France is juſt, we 
have only to ſhew, that our national rights have 
been attacked, and that war is the only way by | 
which we can preſerve them. 

If there be any perſon who is doubtful wh 
ther Great Britain was driven by neceſſity or led 
. * into the preſent war, let him conſult 
. the 
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the records of the French Convention, or the 
books which have been publiſhed by perſons who 
were acquainted with their ambitious plans. Du- 
mourier aſſerts, that the Convention forced Bri- 
tain into a war. Briſſot boaſted, that he and his 
aſſociates comply Louis XVI. to declare war 
againſt Auſtria; becauſe without the war the 
revolution of the. loth of Auguſt would not have 
taken place, nor would France have been a re- 
public. He affirms; that Britain did not bo- 
gin to arm till three months after France *.“ Ca- 
mille Deſmoulins avows, that to diſorganiſe Eu- 
rope was one of the ſublime vocations of the Con- 
ventions. Chauſſard lays open the ſyſtem which 
was formed by the Convention: he' confeſſes, 
that it was reſolved to ſtrip the Emperor of Ger- 
many of the Auſtrian Netherlands; to deprive 
the king of Pruſſia of his poſſeſſions in Weſt. 
phalia, to ruin the Bank of England by opera- 
tions in Holland, to ſubſtitute a popular govern- 
ment in that country in order to place its forces 
under the command of France, to unite theſe 
forces with her own in order to deſtroy irrecover- 
ably the trade of Britain with the reſt of Europe, 
and afterwards to take poſſeſſion of the Britiſh co- 
lonies in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies f. If more 
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evidence be neceſſary to prove the implacable en- 
mity of France againſt this-country, Carnot, for- 
merly a member of the Directory, will inform us, 
that it was determined to proſecute the war againſt 
Great Britain till ſhe ſhould hg exterminated as 
a nation ftom the face of the th. > ill. 
Af then there has ever been a war fince the 
beginning of the world which was founded in 
juſtice ani] equity, the war which Britain is now 
carrying on is that war. It is not a war to dater- 
mine petty quurrels, to ſettle ſpedulative points 
in theology, or to fix the boundaries of a pro- 
vinde or a ſtate it is a war which concerns men 
of every religion, Mahometans, Jews, and Chri- 
ſtians; which involves the fate of all nations, and 
affetts the moſt important intereſts of mankind-— 
it is a wer which reſpects the moral government 
of God, which is undertaken to aſſert his provi- 
dence, to vindicate his laws, to preſerve all thoſe 
ineſtimable bleſſings which he has beſtowed on 
man, and to tranſmit them to future generations. 
If ever there was an event in the hiſtory of man 
which ought to inſpire the courage of the brave, 
and to unite the exertions of the powerful; that 
event id the French revolution. He who forms 
his plans with ſkill, who combats with vigour, 
and gains important victories in this war, may 


boaſt more Hluftrious trophies than thoſe which 
were gained in the wars of Alexander, of Julius 


Cæſar, 
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Caeſar, of Tamerlane, and of all thoſe warriors 
whoſe ſplendid: „ ate recofded in the 
| ee er a 109} 190% Vllt weft dit 
But it may be objected; thut:ehb:Brewob are ſo 
poverfabichbs it is ĩmpaſſible to. ſubdue them. 
Were this aſſertion true, war would not be tlie 
Teſs eligible 3 for notwithſtanding all the deplo- 
Table calamities which attend it, war id a thou- 
ſand times leſs dreadful than a peace which 
would bereave us of every thing for whieli life 
is worth preſerving. Famine, war, and peſti- 
lence, have hitherto been conſidered as the ſcour- 
ges of nations; but they are ſlight and tranſient 
evils compared with the borrors which OR 
2 Rn CEO: HIND! | 

But though the French have e i. 
ſelves formidable, we have no reaſon to deſpair; 
for no nation ever was ruined but by its own 
crimes. Hitherto, indeed, we have been miſta- 
ken in all our calculations concerning the French 
revolution, and the duration of the war: but we 
did not take into our computation the extraor- 
dinary reſources to which the rulers have ap- 
plied. We did not reckon upon the property 
of the nobility and clergy of France, which has 
been eſtimated at 250 millions ſterling. We did 
not allow ourſelves to ſuppoſe, that 83 millions 
more would have been exacted by forfeitures and 
requiſitions in the conquered countries, We did 

| | not 
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not duly-confider the wonderful force of that 
enthuſiaſm which accompanies romantic ideas of 
liberty, eſpecially when ſupported by a profuſion 
of rewards and promiſes, and unbounded liberty 
to plunder. With ſuch ee it was not 
difficult to collect immenſe force. 
But the ſituation of France muſt ee 8 
changed: The violent convulfions which have 
for ten years / agitated that unhappy country, 
muſt ſhake and deſtroy all confidence in the new 
ſyſtem, We know the natural effect which mer- 
cileſs tyranniy produces upon men; we know, 
that confiſcating the property of rich men with- 


aut diſtinction; that frequent exorbitant demands 


of money, and requiſitions of men; that impri- 
ſonment and exile, without any evidence of 
guilt; and that aſſaſſinations and maſſacres,” and 
public executions without a fair trial, are actions 
which every man ſees to be criminal, and which 
muſt rouſe the indignation and exhauſt the wea- 
ried patience of all who are doomed to feel * 
conſequences. umd 7! Gitti 9181 12! / 

We muſt alſo. remember, that the bin 
which enabled the French to carry on the war 
are now diminiſhed, if not almoſt drained. | For 
though they have had the command of more 
wealth than ever was poſſeſſed by any govern- 


ment ſince the world began, their extravagance 
has been alſo unparalleled; the peculation of 
Io 5 com- 
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commiſſaries, and indeed of the rulers in gene- 


ral, has been beyond all bounds. Jourdan de- 
clared, that for the two years during which he 


ration was allowed to each man every day, his 
troops never received above 10,000. It requires 
no arguments to prove, that exceſſive prodigality 
always leads to inevitable ruin; that if every 


man entruſted with the public money ſquander 


it profuſely, and embezzle as much of it as he 
can, the public coffers will be left empty, and 
univerſal bankruptey muſt enſue. Symptoms of 
this dreadful calamity begin to appear. In the 
year 1797, while the revenue was only thirty 
millions, the monthly expenditure was ſixty-five, 
The La Caiſſe des Comptes Courans of Paris 
ſtopped payment in November laſt; an event 
which was immediately followed by twenty- eight 


bankruptcies in Paris, and thirty two in the other 


great towns. This want of money can only be 
ſupplied by plunder. But there are no wealthy 
nobility. nor clergy in France from whom the 
Directory can obtain contributions or forfeitures. 
They cannot raiſe by taxes half the money which 
they require; for the country is impoveriſhed, 
and cannot pay them. They cannot return to 
the Netherlands, to Holland, or to Italy, to make 
new requiſitions; ; for * avarice has left no- 

thing 


/ 


commanded an army of 150, ooo men, though a 


— 
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thing there which they nes the trouble 


of carrying away, od 
e ee eee reden. in he 


| poſlible to prevent the French from plundering, 


the wat muſt undergo a complete change. The 
French: atmies have now for ſome; time been 
chiefly ſubſiſted by plundet : this has a tendency 
to make them mercenary ;\ and we know that 
mercenary troops are attached only to thoſe who 
pay them laviſhly, We have tead of inſtances 
of mercenaries taking up arms againſt their em · 
ployers, when they with-heid the | rewards 
which they were unable to beſtow. We may al- 
fo add, that the enthuſiaſm of liberty which at 
firſt inflamed the courage of the French army 
can only be very tranſient: for the deceitful 
churm which formerly ſarcounded the new li- 
berty tnuſt ſoon be diſpelled, and conſequently 
the — en it kindled will —_ into 
air. Fab 4-4. 

France . lately eee . * 
. almoſt as formidable as the tant of money. 
Various cauſes have combined to diminiſh the 
number of its forces, and to render it difficult to 
obtain fupplies, while Auftria is reinforced by 
the powerful acquifition of Ruſſia. | The increa- 
fing unpopularity of the. war, from the numerous 
acts of violence and oppreſſion to which it bas 
given birth, muſt neceſſarily make the young 

men 


% 
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men averſe from joining the ſtandard of the Direc- 
tory. But this is not the only circumſtance which 
tends to leſſen the armies of France; the Directo- 
ry themſelves have reduced their forces by the 
Don Quixote expedition of Bonaparte to Egypt. 
Whatever were the motives for engaging in this 
expedition, one thing is evident, that had the 
enemies of France employed all their ingenuity 
to form a plan that would be ruinous to the af- 
fairs of the preſent government of that country, 
they could not have deviſed any ſcheme more de- 
ſtructive than the expedition to Egypt. By this 
wild project, France has loſt eleven ſhips of the 
line, an army of 45,099 men, and more than 
20,000 ſeamen, beſides being deprived of the 
aſſiſtance of her moſt celebrated and ſucceſsful 
generals. It appears from the intercepted letters 
of the officers of Bonaparte, that the army have 
ſince their arrival been falling a prey to the un- 
healthineſs of the climate, and to the fatigues of 
war, while great numbers have been cut off by 
the inceſſant attacks of the Mamelukes and A- 
rabs*. To complete their misfortunes, the 
plague has broke in among them, which will 
probably carry © off the reſt. 

KK 2 
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See Copies of Original Letters from the Army of Bona: 
naparte in Egypt, intercepted by the Fleet under the Com- 
| mand 
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It is now difficult for the Directory to procure 
ſoldiers, even by the violent method of requiſition. 
In October laſt, it was thought neceſſary to make 
a law, by which every requiſition-man who left 
France ſhould be conſidered as an emigrant ; 
that all his property ſhould be forfeited ;. and 
not his own. property only, but alſo all that be- 
longed to his father and mother, and other kin- 
dred in the aſcending line. If then the Directory 
feel a deficiency of men and money, how are 
they to carry on the war? 

But there is alſo another circumftance in the 
preſent | fituation of France which deſerves to be 
noticed. Its frontier has been ſo much extended 
by the conqueſt of Switzerland, that Carnot, 
whoſe military knowledge few will diſpute, af- 
firms, that 40,000 additional troops will be ne- 
ceſſary to guard this acquiſition. The conqueſt 
of Switzerland. has alſo created a new and 
powerful enemy in the brave uncorrupted inha- 
bitants of that country. Great armies, too, muſt 
be kept in Holland, in Flanders, and in Italy, to 
prevent the indignant inhabitants of theſe coun- 
tries from aſſerting their independence. The 
French 


., 


mand of Lord Nelſon. Theſe exhibit the wretched fituation 
of the French army, deſtitute of every thing ; and the diſap- 


pointment of the officers, who are all eager to return to 
France. | 
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French troops muſt therefore either be very 
much divided, or they will ſoon loſe by inſurrec- 
tions all the conqueſts which they have gained. 

Such is the ſituation of France, as far as we can 
diſcover it from examining the recent productions 
of thoſe who ought to be beſt informed. A vi- 
gorous and uninterrupted proſecution of the war 
muſt undoubtedly in the end be ſucceſsful; for 
tho* vice may flouriſh for a time, it cannot orel. 
per for ever. We muſt indeed make great facri- 
fices; but we ſhould remember, that the ſacri- 
fices which we make, are offerings preſented to 
virtue and religion, which cannot poſſibly be caſt 
away. The magnanimity of the nation has in- 
deed in this reſpect been unexampled. When 
did any other nation come voluntarily forward, 
and preſent near two millions Rerling as a free 
gift in addition to the heavy taxes which neceſ- 
ſity requires ! Ar preſent, too, when the tax up- 
on income is about to be levied, the voice of the 
murmurer is not to be heard. Let him who 
thinks that he has reaſon to complain, reflect, that 
the French required of their allies the Dutch, not 
the tenth of their income, but the an of their 
whole property. a 


But though war be the only poffible way of 


reſtraining the peſtilent ambition of the Directo- 
ry, it will not be a ſufficient antidote againſt their 
pernicious principles. As we know, however, 

K k 2 that 
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that theſe principles have been diſſeminated by 


_- ſecret ſacieties, and the licentiouſneſs of the preſs, 


it is eaſy to perceive by what means they may be 
counteracted. 

As ſecret ſocieties can never be beneficial, 
though they have it always in their power to be 
hurtful to a ſtate, they ought to be aboliſhed, 
No body of men, however reſpectable, ought to 
be permitted to adminiſter an oath of ſecrecy ; 
becauſe no buſineſs ought to come before a meet- 
ing of private gentlemen that can 4 ſuch 
an oath, Whatever is virtuous and honourable 
is open as the day, and never ſhuns the public 
view; but whatever ſeeks ſhelter in darkneſs, and 
fig i in oaths of ſecrecy, wears a ſuſpicious aſ- 
pect, and warns us to beware of treaſons and 
conſpiracies. 16 ought therefore to be an eſta- 
bliſhed rule in every regular government, that no 
perſon except a public magiſtrate ſhould be per- 
mitted to adminiſter an oath. There can be no 
doubt of the propriety of aboliſhing all political 
aſſociations, ſuch, as that of the Correſponding So- 
ciety, the Conſtitutional Society, and the Socie- 
ties of United Iriſhmen, Engliſhmen, and Scotſ- 
men. But it may be aſked, Ought theſe obſer- 
vations to be extended to the Free Maſons? Un- 
doubtedly they ought. If free maſonry be a good 
inſtitution, it ought, to.be made public for the be- 
nelit of ſociety: If it he liable to cenſure, it ought 
364d} | to 
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to be given up: If it be a trifling amuſement, 
ſtill it ought to be laid aſide; becauſe td bind a 
man by an oath to conceal what is trifling, is to 
diminiſh the value af an obligation of the moſt 
ſolemn, nature and of the utmoſt importance to 
ſociety. But farther, we are aſſured, from the 
example of France, that maſon lodges are. vehi- 
cles fitted for ſeditious and treaſonable conſpira- 
cies; and it is not improbable that the danger 
from them may increaſe when all other ſecret ſo- 
eieties are diſſolved, We have ſatis factory proofs 
that ſome of the lodges in Euglaud and Scotland 
have been illuminized. It is credibly reported, 
that in Edinburgh ſome democratical maſons have 
lately been yneammonly active ii enliſtiag new 
members. We know, too, that Weiſhaupt bor - 
rowed his firſt ideas of propagating the pernicious 
doctrines of Illuminiſm from free maſonry, and 
that it was upon free maſonry thoſe villanous 
ſchemes were be which his depraved in- 
genuity had ſuggeſted, In fine, after mature 
deliberation, we may venture to affirm, that had 
free maſonry never exiſted, it is more than pro- 
bable the F rench revolution dau W . 

taken mlaae. ib os eigen 
From the character which hs free 3 of 
this country have hitherto maintained, we ſhould 
not be ſupriſed to ſee them in the preſent eritĩ- 
cal period agree to a general reſolution to permit 
no 
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no more oaths of ſecrecy to be adminiſtered in 
their lodges. This indeed might occaſion the 
diffolution of the ſociety : but would this be a 
real misfortune to any? With reſpect to the 
other kingdoms and ſtates of Europe, our go- 
vernment might upon reflection judge it wiſe 
and expedient to uſe their influence, to ob- 
-tain from all the ſovereigns of Europe an edict 
to prohibit ſecret aſſociations in their reſpective 
dominions. Prohibitions publiſhed in one coun- 
try do not root out the evil; for when theſe ſo- 
cieties are aboliſhed in one country, the members 


go to another, where they carry on the ſame 


plots as before. Thus, after the Elector of Ba- 
varia had diſſolved the order of Illuminiſm in 
his dominions, the chiefs were received with 
open arms by ſeveral ſtates, where they renewed 
their nefarious projects: And when the United 
Iriſnmen had fled their country, in order to 
eſcape the puniſhment of their crimes, they re- 
tired to Hamburg, where, in concert with the 
diſaffeted, who flock from every quarter, they 
form conſpiracies againſt all the governments of 


Europe. 


The Jacobin principles are alſo diſſeminated by 


the licentiouſneſs of the preſs. There is no doubt 


that the liberty of the preſs is as eſſential to a 


free government as liberty of perſon: but as 


crimes may be committed by words as well as by 
deeds, 
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deeds, there can be no reaſon why liberty of 
{peaking and writing ſhould not be reſtrained 


within the bounds of morality, as well as liberty 


of ating. The perſons moſt immediately con- 
nected with the preſs are authors, printers, and 


bookſellers ; all of whom may, from ſelfiſh mo- 


tives and bad principles, publiſh writings which 
are hoſtile to religion, to morality, and good go- 
vernment. We have ſeen the principal bookſel- 
lers in Germany enter into a combination, by 
which they rendered themſelves the ſovereigus of 
the preſs, and the dictators of public opinion. 
Such combinations ought to be checked by every 
goyernment. In this country they perhaps ne- 
ver take place: It might, however, deſerve con- 
ſideration, whether any proper regulations could 
be formed to prevent men of bad character from 
exerciling the profeſſion of a bookſeller, _ 

It might be ſufficient to deter printers from 
throwing off impreſſions of ſeditious and immoral 
books, to oblige every printer to affix his name to 
all the publications which iſſue from his preſs. 
Perhaps, too, it would be a uſeful regulation to 
require each printer to give in to ſome public of- 
fice, at the end of every year, a complete liſt of 
all the books which he has publiſhed during each 
year, From theſe liſts a catalogue might be 
drawn up and publiſhed annually, which would 
ſhew at a glance all the productions of the year. 

It 
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It might not be proper to oblige authors to pre- 
fix their names to their works, becauſe there may 
be good reaſons for concealing them; but prin-' 
ters ought always to be in poſſeſſion of a written 
acknowledgment from the author, that the guilty 
perſon may not be ſcreened from juſtice when 
there is ground for 009 Is a bene ene a- 
gainſt him. 

There are certain ſpecies of publications, ſuch 
as reviews, newſpapers, novels, and plays, which 
ought to be ſubjected to regulations. Reviews 
and newſpapers have recently multiplied to an 
immenſe number: almoſt every perſon reads 
newſpapers, and a great proportion of that claſs 
of men who are denominated readers are accuf- 
tomed to confult reviews. Now, it is a fact well 
known, that if the ſame opinions and principles 
are daily preſented to our minds, they will pro- 
duce in a given time a very ſenſible effect; for 
what we bear every day we come at length to 
believe. If the great body of the nation receive 
all their information concerning public affairs 
from newſpapers, and if the claſs of general read- 
ers form their opinions of books chiefly from re- 
views, it is eafy to ſee that theſe publications, if 
undertaken by turbulent and unprincipled men, 
may inſenſibly produce the moſt fatal effects. It 
is a melancholy truth, that for ſeveral years paſt 
newſpapers and reviews have been publiſhed, 


which are as hoſtile to the church and the ſtate 
A3 
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as if they had been under the ſole direction of 
the Jacobins of France. Camille Jourdan, one 
of the deputies who was driven into exile in 1797, 
has, in his addreſs to his conſtituents, publicly 
declared, that one of our newſpapers is in the 
pay of the Directory. It is ſaid, that almoſt all 
Britiſh publications are prohibited in France ex- 
cept the Courier, which is countenanced by the 
Directory, and applauded by their adherents. 
There are reviews which every reader muſt know 
have for ſeveral years either openly condemned 
many of the moſt valuable books which have 
been written in defence of religion and good go- 
vernment, or have endeavoured to ruin their ſale 
by ſly and unmanly inſinuations. Every perſon, 
then, who reads reviews, ſhould, in the firſt 
place, make himſelf acquainted with the princi- 
ples of the authors ; and if he diſcover that theſe 
are hoſtile to the religion of Jeſus, and to the il- 
luſtrious conſtitution of his country, he may judge 
how far it will be ſafe for him to reſign his un- 
derſtanding and his conſcience to ſuch directors. 
But are not thoſe readers highly cenſurable, 
are they not guilty of the moſt criminal negli- 
gence and dangerous credulity, who place unli- 
mited confidence in the opinions of reviewers, of 
whoſe judgment and honeſty they are entirely ig- 
norant? Have not the public a title to demand 
what are the abilities and moral charaQer of 
LI thoſe 
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thoſe men who aſſume the high office of ſitting 


as judges upon Edmund Burke and Biſhop Wat- 


ſon? Every good man, then, ought to lay it down 


as a maxim, never to countenance a review,. un- 
leſs he knows the character of the reviewers. 
The names of all reviewers ought either to be 
made public, or their love of truth, and their re- 
gard for religion and virtue, ought to be placed 
beyond the reach of doubt. It is but fair to add, 
that there are two reviews, whoſe authors have 


ſolemnly avowed their attachment to the religion 


and conſtitution of their country. Theſe obſer- 
vations are made by one who has never been con- 
need with any reviewers; who has never re- 
ceived from them either favour or injury; and 
who will not be deterred from endeavouring to 
do good to his country, by the deſire of averting 
their cenſure or the hope of gaining their applauſe. 
There is one faſcinating form, under which 
the moſt immoral ſentiments are conveyed to the 
mind ; namely, novels and dramatic performan- 
ces. Young ladies ought to be cautioned againſt 
theſe; for many of them are evidently ſnares 
formed to entrap their virtue, either written with 


the intention of inculcating vitious principles, or 


of familiarizing the mind to ſcenes of licentiouſ- 


| neſs. One would be apt to ſuppoſe, that moſt of 


the faſhionable. novels and new plays had been 


compoſed by Weiſhaupt, or by ſome of his pu- 
| pils 
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pils under his direction. Moſt of them are in- 
deed tranſlations from the German, or are writ- 
ten in the German ſtyle. In a few of them, in 
which the moral of the piece is inoffenſive or 
doubtful, the authors contrive to introduce apo- 
logies for the moſt ſhameful and atrocious crimes. 
The trifling pantomime of Blue Beard might be 
tolerated for the amuſement of very young chil- 
dren, and for the benefit of thoſe who have com- 
menced their ſecond childhood, if there were not 
an indecency of dreſs aſſumed by the actreſſes, 
which muſt ſhock the modeſty of every perſon 
of delicacy. The dreſſes of the opera are ſtill 
more exceptionable. The ladies are called up- 
on, as they value the high rank which they hold 
in ſociety (a rank which Chriſtianity gave, and 
which vice and irreligion will take away), to 
check this public indecency, which can ſuit on- 
ly an exhibition of proſtitutes: for in proportion 
as it is countenanced, in the ſame proportion its 
influence will be extended, till at length it become 
general; and whenever that ſhall take place, 
the fair ſex will be degraded from being the mo- 
ral and rational companions of man, to a con- 
temptible ſituation which it is painful to name. 

There is one antidote more which remains to 
be mentioned, for preſerving our happy country 
from the baneful contagion of Jacobin principles; 
and it is an antidote which, if properly applied, 
LI2 will 
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will not only be efficacious, but infallible. It is 
a truth too well known to require any proof, that 
all the dreadful 'calamities which have befallen 
France muſt be ultimately aſcribed to the want 
of religious and moral principles. Had pure re- 
ligion retained its power over the nation, neither 
the profligate vanity of Mirabeau, nor the ambi- 
tion of Orleans, nor the frantic ferocity of Robe. 
ſpierre, nor all the deſtructive plots of the Jaco- 
bins, could have reduced France to its preſent 
melancholy condition. A free conſtitution and 
a virtuous government are juſtly reckoned among 
the greateſt bleflings which a nation can poſſeſs; 
but they muſt foon loſe their efficacy among a 
people whoſe manners are corrupted ; for as the 
laws and government are ſupported by public o- 
pinion and by public virtue, they are ſoon under- 
mined and deſtroyed by depraved ſentiments and 
vitiated morals. If we wiſh, then, to ſave the 
Britiſh conſtitution, if we with to preſerve the 
greatneſs, the honour, and the happineſs of the 
Britiſh nation, we muſt protect and cheriſh pure 
rational religion with the moſt attentive care. 
This is the duty of every man, but eſpecially 
of thoſe whoſe authority, influence, or example, 
is widely extended. It 1s therefore particularly 
incumbent upon thoſe who move in the higher 
walks of life, becauſe they are the models upon 
which the inferior orders of ſociety form their 
_— & manners. 
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manners. As they love their country, then, as 
they prize the honours or the wealth which Pro- 
vidence has beſtowed upon them, they are called 
upon, in theſe critical and corrupted times, to 
ſtand forth as the bulwark of religion, and to 
ſnew to others the conduct which they ought to 
purſue. The obſervance of Sunday, and the at- 
tendance upon public worſhip, are ſo neceſſarily 
connected with religion and moral virtue, that 
the total neglect of them either indicates com- 
plete profligacy of manners, or great corruption 
of opinions. Let the higher ranks conſider, what 
would be the conſequence if every man were to 
make Sunday a day of amuſement and diſſipation. 
Univerſal depravity would undoubtedly enſue, 
with all thoſe direful and ſhocking ſcenes which 
have been tranſacted in France and in Ireland. 
It is a melancholy truth that, notwithſtanding 
the ardent and laudable purſuit of learning which 
very generally prevails, notwithſtanding the mi- 
nute attention which is paid to the education of 
the young, religion and morality are not held in 
that high eſtimation, nor ſtadied with that care, 
which their ſupreme importance demands. By one 
claſs of men the languages and ſciences are ge- 
nerally ſtudied; but how many of them are to- 
tally ignorant of the nature of Chriſtianity, which 
is the nobleſt of all the ſciences, and the moſt 
uſeful of all the arts? By another claſs, manu- 


factures 
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factures and commerce are purſued with an ex- 
ceſſive degree of eagerneſs, as if they were the 
only valuable objects in human life. But why 
ſhould theſe things be? Why ſhould Chriſtianity 
be deſpiſed or neglected, either by the ſcholar, 
the manufacturer, or the merchant? Chriſtianity 
is ſo far from being hoſtile to the arts and ſcien- 
ces, that it could be eafily proved to be the prin- 
cipal cauſe which has brought them to their pre- 
ſent ſtate of perfection; and ſo far is it from be- 
ing inconſiſtent with manufactures and com- 
merce, that, if judiciouſly blended with them, it 
would, by inculcating induſtry, ſobriety, and fi- 
delity, tend more to their improvement than all 

the regulations which have ever been deviſed. 
But it may be inquired, who ought to be the 
inſtructors of the young in religion and morality ? 
The diſcourſes of the clergy are certainly of the 
higheſt importance to ſociety ; but it muſt be 
acknowledged, that they are not ſuited to the ca- 
pacity of the young. The young are not accuſ- 
tamed to follow a continued. train-of thought ; 
their knowledge 1s at firſt entirely acquired by 
converſation, by hearing the opinions of others, 
by propoſing queſtions of their own, and by the 
frequent peruſal of books adapted to their modes 
of thinking. Theſe things ought to be attended 
to by ſchoolmaſters, by tutors, and by teachers of 
every deſcription, But public or profeſſional teach - 
ers 
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ers are not the perſons whom nature has appoint- 
ed as the inſtructors and guardians of the morals 
of the young. Profeſſional teachers ought indeed 
to contribute their aſſiſtance, which on all occa- 
ſions may be of the higheſt conſequence ; but 
the duty is too ſacred, and the charge too im- 
portant, to be transferred to ſtrangers. Parents 
ought to execute the taſk themſelves : Their fi- 
tuation gives them all thoſe advantages which 
can enable one man to impreſs the underſtanding, 
to guide the opinions, to direct the, paſſions, and 
influence. the manners of another. The authority 
of a father over the child whom he protects and 
ſupports; the tender and infinuating influence of 
a mother over the child whom ſhe nouriſhes and 
loves - may, when judiciouſly exerciſed, form tho 
young to whatever is great, and honourable, and 
excellent. We muſt acknowledge, indeed, that 
the beſt fathers may have profligate children; 
but in that caſe we ſhall find, that the children 
are ruined by falling into bad company. 

If we take a general view of the cauſes which 
determine the characters of mankind, we ſhall be 
convinced, that the character of children depends 
more upon the example and conduct of their pa- 
rents than upon any other cauſe. By the love, then, 
which parents bear their children, by the ardent 
defire which they feel to ſee them riſe to glory 
and happineſs ; as they regard their own repu- 

tation, 
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tation, the honour of their country, and the 
Moſt important and inviolable duty which they 
owe to ſociety they are bound to watch over the 
morals of their offspring; to inſtruct them in what 
is right, and excellent, and laudable ; to admo- 
niſh them of what is wrong, deſtructive, and un- 
becoming; and to ſhow them an example of 
prudence, ſobriety, and integrity. 

Mere theſe things attended to, we might fit 
down 1n the chair of tranquillity, and fmile at 
the dangers which threaten us from afar, like 
the trayeller who has aſcended the Andes when he 
hears the diſtant thunder rolling under his feet. 
Then might we confidently hope, that the venera- 
dle fabric of the BzrTis#u Cons T1iTuT1ON, which 
has for centuries braved the fury of many a ſtorm, 
and been the ſhelter and defence of all the illu- 
ſtrious and excellent againſt the aſſaults of the 
vitions and abandoned, ſhall long continue to be 
the admiration of the wiſe, the noble, and the 
virtuous, and the protection of all that is ſacred 
and valuable in human life. E 
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